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PREFACE. 



#MO»AAAA««tM^AA^ 



In midmg another to the list of wcAb which WfjB •!• 
ready been published, appearing to bear more or less directl j 
up(Ni the subject matter of tiiese TolumieS| I am aware that 
my labors make their appeal to the public under serious 
£sadvantages. Topics which hare occupied the pens of 
frring and Murray and Hoffioiany and more recently^ of 
Kendall, the g;rapluc historiographer of the ^ Texan Santa 
Vi Expedition," may fiurly be supposed to have been so 
entirely exhausted, that the entrance of a new writer in 
the lists, whose name is wholly unknown to the republic 
of letters, and whose pretensions ate so humble as niine, 
may be looked upon as an act of literary hardihood, for 
which there was neither occasicm nor excuse. In view of 
this * foregone ccmdusion,' I trust I may be pardoned for 
{Hre&cing my literaiy oflfering with a few words in its justi* 
fication, — ^which will affi>rd me an occasion to explain the 
circumstances that first led to my acquaintance with lifo 
upon the Prairies and in Northern Mexico. 

For some months preceding the year 1831, my health 
had been gradually dedinii^ under a compGcation of 
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duKxiic difeasef y which defied every plan of treatment 
that the sagacity and science <^ my medical friends could 
deyise. This morbid condition of my q^stem, which ori- 
ginated in the fiuniliar miseries of dyspepsia and its kindred 
infirmities^ had finally reduced me to such a state, that, for 
nearly a tw^vemonth, I was not only disqualified for any 
systematic industijr| IA4 s^ dg^tj^t^ 4U[ rarely to be able 
to extend my walks beyond the narrow precincts <^ my 
diamber. In this hopeless condition, my physicians ad- 
yised me to take a trip across the Prairies, and, in the 
chaise of air and habits which such an adrenture would 
inyolve, to seek that health which their science had £E^led 
to bestow. I ipsepted their suggeisuon, and^ without hesi- 
tation, proceeded at once, to make the necessary |>reparation8 
for joining one of diose spipg Carayans which were annu- 
jBJly startine from t^e United St^t^, for Santa. Fi^. . . 
'Hie efiecti; of . this jpumey were; in, the first pisipe to 
re-establish ifkj health, and, i^ the second, to b^et J^mmj 
sion for Prairie life which I neirer expect to survive. . At 
the conclusion of the season which followed my first trip, I 

•.. : ■ * =1 I .•.•'.:•. /■ . ,' . :' ' .1 . ^ * ,: 

became interested as a proprietor in the Santa Fe Trade, 
ai^ ^ontipued to be so„ to a greater or less extent, f9r the 
eight succeedii^ years. ^ During the.whple^of th^ above 
periods I crocu^ the Prairi^ ^ight di£fer^t times ; ^ and, 
witkthe exception of the time ibx^ spent in travelling to 
and firo^ the greater purt of the nine yeais of which I s^ieak^ 
werepa£»ed in Northern Mexipo^ 

Having been actively engaged and largely interested in 
the cqmmei^ of that pountsy and across the Prairies, 
for so long a period, I feel that I have at least haa oppor- 
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tiuutiMfinr ol^ieivmtbi&y^^iMm ibe Mj&dta o€ wbicb i hi^i^ 
yentiffed to lhe^ iaperiiw to. tlioae a^oyed %y .aay ^wrU^ 
&9Yrh9 bare preceded JOfte..! Btit aot'eren an attempi bas 
befof^.Jt^een mi4e to pmei^t anj f^ aeeovnt of the oi^ 
xtf the Saata Fi^Tiade and modes of eondactmg: H ; nor of 
Ihe early Untoiy ai]id pceaeat condifoA of the peofde df 
Iifew Mexico; iKv of.tbe Indiafitnbeaby whk^.Uie wild 
attd Hmedaiteed tegioni of that depaHment are hihabited. 
I thivdtl nlay also iwrare ny readers diat most of ihe fiskcti 
preac»ted in my aketch of the natural hlstoiy of the Pno- 
riea, and <tf the Indian tribei who inhabit them, ure now 
{mUisbed iat the fot time* As I bffre not sought to make 
lb treatiie opon tiiese std^eets, i have not 4elt eon^^eOed, 
for Ae ^urpooe 6£ girag my papers #f)»metry and com^ 
^teaess, td entot to any extent upon grounds wUeh haT% 
already been occupied by other levellers ; but have coit- 
tsnled myself ,widi piPaseathig iric^ matters. and observa- 
1|ona as I thought least ^^yto^hsfve cotae before under 
tfaer notice of my read^ns. \. 

I am pei^wtly.senttbie, however, tfiaty in the selection 
t>f matter, and in the executibn of my Work, it is very 
tan from being what it should be, and whiit, in more capabU 
handi, ^ might have been. I cHdy trust, that, with all its 
iiB|»eriections, it may be found to contain some new and not 
unimportant fiicts, whieh may be thou^t, iasome measure, 
to justify my appearance far once in ^se capacity of a book** 
maker ; for whidi vocation, in all other respects, I am free 
to confess myaelf very poorly qualified* 

This work has been jtrepaied cMefty fionf a journal 
which I have been in the habit of keeping from my youth 
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^apwtgdy and in wiiieh I wu cordbl to preserve manonoH 
Ji^ of my obB^ralbiis while engaged in the Santa F6 
,Tnde,-*^tlioiigh witbont the remeteit intention of eret ap- 
propriating them to the present purpose. Inaddition||iow- 
jever) I hare eminnced every opportnnitjr of procuring au* 
'tiientic infimnaiion throng others, iipon audi matters aa 
were beyond my own sphere of obaenratioki.. f^m mate- 
rials tibus oelleeted I hare received much asnstance in th6 
j^r^paration of Uie diapters from the nxth to &e fifteenth 
inclusive, of thefint vdnme, which «re chiefly ^^oted ti 
the early histoiy of New Mexico, and tl^ manners, cns^ 
ioms and institntions of its people. For firvors thns con^ 
ferred, I beg in particiilar to make my acknowledgments 
taSiLisHA Stani^t, Esq., and Doctors Samitsl B. Bobbs 
and David Waldo, whose names have been long and fh^ 
Torably associated with the Santa F6 Trade. 

Though myself cradled and educi^ed upon the bdiaa 
border, and fiuniliar with the Indian charaefer frcMn mf 
infiftncy, I am yet greatly indebted, finr information upon 
that suliject, to many intelligent Indian traders, and otbeiv 
lesid^t upQn our border, with whose ample experience I 
have been frequency &vored. 

Yet, while I recognize my indebtckbess to others, I fe^ 
bound, in self-d^nce, to redaim in a single case, at leasf, 
the watf$ oi my own pen, which have been dignified widi 
a place in the pages of a coten^rary writer. During the 
years 1841 and 1843, I contributed a num^r of letters 
upon the history and condition of the Santa ¥i Trade, etc., 
to the Galveston >^ Daily Advertiser" and the ^^ Aikaodsas 
Intelligence," under the signatures of "J. G." atid *^G.'," 
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poHiOBS <}f whidb I hfTO hid ooctskm to iDaert in Urn 
pi«iM?nt Tolmies. In Captain Manyai'a recent woik^ ea« 
tjtted <^ Monsienr Violet,?' I waa not a little annoyed 
(when I fretume I on^^ to hare been flattered) to find 
lai|;e portiona rf tfaia ctNcreqpondence copied, nmdi of iA 
eerMiHi, without the alighteat inthnatkm or adaiowledf^ 
ment whatever, of the aoorce firom whence tl^y wnepio*! 
cored. The public are already ao (amili«r with the long 
aeiieaof litmniy laxceniea of which that&moua work waa 
the product, that I should not have peaumed to empha* 
aiae my own grievance at all here, but that the appearance 
of the same material, frequently in the aame worda , in dieae 
Yoiumea, m^t, unleaa accompanied by some expkna* 
tion, expoae me to a charge of piagiarism myself, ampng 
those who may never have seen nqr or^nal letters, or 
vriio are not yet aware that '^ Mcmaieur Violet'' was an* 
ofoing which had evidentiy been intended for the ahar of 
Mercury rather than of Minerva. 

In my historical aketches of New Mexico, it might have 
been naturally expected tiiat some notice would be taken 
of the Texan Santa Ft Expedition of 1841, the events tl 
which are ao dosely connected widi the history of thai 
c<»uitiy. I declined, nowever, to enter upon the topic ; 
for I considered that n<me who had seen Mr. Kendall's ac» 
count of that ill-fiited enterprise, would have any induce- 
ment to consult these pages upon the subject ; and for 
those who had not,I felt sure the best thing I could do» was 
to direct their attention at once to its attractive pages. 

The mapa vriiich accompany the preaent vrotk will be 
found, I believe, substantially c<Nnrect; or uKMre ao,at least, 
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llNm kxtj otfieni, of ttote regioiii, wlkfa hate hem pih 
liAed. They hare been peq^gred, for tto most' ]^an, 
from penorial obtenratieiiB. -ThoiM pohioni'^of :tibe 6o«nitiy 
imbkitk Hunrenot becBiefete tor ob a u r v e iiqp»el^hi|ve ehtefly 
been kid dpwii from xnaniiaaqpt ma^ Idndly ftmuihed 
»e by txpmmimd'Md lelfiiMe^ttmdeis itifd thippeiiis ^^ 
aim frcm the nape prepared iiiMler ihecWj^rrisiini of 
United States sonreyon^ ^ I 

The aRangenent I l^e adopted leeni to^nqtiii^ a 1^^ 
ofeiqdaiialioiLi That ^xiemler nay the hett^iuidfiiri^^ 
tfaefreqiieatiiatioea, tt {he«oiitie4of ^niypeni^ 
of the SabtaP^ Txade, thefintphafttehaaheea devoted 
tft the deTdqpimIt bf itaeady histeiy. And, iboaf^ the 
iroMto ctf inj obaenratiQiiii in Kocthmrn Mcodeo^iBd iqwa 
ihe PMhie(^ at well.as on the faoBdery ave aQBoetiBJes intet)*- 
ipened thnm{^ii^iiatiative>^I have^tdca great jdegvie^ 
Ifigeeted liad ariiai^pad .theaat into diifagt ehi^tetti^ oodvpy^ 
hig from the sixth to the fifMAth incHttirevcf die ^fiM 
rehtmei and the eevtiti last chaplctei <£ Ifae Mednd. i Thii 
fl9ft wii$ Tes^M to with ata^ of-gmag,,^^ com^ 
yectness to:t^e woil^ ]aiiid;re)ic:£i]|^lhe;joi:uaMd^ aus^f^ 
poariUoy fifOil^ !BiNridbi)diis d«^^ 

' . .-,.:-■,: '■■.;.•■■; [ i^ •: I .;f.Oi^;> 
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CHAPTER I. 

Origin and progressive Development of Um; Santa Fi Trade— 
Captain Pike's Narrative — Parsley — La Lande — Expedi- 
fiiM} of McKnight and others — Glenn^ — BeckneU — Cooper 
— Snfierings of Captain BeckneU and bis Companions — 
First Introduction of wheeled Vehicles — Colonel Marma- 
dnke — Hostility of the Indians — Recriminations — indiaa 
Ethics — Increase of Outrages — Major Riley's Escort-^An- 
noyed by the Indians — Government Protection — Composi- 
tion of a Caravan. 

The overland trade between the United 
States and the northern provinces of Mexico, 
seems to have had no very definite origin ; 
having been rather the result of accident 
than of any organized plan of commercial 
estabhshment For a number of years its 
importance attracted no attention whatever. 
From Gaptam Pike's narrative we learns 
that one James Pursley, after much wandering 
over the wild and then unexplored regions 
west of the Mississippi, finally fell in with 
some Indians on the Platte river, near its 
source in the Rocky Mountains ; and obtain- 
ing information from them respecting the set* 
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dements of New Mexico, he set out in compa- 
ny with a party, of these savages^ and descend- 
ed, in 1806, to Santa Fe, where he remained 
for several years — ^perhaps till his death. It 
does not appear, however, that he took with 
him any considerable amount of merchandise. 
^ AlthQugh Capt^i^ me sp^ak^ of P^ 
8» the first Amencari that 'ever cib^s^^tiie ue^ 
sert plains into the Spanish provinces, it is 
nevertheless related by the same writer, that, 
in consequence of information obtained by the 
trappers, through the Indians, relative to this 
isolated province, a merchant of Kaskaskia, 
named Morrison, had already dispatched, as 
early as 1804, a French Oreok, by the name of 
La Lande, up Platte river, with directions to 
push his way into Santa Fe, if the passage was 
at all practicable. The ingenious emissary 
was perfectly successful in his enterprise ; but 
the land and generous treatment of the na- 
tives overcame at once his patriotism and his 
probity. He neither returned to his employer 
ptor accounted for the proceeds qC hi3 adyen^ 
ture. His expansive intellect readily con<}eiv^ 
^ the^advantag^s of setting up in business 
fpr himself up6n this ^borrowed' capital; 
TJirhich he accordingly did, and remained ihemi 
not only unmole^sted, but honored and es? 
teemed till his death, which occurred somi& 
fifteen or twenty years afterward — Cleaving a 
Jarge family, and sufficient property to entitle 
him to the fame of rica among his' neigh- 
bors. 

The Santa Fe trade attracted v^ry little no* 
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tlce^ however, until the retom of Captain 
Pike,* whose exciting descriptions of the new 
EI Dorado spread like wild^e throughout the 
-yirestem country. In 1812, an expedition was 
fitted out under the auspices of Messrs. Mo- 
Knight, Beard, Chambers, and several others 
{m all about a dozen), who, foUowirig the di- 
rections of Captain Pike across the dreary 
western wilds, finally succeecied in reaching 

* This ^^elebrated officer, who was afterwards pFonoted to 1i» 
jRuik of General, and died in the achievement of the glorious vic- 
tory at York, Upper Canada, in 1813, was sent, in 1806, on an 
exploring expedition up the Arkansas, with instraetioAS to pass 
to the sources of Red Iuv^,.for which those of the Canadian wsse 
lien mistaken. Captam Pie, however, even passed around the 
hpad of the li^r; and* crossing the mountain with an almost in- 
credihle degree of peril and suflfering, he descended upon the Rk> 4eji 
Norte with his little partjr, then but fifteen in number. BellevinK 
itimself now upon Red River, widiin the then assumed bounds m 
the United States* he erected a small iortification for his corapan^f , 
till the opening of the spring of 1807 should enable him to continue 
Ids descent to jNatchitoches. As he was within the Mexican ter- 
atq^y however, and but sixtf ,to eighty miles from the northern 
setilements, his position was soon discovered, and a force' sent out 
to take him into Santa F6, Vhich, by a treacherous manoeuvre, 
was efitoed without opposition. The Spanish officer assured him 
&at the Governor, learnrnk he had missed hia way, had sent ahi AMtls 
knd ari ^scort to convey nis men and baggage to a navi^ble point 
"Dn Red Rivef (Rio Colorado), and that his &tellency desired very 
^nuch ta see hkn at Santa E^, which misht be taken qn their^ay. 
As soon, however, as tHe Governor had Captain Pike in his power, 
he serit him wifli his men to the Commandant General at Cnihua- 
tok, where most of his pup^ were seized, and he and his party 
were sent under an escort, yin San Antonio de Bexar, to the Vnitea 
'States. 

. * The nsmittive of- Captain Pike giyes a' full account of thisexpe- 
^tion, both previous and subsequent to itsintermptiori by the Spa- 
niards ; but as this work is now rarely met with, the foregoing note 
•may not be deemed altogether «upererocatory. Manjr vdll believe 
and assert to the present day, however, matthis expediti<m had some 
coiinectiof.with the famous project of Aaron Burr; yet the noble 
and patriotic diaract^'of the officer who conducted it, will not 
.permit ad to cMintenaiifffiielMul^i^rrioi! ' 
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Santa Fe in safety. But these new adventu* 
rers were destined to experience trials and 
disappointments of which they had formed 
no conception. Believing lliat the declara- 
tion of Independence by Hidalgo, in 1810, 
had completely removed those mjurious re- 
strictions which had hitherto rendered all 
foreign intercourse, except by special permis- 
sion from the Spanish Crovemment, illegal, 
they were wholly unprepared to encounter 
the embarrassments with which despotism 
and tyranny invariably obstmct the path of 
tlie stranger. They were doubtless ign<»rant 
that the patriotic chief Hidalgo had already 
been arrested and executed, that the roy- 
alists had once more regained the ascend- 
ency, and that all foreigners, but particularly 
Americans, were now viewed with unusual 
suspicion. The result was that the luckless 
traders, immediately upon their arrival, were 
seized as spies, Uieir goods and chattels con- 
fiscated, and themselves thrown into &e 
calabozos of Chihuahua, where most of them 
were kept in rigorous confinement for the 
space of nine years; when the republican 
forces under Iturbide getting again in the 
ascendant, McEnight and his comrades 
were finally set at liberty. It is said that 
two of the party contrived, early in 1821, 
to return to the United States in a canoe, 
which they succeeded in forcing down the 
Canadian foii of the Arkansas. The stories 
promulgated by these men soon induced 
others to lauach into the same field of entei^ 
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|m^, among whom was a merchant of Ohidi 
naiaaed Gclenn, who, at the time, had an lb- 
dian tmdmg-hoose near the mouth of tiie 
Verdigris river. Having taken the circnitouai 
route iUp the Arkansas towards the mountaini^ 
this pioneer trader encountered a great deal 
of trouble and privation, but e ventu^y reach- 
ed Santa Fe with his Uttle caravan, before the 
close of 1821, in perfect safety. 
. Duting the same year, Captain Beckhell, 
df Missouri, with four trusty companions^ 
Went out to Santa F6 by the far western 
prairie route. This intrepid httle band starte4 
frota the vicinity of Franklin^ with the origi- 
nal purpose of trading with the latan or Co 
manche Indians ; but having fallen in acci- 
dentally with a party of Mexican fangerd^ 
when near the Mountains, they were easily 
prevailed upon to accompany them to tibe 
new eniporium, where, notwithstanding tiie 
trifling amount of merchandise they were 
possessed of, they realized a very handsome 
pioBt The fact is, thatup to tins date New 
Mexico had derived all her sappHes £rom 
the Internal FrcMBnces by the way of Vem 
Cruz ; but at sucxTexorbitant rates, that com- 
mon calicoes, and even Uieached arid brown 
domestic goods, sold as high as two and three 
dollars per vara (or Spanish yard of thirty- 
three inches). Becknell returned to the 
United States aione the succeeding winter, 
leaving the rest of his company at Santa Fe* 
The favorable reports brought by the enter- 
prising Captain, stimulated' o&ers to embso^ 
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In fhe trade ; and early in fhe folloimg May^ 
Colonel Cooper and sons, from the same 
neighborhood, accompanied by several others 
(their whole number about fifteen), set out 
with four or fire thousand dollars' worth of 
goods, which they transported upon pack- 
hcnrsea They steered directly for Taos» 
where they arrired without any remarkable 
occurrence. - 

The next eflfort of Captain Becknell was 
attended with very diflferent succesa Witii 
a company amountii^ to near thirty men, and 
perhaps five thousand dollars' worth of goods 
of various descriptions, he started from Mis* 
souri, about a month after Colonel Cooper. 
Being an excellent woodsman, and anxious 
to avoid the circuitous route of tiie Upper 
Arkansas country, he resolved this time, after 
having reached that point on the Arkansas 
liver since known as the * Caches,* to steer 
more durectly for Santa F6, entertaining little 
or no suspicion of the terrible trials which 
awaited him across tiie pathless desert. With 
no other guide but the starry heavens, and, it 
may be, a pocket-compassMtfie party embark- 
ed upon the arid plains wich extended fiir 
and wide before them to the Cimarron river. 

The adventurous band pursued their for- 
ward course without being able to procure 
any water, except from the scanty supply they 
carried in their canteens. As this source of 
relief was completely exhausted after two 
days' march, the suflferings of both men and 
beasts had driven them sSmost to distraction. 
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The fofAom band were at last reduced to Hie 
crael necessity of killing their dogs^ and cut- 
ting off the ears of their mules, in the vain 
hope of assuaging their burning thirst with 
the hot blood. Tlus only serv^ to irritate 
the parched palates, and madden the senses 
of the sufferers. Frantic with despair, in 
prospect of the horrible death which now 
stared them in the face, they scattered in 
every direction in search of that element 
which they had left behind them in such 
abundance, but without success. 

Frequently led astray by the deceptive 
glimmer of the mirage, or false ponds, as 
those treacherous oases of the desert are call- 
ed, and not suspectii^ (as was really the case) 
that they had already arrived near the banks 
of the Cimarron, they resolved to retrace their 
steps to the Arkansas. But they now were no 
longer equal to the task, and would undoubt- 
edly have perished in tiiose arid regions, had 
not a buffsdo, fresh fiom the river's side, and 
with a stomach distended with water, been 
discovered by some of the party, just as the 
last rays ci hope were receding from their 
vi&don. The hapless intruder was immedi- 
ately dispatched, and an invigorating draught 
procured from its stomach. I have since 
heard one of the parties to that expedition 
declare, that nothing ev^ passed his lips which 
gave lidm such exquisite delight^as his first 
draught of that filthy beverage. 

TMs pro^dential relief enabled some of 
the strongart men of the party to reach the 
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river, wheie ihey filled their canteens, aiwi 
th^i hurried back to the: assistance of their 
comrades, many of whom they fomid pros- 
trate on the groimd, and incapable of fintiier 
exertion. By degrees, however, they were 
all enabled to resome their journey ; and fol- 
lowing the course of the Arkansas fcxc several 
days, thereby avoiding the and regions which 
had occasioned thorn so miich suSering, they 
succeeded in reaching Taos (sixty <» seventy 
miles north Of Santa Fe) without further 
difficulty. Although tmvellers have since 
suffered • excessively with thirst upon the 
same desert, yet, having became better ac- 
quainted with the topography of the country, 
no other equally thrilling incidents have sub- 
sequently transpired* 

It is from this period— the year 1822^— that 
the virtual commencement of the Santa ¥& 
TiuDE may be dated. The next remarkable 
era in its histoiy is the fest attempt to intro- 
duce wagons in these expeditions* This was 
made jn 1824?1bya company ^traders, about 
eighty ih number, anlc^ whom were several 
geriilemeri of> intelligence from Blissouri, who 
contributed, v1)y ifl^ir superior skill and un- 
daunted '^^tffy, to render the enteirpiise com- 
pletely socce&fuL A portion of this company 
eniploypd paek-miules : among the rest were* 
owned twentjr-five wheeled vehicles, of which 
one or two were stout road-wagons, two were 
carts, and the rpst dea^bodbi carriages^^flie 
whole conveying some 1^26,000 or $3(1,000 
worth of mere)tHndme.' Colonel Matrnjaduke, 
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the present Governor of the State of Missouri^ 
having formed one of the party, has been 
pleased to place his diary of that eventful 
journey at my disposal ; but want of space 
necessarily compels me to pass over the many 
interesting and exciting incidents which it 
contains. Suffice it to say that the caravan 
reached Santa Fe with much less difficulty 
than inust have been anticipated from a first 
experiment with wheeled vehiclea The 
route, indeed, appears to have presented fewer 
obstacle than any ordinary road of equal 
.ength in the United States. 

It was not until several years after this ex- 
periment, however, that adventurers with 
laige capital began seriously to embark in 
the Santa Fe trade. The early traders having 
but seldom experienced any molestations 
from the Indians, generally crossed the plains 
in detached bands, each individual rarely 
carrying more than two or three hundred dot 
lars' worth of stock. This peaceful season, 
however, did not last very long; and it is 
greatly to be feared that the traders were not 
always innocent of having instigated the 
savage hostilities that ensued in after years, 
Mmij seemed to forget the wholesome pre- 
cept, that they should not be savages them- 
selves because they dealt with savages. In- 
stead of <mltivating friendly feelings with 
thosiE^ few who remained peaceful and honest, 
there was an occa«onal one always disposed 
to kiU, even in cold blood, every Indian that 
fell into their power, merely because some of 
3 . 
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ihe tribe had committed some outrage either 
against themselves or their friends. 

Since the commencement of this trade, re- 
turning parties have performed the homeward 
journey across the plains with the proceeds of 
their enterprise, partly in specie, and partly in 
furs, buflfalo rugs and animals. Occasionally, 
these straggling bemds would be set upon by 
marauding Indians, but if well armed and of 
resolute spirit, they found very little difficulty 
in persuading the savages to let them pass 
unmolested ; for, as Mr. Storrs very justly re- 
marks, in his representation presented by 
Colonel Benton, in 1825, to the United States 
Senate, the Indians are always willing to 
compromise when they find that they cannot 
rob "without losing the Uves of their warri- 
ors, which they hardly ever risk, unless for 
revenge or in open warfare." 

The case was very different witii those who 
through carelessness or recklessness ventured 
upon the wild prairies without a sufficient 
supply of arms. A story is told of a small 
band of twelve men, who, while encamped 
oii the Cimarron river, in 1826, with but four 
serviceable guns between them, were visited 
by a party of Indians (believed to be Arrapa- 
hoes), who made at first strong demonstrations 
of friendship and good will Observing the 
defenceless condition of the traders, they 
went away, but soon returned about thirty 
strong, each provided with a lazo^ and all on 
foot The chief then began by informing the 
Americans that his men were tired of walk- 
ing, and must have horses. Thinking it folly 
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to offer any resistaace, the terrified traders told 
them if one animal apiece would satii^ them, 
to go and catch them. This they soon did ; 
but finding their requests so easily compUed 
with, the Indians held a little parley together, 
which resulted in a new demand for more — 
they must now have two ajnece. " Well, 
catch them !" was the acquiescent reply of the 
unfortunate band — ^upon which the savages 
mounted those they h^d already secured, and, 
swinging their lazos over their heads, plunged 
among the stock with a fUrious yell, and^ 
-drove off the entire cabaUada of near five hun* * 
dred head of horses, mules and asses. 

The fall of 1828 proved still more fatal to 
the traders on their homeward trip ; for by this 
time the Indians had learned to form a cor- 
rect ^timate of the stock with which the re- 
turn companies were generally provided. 
Two young meij named McNees and Monroe, 
having carelessly lain down to sleep on the 
banks of a stream, since known as McNees's 
cr^ek, were barbarously shot, with their own 
guns, as it was supposed, in very sight of the 
caravan. When their comrades came up, they 
found McNees lifeless, and the other almost 
expiring. In this state the latter was carried 
nearly forty miles to the Cimarron river, 
where he died, and was buried according to 
the custom of the Prairiea* 

* These funerals are usually performed in a very summary 
manner. A grave is dug in a convenient spot, and the corpse, 
with no other shroud than its own clothes, and only a blanket for 
a coflin, is consigned to the earth. The grave is then usually filled 
op with stones or potes, as a safe-guard against &e voraciiui 
wolves of the prairies. 
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Just as the funeral cerexncmies were aboat 
to be concluded, six or seven Indians appear* 
ed on the opposite side of the Cimarron. 
Some of the party proposed invking them to 
a pariey, while the rest, burning for revenge, 
evinced a deabre to fire upon them at once. 
It is more than probable, however, that the 
Indians were not only innocent but ignorant 
of the outrage that had been committed, or 
they would hardly have ventured to approach 
the caravan. Being quick of perception, they 
, very soon saw the belligerent attitude assum* 
ed by some of the company, tod therefore 
wheeled round and attempted to escape. 
One shot was fired, which wounded a horse 
and brought the Indian to the ground, when 
he was instantly riddled with balls ! Almost 
simultaneously another discharge of several 
guns followed, by which all the rest were 
either killed or mortally woui\ded, exc^t one, 
who escaped to bear to his tribe the news of 
their dreadful catastrophe ! 

These wanton cruelties had a most disas^ 
trous effect upon the prospects of the trade; 
for the exasperated children of the desert be- 
came more and more hostile to the*pale faces,' 
against whom they continued to wage a cruel 
war for many successive years. In fact, this 
same party suffered very severely a few days 
afterwards. They were pursued by the en- 
raged comrades of the slain savages to the 
Arkansas river, where they were robbed of 
nearly a thousand head of mules and horses. 
But the Indians were not yet satisfied. Hav- 
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ing beset a company of about twenty men, 
who followed shortly after^ they killed 
one of their number, and subsequently 
took from them all the animals they had in 
their possesidon. The unfortunate band were 
now not only compelled to adrance on foot, 
but were even constrained to carry nearly a 
thousand dollars each upon their backs to the 
Arkansas rivet, where it was cached (concealed 
in the ground^ till a conveyance was procur- 
ed to transfer it to the United States. 

Such repeated and daring outrages induced 
file traders to petition the Federal Grovem- 
tnent for an escort of United States troops. 
The request having been granted, Major Riley, 
with three companies of infantry and one of 
riflemen, was ordered to accompany the cara- 
van which left in the spring of 1829. The 
escort stopped at Chouteau's Island, on 
the Arkansas river, and the traders &ence 
pursued their journey through the sand-hills 
beyorid. Tliey had hardly advanced six or 
seven miles^ when a startling incident occur- 
red which made them wish once more for tho/ 
company of the gallant Major and his well- 
disciplined troops. A vanguard of three men, 
riding a few hundred yards ahead, had just 
dismounted for the purpose of satisfying tibeir 
thirst, when a band of Kiawas, one of the 
most savage tribes that infest the western 
prairies, rushed upon them from the immense 
hillocks of sand which lay scattered in all di- 
rections. The three men sprang upon their 
animals, but two only who had horses were 
3* 
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enahled to make their escape to the wagons ; 
the third, a Mr, Lamme, who w;a8 unfortu* 
nately mounted upon a nmle, w^ overtaken^ 
slain and scalped before any one could come 
to hm asfiisti^ee. Skmiewhat alarmed at th<e 
boldness of the Indian^ the traders dispatch*- 
ed an expr^ts to M^jca Biley^ who immedi-^ 
ately oide^ Ma tents to be struck ; and such 
was the Jtapidity of Im i^ovements^ that whea 
he appearra befofe the ani^ioup caravan every 
one was lost in astonishment The reinforce^ 
rhent having arrived in the night, the enemy 
could have obtained no knowledge of the 
fact, and would no doubt have renewed th^ 
attack in the morning, when they would have 
received a wholesome lesson from the troops^ 
had not the r^m& been sounded through mis- 
take, at which they precipitately retreated. 
The escort now continued lyith the company 
as &r as Sand creek, when, perceiving no fur- 
ther signs of danger, they returned to the Ar- 
kansis, to await the return of the caravan in 
the ensuing fall 

s The position of Major Ri|ey on the Arkan- 
sas was one of serious and continual danger. 
Scarce a day passed without his being sub- 
jected to some new aimpyance from preda- 
tory Indiana The latter appeared, mdeed, 
resolved to check all frirther concourse of the 
whites upon the Prairies ; and fearfrd of the 
terrible extremes to which their excesses 
might be carried, the tmders continued to 
luiite in single camvans during many years 
afterwards, for the sake of muti^ protection. 
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This escort under Major Biley, and one com* 
posed of about sixty dragoons, commanded 
by Captain Wharton, in 1834, constituted the 
only government protection ever affc»ided to the 
Santa FS trade, until 1843, when large escorts 
under Captain Cook accompanied two di£fe- 
rent caravans as far as the Arkansas river. 

Of the composition and organization ci 
these trading caravans^ I shall take occasion 
to speak, from my own experience, in the fol- 
lowing chapters. 
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CHAPTER II 

Head Gtaarters of the Santa F6 Trade— Independence and itf 
Locale — A Prairie Trip an excellent Remedy for Chronic 
Diseases— Supplies for the Journey — Wagons, Mules and 
Oxen — Art of Loading Wagons — Romancing Propensity of 
Travellers — The Departure — Storms and Wagon-covers — 
Gtuagmires — ^Tricks of marauding Indians — Council Grove 
— Fancy versus Reality — ^Electioneering on the Prairies — The 
Organization — Amateur Travellers and Loafers— Duties oi 
the Watch— Costumes and Equipment of the Party — Timbers 
for the Journey. 

People who reside at a distance, and espe- 
cially at the North, have generally considered 
St Louis as the emporium of tine Santa Fs 
Trade ; but that city, in truth, has never been 
a place of rendezvous, nor even of outfit, ex- 
cept for a small portion of the traders who 
have started fi-om its immediate vicinity. The 
town of Franklin on the Missouri river, over 
a hundred and fifty miles further to the west- 
ward, seems truly to have been the cradle of 
our trade ; and, in conjunction with several 
neighboring towns, continued for many years 
to furnish the greater number of these adven- 
turous traders. Even subsequently to 1831, 
many wagons have been fitted out and start- 
ed from this interior section. But as the navi^ 
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gation of the Missouri river had con^derably 
advaaced towards the year 1831, and the aa- 
vantages of some point of debarkation nearer 
the western frontier were very evident, where- 
by upwards of a hundred nxiles of trouble* 
some land-carriage, over unimproved and 
often miry roads, might be avoided^ the new 
town of Independence, but twelve miles from 
the Indian border and two or three south of 
the Missouri river, being the most eligible 
pomt, soon began to take the lirad as a place 
of debarkation, outfit and departure, which, in 
spite of aU opposition, it has ever since main- 
tained. It is to this beautiful spot, already 
grown up to be a thriving town, that the prairie 
adventurer, whether in search of wealth, 
health or amusement, is latterly in the habit 
of repairing, about the first of May, as the 
caravans usually set out some time during that 
month. Here they purchase their provisions 
for the road, and many of their mules, oxen, 
and even some of their wagons — in short; 
load all their vehicles, and make their final 
preparations for a long journey across the 
prairie wilderness. 

As Independence is a point of convenient 
access (the Missouri river being navigable at 
all times from March till November), it has 
become the general 'port of embarkation 'for 
every part of the great western and northern 
* prairie ocean/ Besides the Santa F6 cara- 
vans, most of the Rocky Mountain traders 
and trappers, as well as emigrants to Oregon, 
take this town in th^ir route. During the 
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season of departure, therefwe, it is a place of 
much busde and actiye businesa 

Among the concourse of travellers at this 
'starting point,' besides traders and tomiats, a 
number of pale-faced invalids are generally 
to be met witL The Frames have, in feet, 
become very celebrated for their sanative 
elSects — ^more justly so, no doubt, than the 
most fasdiionable watering-i^aces of the North. 
Most chronic diseases, particularly liver com* 
plaints, dyspepsias, and similar affections, are 
often radically cured ; ovidng, no doubt, to the 
peculiarities of diet, and the regular exercise 
incid^rt to prairie life, as well as to the purity 
of the atmosphere of those elevated unem- 
barrassed regions. An invaUd myselj^ I can 
answer for the efficacy of the remedy, at least 
in my own case. Though, like other valetudi- 
narians, I was disposed to provide an ample 
supply of such commodities as I deemed ne- 
cessary for my comfort and health, I was not 
long upon the prairies before I discovered that 
most of such extra preparations were ui^ie- 
cessary, or at least quite dispensable. A few 
knick-laiacks, as a httle tea, rice, fruits, crack- 
ers, etc., suffice very well for the first fortnight, 
after which the invahd is generally able to 
take the fare of the hunter and teamster. 
Though I set out myself in a carriage, be- 
fore the close of the first week I saddled my 
pony; and when we reached the buffalo 
range, I was not only as eager for the chase as 
the sturdiest of my companions, but I enjoy- 
ed far more exquisitely my diare of the but 
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felo, than all the delicacies which were ever de- 
vised to provoke the most fastidious appetite. 

The ordinary supplies for each man's con- 
sumption during the journey, are about fifty 
pounds erf flour, as many more of bacon, ten 
of coffee and twenty of sugar, and a little 
salt Beans, crackers, and tnfles of that de- 
scription, are comfortable appendages, but be- 
ing looked upon as di^ensabk luxuries, are 
seldom to be found in any of the stores on the 
road. The buffalo is chiefly depended upon 
for fresh meat, and great is the joy of the tm- 
veller when that noble animal first appears in 
sight 

The wagons now most in use upon the 
Prairies are manufactured in Pittsbui^; and 
are usually drawn by eight mules or the same 
number of oxen. Of late years, however, I 
have seen much larger vehicles employed, 
with ten or twelve mules harnessed to each, 
and a c^trgo of goods of about five thousand 
pounds in weight At an early period the 
horse was more firequently in use, as mules 
were not found in great abundance ; but as 
soon as the means for procuring these 
animals increased, the horse was gradu- 
ally and finally* discarded, except occasion- 
ally for riding and the chase. 

Oxen having been employed by Major 
Riley for the baggage wagons of the escort 
whidh was furnished the caravan of 1829, 
they were found, to the surprise of the traders, 
to perform almost equal to mutes. Since that 
time, tSipon an average about half of thse wa- 
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gofOB m these expediticms have been drawn 
by oxen. They possess many advantages, 
such as pulling heavier loads than the same 
number of miSes, particularly through muddy 
(H sandy places; but they generally faii off in 
i^ength as the prairie grass becomes drier and 
dhortei; and often arrive at their destination in 
a most (locking pli^t In this condition I 
have seen them sacrificed at Santa Fe for ten 
dollars the pair; though in more favorable 
seasonis, they sometimes remain strong enough 
to be driven back to the United States ti^ 
same fall Therefore, although the original 
cost of a team of mules is much greater, the 
loss ultimately sustained by them is usually 
less, — to say nothing of the comfort of being 
able to travel faster and more at ease. The 
inferiority of oxen as regards endurance ia 
partially owing to the tenderness o£ theit 
feet ; for there are very few among the thou- 
scmds who have travelled on the Prairies that 
ever knew how to shoe them properly. Many 
have resorted to the curious expedient of 
shoeing their animals with ' moccasins' made 
of raw buffalo-skin, which does remarkably 
well as long as the weather remains dry; but 
when wet, they are soon' worn through. 
Even mules, for the most part, perfiH'm Sie 
entire trip wiihout being diod at all ; though 
the hoofs often become very smooth, which 
frequently renders all their movements on 
the dry grainy ^irface nearly as laborious as. 
if they were treading on ice. 
The supj^iies being at length {Nrocured, and 
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ali iMcessaiy prefsiimari^ systematically 
g<Hie thioiighy the trader begii^ the difficult 
4aakfofio»dtiigfais>vagQn5. Thoise who under- 
st»ui thmr basiiieflB,teke every precacrtion bo 
to stow, away thdr packages that no joltiiig 
<m tite ro&d can afterwards distorb the oMer 
in which they had been disposed. The 
ifi^etuBty Idisplayed bh these occeis^ns has 
&^iienliy been siich, that filter a tediotts 
journey of eight hundred miles, the goods 
h^ve be^i found to have suHtained ts^ticfa less 
mjury, than they wotdd have experienced on 
a turnpike-road^ orfirom the orcMniary hand- 
ling of property upon btir western idte^am-boats. 
The next ^eat difficulty the tmders have to 
encounter is in training those animals that 
have never before been worked, ^ti^ch is fre- 
quently attended by skn immensity of trouble. 
There is nothing, however, in the mode of 
harnessing and conducting teams in prairie 
travelling, which differs materially from that 
practised on the public highways throughout 
the States, — Hke representations of certain 
travellers to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
From tlie amusing descriptions which are 
sometimes given by this class of writers, one 
would be apt to suppose that they had never 
seen a wagon or a team of mules before, or 
that they had just emei^ed for tiie first time 
from ihe purlieus of a lai^e city. The pro- 
pensity evinced by liiese writers for giving 
an air of romance to everjrthihg they have 
dither secai or heard, would setem to imply a 
Gonvietion on Hieir part, tibat no statement of 

4 
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nnyamished facts can eyer be staiiq>ed widi 
the seal of the woiid's approbation — ^that^ a 
work, in order to prove permanently attrac- 
tive, should teem with absorditiea and abound 
in exaggerated details. How &r mich an 
assumption would be correct, I ediaU notpauae 
to inquire. 

At last all are faidy launched upon the 
l»oad prairie — the miseries of pi^paration are 
over — ^the thousand anxieties occasi0n^d by 
wearisome consultations and delays are felt 
no more. The charioteer, as he smac^ his 
whip, feels a bounding elasticity of soul within 
him, which he finds it impossible to restrain; 
--even the mules prick up their ears with a 
peculiarly conceited air, as if in anticipation 
of that change of scene which will presently 
follow. Harmony and good feeling prevail 
everywhere. The hilarious scmg, the bon 
mot and the witty repartee^ go round in quick 
succession ; and before people have had 
leisure to take cognizance of the fact, the 
lively village of Independence, with its mul- 
titude of associations, is aheady lost to the 
eye. 

It was on the 15th of May, 1831, and one 
of the brightest and most lovely of all the 
days in the calendar, that our httle party set 
out from Independence. The general reur 
dezvous at Council Grove was our immediate 
destination It is usual for Ht^ traders to 
travel thus far in detached parties, and to as- 
semble ih&ce for the purpose of entering into 
some kind of organizatiim, for mutual secuzi- 
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tf and defence daring the imaamder <^ il^ 
jDnmey. It vtbs firom thence that the for- 
mation of &e Ofxra/tHm was to be dated, and 
the chief interest of our journey to com- 
mence : therefore, to this point we all looked 
forward with great anxiety. The interme- 
diate travel was marked by very few events 
cf any interest As the wagons had gone 
before us, and we were riding in a hght car- 
riage, we were able to reach the Round 
s^Grove, about Airty-five miles distant, on the 
&st day, where we joiiied the rear dividon of 
the caravan, comprising about thirty wagons. 

On the following day we had a foretaste of 
those protracted, dnzzlingspdybsof rain, which, 
at this season of the year, so much infi^ the 
frontier prairies. It began s|»inkling about 
dark, and continued pouring without let or 
hinderance for forty-eight hours in succession ; 
and as the rain was accompanied by a heavy 
north-wester, and our camp was pitdbied in 
the open prairie, without a stick of available 
timber within a mile of us, it must be allowed 
that the whole-formed a prd^ude anything 
but flattering to valetudinarians. For my 
own part, finding the dearborn carriage in 
which I had a berth not exactly water-proof, 
I rolled my^self in a blanket and lay snugly 
coiled upon a tier of boxes and bales, under 
cover of a wagon, and thus managed to 
escape a very severe drenching. 

It may be proper to observe here, for the 
benefit of future traveller^, that in order to 
mi^e a secure shelter for the cargo, against 
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the ineteme&oes of tike 'irraiJbeivlihdte.sbQiild! 
be q^read . upoB eauh wagon a. pair of stmxt 
Oanabftng flbeeta^ with one <^ iaaffici^t wiliUk 
to reach tiie bottcmi of the body on each side^ 
so as to protect the goodstfrooL driving rain&c 
By omitting: this important precaiition: mm^y 
packages of merchandise have been serioisisly 
iBJured. Some hare preferred Uning l^e exte«- 
rior of the^ wagon-body by toeking a sim^e 
strip (^sheeting all around it QntheoiitwaDd 
trips especially, a pair of Mackinaw blankets 
can, be advantageously spiead betwixt the 
two sheets^ which efiectoaUy seoires the roof 
against thi^: w<»st of stonna This contri- 
vance has also the merit of turning the blaii* 
bets into^a pi^ofitaUe item of txade, by enabling 
the owners to evade ihe custom-houst^ o€l(^rs^ 
who woiidd o&erwise seize ^biem aa conti;ar 
hand articles.^ 

The mfechief of the storm did, not exhaust 
itiel^ however, upon our persons. The lowe 
animalft sought shelter in the ^oves ^ a con* 
»d€sraMe disitaiii^e from the encampment, and 
the^wagona»:bmng loth to tusn out in search 
of them duriisig the rain, not a few <rf course, 
when applied fw, were misaing. This, how* 
ever, is ho.uncommon occurrence* Travelers 
generally experience &r more annojrance 
from the straying of cattle durii^ the first 
hundred miks, than at any time afterwards ; 
because, apprehending no danger from the 
wild Tudians (who rarely approach within 
two hundred miles of the border), they seldom 
iieep any watch^ sdthough that is the Trj^m 
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time when a eatde-gaaid is ionMt needed It 
is only after same weeks' travel that the ani- 
mals begin to feel attached to the carnvan, 
which they then consider about as much their 
home as the stock-yard of a dairy farm. 

Afber leaving this spot the tioubles 
and vidsdtudes of our journey began in 
good earnest; for on reaching the nairow 
ridge whidi separates the Osage and Kansas 
waters (known as * the Narrows'), we en- 
countered a region of veiy troublesome quag- 
mires. On such occasions it is quite com- 
mon for a wagon to sink to the hubs in mud, 
while the surface of the soil all around would 
appear perfectly dry and smootL To extri- 
cate each other^s wagons w^e had fiequently 
to employ double and triple teams^ with ' aU 
bands to the wheels' in addition--often led 
by the prc^rietors themselves up to the wakt 
in mud and water. 

Three or i^cmi days after this, and while 
crossing the head branches of the Osage rivei^ 
we experienced a momentary alarm. Con- 
spicuously etevated upon a rod by the road- 
side, we found a paper purporting to have 
been written by the Kansas agent, stating that 
a band of Pawnees were said to be lurking 
in the vicinity ! The first excitement over, 
however, the majority of our party came to 
the conclusion that it was either a hoax of 
some of the company in advance, or else a 
stratagem of the Kaws (or Kansas Indians^ 
who, as weU as the Osages, prowl about those 
tHrairies, and steal firom Hie caravansi during 

4# 
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Hie ^p^imiatf^wbmi thoy eatoslsm tfie a^^^vt^st 
luqie that their marandiffgii will be lm4 to 
oth^em. Th^.seUom yentaie forthei^luiw* 
erei; tttan to seize upon an oci^uaioiial sttfQr 
animal, which ihey fre^pently do with tb^ 
iMfw alone of obtaining a rewai^d for letnm- 
ing itto its awn&« ijs to the Pawnees^ th^ 
most experience tiadecs were well aware 
tfai^ they had not beoi loiown to fiequent 
those kriitades isonce the conuxM^ncem^it ci 
Ibe Santa FS^ttade. But what eontnbnted 
as much as anythir^ else to lull the fears of 
the timid, was an accession to our forces of 
sey^itecoi. w^ig^ms which we overtook the 
sam^eVening* 

Early on ^ 26th of May we reached the 
hmg looiEedr^ rendezvous of Cpuocil Cypove^ 
wl^» we joined the ;main body of the c^rar 
fWDL LesA this imposing title suggest to the 
reader a snug and timving village, it should 
be observed, that, on the day <^ our departure 
fiom Independence^ we passed the last hu- 
man abode upcm our route ; therefc^e, firom 
the borders of Missouxi to those of New Mexr 
ieo not even an Indian settiement greeted our 
ey^s. 

, This point is nearly a hundred and &%* 
miles fiom Independence, and consists of a 
continuous stripe of timber nearly half a mile 
in width, : com^dsing tl^ richest vaiieties of 
trees ; such a» oak, walnut, ash, elm^ hickory, 
eta, and extending all along the valleys of a 
small stream known as ^ €k>uncil Groy^ 
^^teeky 1k^ imncipcd branch of the, Ne^o 
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fertile bottoms aad beautiful uplaud prairies^ 
irettadapted to oulti^tioa; 6uch indeed is 
i^ geiieml obaraeter : oi the CQuutry from 
thehoe to independeiice. All who have tra- 
nnersed these dc^Hi^tfal regions^ look forward 
withra&jdety to tb^ day wheu the Indian title 
to Aie land shall be extinguished, and flour- 
ishka^ 'white' settletnents di^p^l the glooi)a 
which at present preyails over this uninhabit- 
ed region. Muoh of this prolific country now 
beiongs to the Shawnees and o&er Indians 
of the IsM^tder, though some portion of it has 
iieyer been allotted to any tribe. 

Frequent attempts have been made by 
travdUiers to invest the Council Grove with a 
romantic seal: of intecest, of which the follow- 
ing fabulous vagary, which I find in a letter 
that ymnt the rounds <£ our journals^ is an 
amusing ssonple : ^ Here the Pawnee, Arapa- 
1»>, Comanche, Loup and E^itaw Indians, aU 
of whom were at war with ^u^h other, meet 
and smoke the pipe cm^e a year." Now it is 
more than probable that not a soul of nwst c^ 
the tribes mentioned above ever saw the 
Council Grove, Whate^p^r may be the inte- 
rest attached to this places however, on ac* 
count of its hUrtorical or fimeiful assodations, 
<me* thing is very certain, — ^that the novice, 
ev^i here, is sure to imagine himself in the 
midst of lurking savages. These visionary 
fears are always a source, of no little merri- 
ment to the veteran of the fields vrho does not 
hesitate to tmvd» with a smg^ wagon and a 
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comrade or two, or even alone, fiom the Ar> 
kansas river to Indep^idence. 

The facts connected mth the deaiCTatioii 
of thisspot are sdrnply thene. Messrs. Keevea^ 
Sibley and Mathers, having been commission^ 
ed by the tJnited States, in the year 1825, ta 
ma]^ a road from the confines of Misscmri to 
Sante F6, met on this q>ot with some bands 
of Osages, with whom they concluded a trea- 
ty, whereby the Indians agreed to allow all 
citizens of the United States and Mexico to 
pass unmolested, and even to lend their aid 
to those engaged in the Santa Fe trade ; for 
which they were to receive a gmtifieation of 
eight hundred dollars in merchandise. Hie 
commissioners, on this occasion, gave to the 
place the name of * Council Grove.' 

But, althoi:^h the route examined by the 
CommisMoners named above, was partially 
marked out as far as the Arkansas, by rabed 
mounds, it seems to have been of but little 
service to tmvellers, who continued to follow 
the trail previously made by the wagonSi 
whidi is now the setded road to the r^on of 
the short ^ bufi^o grass.' 

The designation of ' Council Grove,' after 
all, is perhaps the most appropriate that couM 
be given to this place ; for we there held a 
* grand council,' at which the respective 
claims of the di£Ssrent ^aspirants to office' 
were considered, leaders selected, and a sys- 
tem of government agreed upon, — as is tiie 
standing custom of these promiscuous cara- 
vans. One would have supposed that elec* 
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tHNteenif teoA ^ party spiiit' woukL hasctty 
luire penetrated ;»!(, fya into the ^wilderness: 
btti so it was. Even in our littla community: 
i?VB had our ^ o^e^steriDers' and their ^ poll** 
tical adherents^' »& earnest and as.devoted as 
aaj ctf the modem school of poUtieians in the 
mMst of ciTilization. After a great deal of 
tnciceiing and wordy war&re, however, all the 
^cancUdates' fiMind it expedient to decUne» 
and a gentieman by the name of Stanley^ 
without seeking, or even desiiing the 
^office,' was uimnimonaly proclaimed ' Cap- 
tain of. the Caravan.' The powers o£ this 
officer were midefined by any ^constitu- 
tikmal pcovisum,' and consequently vague 
asd unocrtain: orders being only viewed 
afi mere requests, tl^.are often obeyed or 
neglected at the caprice of the subordi- 
natea it is necessary to observe, however, 
timt the detain is expected to direct the order 
of travel during the day, and to designs^ the 
camping-ground at ni^ ; with many other 
fuiu^tions c^ a general cdiaracter, in the exer- 
cise^ of which the company find it c^avenient 
to acqiiiesce. But the little attention that is 
paid to his commands in cases of em^^ency, 
I will leave the reader to bec<Hiie acquainted 
vnAi^ as I did, by observing their manifesta- 
tions during the pmgress of the expediti(m< 

But after this comes the principal task of 
oirganizing. The proprietors are first notified 
by ^prochunation' to furnish a list of their 
men and wagons. The latter are generally 
apportioned into four ^divisions^' particularly 
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vrl^a the company is large — and ocurs &mf 
sisted of nearly a hundred wagcms,"^ besides 
a dozen of dearborns and other small velur 
deSy and two small cannons (a four and six 
pounder), each mounted upcm a carriage. To 
each of these divisions, a ^lieutenant' was ap- 
pointed, whose duty it was to inspect every 
'ravine and creek on the route, select the best 
crossings, and superintend what is called in 
I»airie parlance, the ^forming' of each en- 
campment 

Upon the calling of the roll, we were found 
to muster an efficient force of nearly two hun- 
dred men vdthout counting invalids or other 
disabled bodies, who, as a matter of course 
are exempt from duty. There is nothing so 
much dr^iuled by inexperienced travellers as 
the ordeal of guard duty. But no matter what 
the condition or employment of the indivi- 
dual may be, no one has the smallest chance 
oi evading t^p * common law of the prairies.' 
The amateur tourist and the listless loafer are 
precisely in the same wholesome predica- 
ment — ^they must aU take their regular turn at 
the watch. There i3 usually a set of genteel 
idlers attached to every caravan, whose wits 
are forever at work in devising schemes for 
whiling away their irksome hours at the ex- 
pense of others. By embarking in th^se ^ trips 
of pleasure,' they are enabled to hve withcmt 
expense; for the hospitable traders seldom 
refuse to accommodate even a loafing compa- 

• About half of these wagcms were drawn by ox-teams, the reef 
by mules. — The capital in merchan<tH» of the whole €amyaa ww 
about $200,000. 
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mem withft berth at thdr mess witiioat chaige* 
But then these lounging aitach69^axe expected 
at least to do good service by way of guard 
duty. None are even permitted to funush a 
i$ubstitute, as is frequently done in military ex- 
peditionS) for he that would undertake to stand 
the tmir of another beades his own, would 
scarcely be watdbful enough for the dangers 
€£ the Prairies. Even the invalid must be 
. able to produce unequivocal proofs of his 
inability, or it is a chance if the plea is ad- 
mitted. For my own part, although I started 
on the ^ sick list,' and tiiough the prairie sen* 
tinel must stand fast and brook the severest 
storm (for then it is that the strictei^ watch is 
necessary), I do not remember ever having 
missed my post but once during the whole 
journey. 

The usual number of watches is eight, 
each standing a fourth of every alternate night 
Wl^n the party is small the number is gene- 
rally reduced ; while in the case of very small 
bands, tiiiey are sometimes compelled for safe- 
ty's sake to keep one watch on duty half the 
night With large caravans the captain usu- 
ally app<Hnts eight ^ sergeants c^ the guard,' 
each of whom takes an equal pcntion of men 
under his command. 

The heterogeneous aj^earance of our com- 
pany, consisting of men from every class and 
gradeof society, with a Uttle sprinkling of the 
softer sex, would have formed an excellent 
subject for an artisf s pencil It may appear, 
peihaps^ a Uttle extraordinary that females 
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i<boukl have ventured across Ihe Prairies tinder 
such foriom auspices. Hiose who accompa- 
nied us, however, were members of a Bpcin- 
kh family who had been bani^ed in 1829, in 
pursuance of a decree of the Mexickn con- 
gress, and were now returning to theirhomes 
in consequence of a suspeni^on of the decree. 
Other females, however, have crossed Ae 
prairies to Santa F6 at different times, among 
whom I have known two req>ectable Prendi 
ladies, who now reride in Chihuahua 

The wild and motley aspect of the caravan 
can be but imperfectly conceived withc?ut an 
idea of the costumes ot its various members. 
The most * fashionable* prairie dress is the 
fustian frdck of the city*bred merchant 
furnished with a multitude of pockets capa- 
ble of accommodating a variety of ^ extra 
tacfchng.' Then there is the backwoodsman 
with his linsey or leather hunting-shirt—ttie 
former with his blue jean coat— the wagoner 
vnth his flannel-sleeve vest — ^besides an as- 
isortment of other costufties which go to fill up 
the picture. 

In the article of fire-arms there is also ah 
equally interesting medley. TRie frentier 
hunter sticks to his rifle, as noticing could in- 
duce him to carry what he terms in derision 
*the scatter-gitn.' The sportsman from the 
interior flourishes his double-barrelled fowling- 
piece with ^(jual confidence iii its superiority. 
The latter is certainly the most convenient 
defjscription of gun that can be carried on tMs 
Journey ; as a charge of buck-sKot iii ni^ 
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attacks (which are the most common), will of 
course be more likely to do execution than a 
single rifle-ball fired at random. The * repeat- 
ing' arms have lately been brought into use 
upon the Prairies, and they are certainly very 
formidable weapons, particularly when used 
against an ignorant savage foe. A great 
many were furnished beside with a bountiful 
supply of pis0:0l6 and Iqiives of every descrip- 
tion, so that tiie party made altogether a very 
bri^md-like appearance. 

During our delay at the Council Grove, the 
lab€>refs were employed in procuring timber 
for axle-treeis and other wagon repairs, of 
which a supply is always laid in before leav- 
ing this region of substantial growths ; for 
henceforward there is no wood on the route 
fit for these purposes ; not even in the moun- 
tains of Santa Fg do we meet with any ser- 
viceable timber. The supply procured here 
is generally lashed under the wagons, in 
which way a log is not unfrequently carried 
to Santa Fe, and even sometimes back again. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Hie < Catch up' — Breaking np q€ the Encampment^-Penrenitjr 
of Mules — Under way — ^The Diamond Spring — ^Eccentricities 
of Oxen — First Glance of the Antelope — Buffalo Herds and 
Prairie Novices — ^A John Gilpin Race---Calinar7Preparationf 
— ^A Bnflmo Feast — Appetite of Prairie Travellers — ^Tronbles 
in Fording Streams — Fresh Alarms and their Causes — A 
Wolfish Frolic — Arkansas River — Pleai^ing Scenery — ^Cha- 
racter of the Country — Extraordinary Surgical Operation — 
The * Pawnee Rock ' — Salutary Effects of Alarms— New Or- 
der of March — Prairie Encampment and * Upholstery '—Hop- 
pling and Tethering of the ' Stock' — Croising the Arkansas*^ 
Great Battle with Rattlesnakes — A Mustang Colt and a Mule 
Fracas — *The Caches' — Origin and Signification of the 
Term. 

Owing to the delays of organizing and 
oHier preparations, we did not leave the 
Council Grove camp till May 27th. Although 
the usual hour of starting with the prairie 
caravans is after an early breakfast, yet, on 
this occasion, we were hindered till in the af- 
ternoon. The famihar note of preparation, 
'* Catch up ! catch up !^' was now sounded 
from the captain's camp, and re-echoed from 
every division and scattered group along the 
valley. On such occasions, a scene of confu- 
sion ensues, which must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. The woods and dales resound with 
the gleeful yells of the light-hearted wagon 
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fers^ who, weary of inaction, and filled with 
joy at the prospect of getting under way, be- 
come clamorous in the extreme. Scarcely 
does the jockey on the race-course ply his 
'whip more promptly at that magic word * Go,* 
than do these emulous wagoners fly to har- 
nessing their mules at the spirit-stirring sound 
of * Catch up.' Each teamster vies with hijA 
fellows who shall be soonest ready ; and it is a 
matter of boastfiil pride to be the first to cry 
out— "All's set!" 

The uproarious bustle which follows — ^the 
hallooing of those in pursuit of animals — ^the 
exclamations which the unruly brutes call 
forth from their wrathful drivers; together 
with the clatter of bells — ^the rattle of yokes 
and harness — ^the jingle of chains — all con- 
spiie to produce a clamorous confusion, 
which would be altogether incomprehensible 
without the assistance of the eyes; while 
these al<me would hardly suffice to unmvel 
the labyrinthian manceuvres and hurly-burly 
of this precipitate breaking up. It is some- 
times amusing to observe the athletic wagon- 
er hurrying an animal to its post — ^to see him 
* heave upon' the halter of a stubborn mule, 
while the brute as obstinately ' sets back,' de- 
termined not to *move a peg' till his ovni 
good pleasure thinks It proper to do so— his 
whole manner seeming to say, " Wait tiU your 
hurry's over !" I have more titan once seen a 
driver hitch a harnessed animal to the halter, 
and by that process haul *his mulishness' for- 
Wfflxl, while each of his four projected feet 
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would leave a foixow behind; until atktfft 
the perplexed master would wrathlully ex- 
claim, " A mule will be a mule any way you 
can fix it!" 

"AJl'i^ set!" is . finally, heard from some 
teamster — "All's set," is directily iiesponded 
firom every quarter* " Stretch out !" immedi^ 
ately vociferates the captain. Th&a^ the 
* heps !' of drivers— 4he cracking of wlnp9 — 
the trampling of feet*— the occasional o^ak 
of wheels — ^ti^e rumbling of wagons— £>rm a 
new scene of exquisite confusion, which I 
shall not attempt further to describa "Fall 
in!" is heard from head-quarters, and Urn 
wagons are forthwith strung out upon the 
long inclined plain, which stretches to the 
heights beyond CouncU Grove. 

After fidfteen miles' progress, we arrived at 
the ^ DiangK^id Spring' (a crystal fountain di^ 
charging itself into a small brook), to whic^ 
in later years, caravaia^ have sometimes ad- 
vanced, befoise ^organizing.' Near twenty- 
five miles beyond we crossed the Cotton* 
wood fork of tiie Neosho^ a credt still smaller 
than that of CouncU Grrove^ iand our camp 
was pitched immediately in its fiirtber valley. 

When caravans are able to cross in the 
evenings they seldom stop on the near mde <rf 
a stream — ^first, because if it happen to rain 
during the night, it inay become flocwied, and 
cause both detention and trouble: again, 
though the stream be not impassable after 
rain, the banks become slippery and difficult 
to ascend A third and still more impc^rtaiit 
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r^ftson isytiiat^ eveii saj^poeing tbe ccmiiii^iicy 
of rain does not occur, teams will rarefy pnU 
as well in 'cold c<dlars,' as wagoners term it — 
that isy when fiesh geared— as in the progress 
df a day's travel When a heavy pull is just at 
hand in the morning, wagoners sometimes re- 
swt to Ihe expedient of driving a circuit upon 
the prairie, b^re venturing to 'take the bank.' 
We experienced a temporary alarm during 
the evening, while we lay encamped at Cot* 
tcmwood, which was rather more boisterous 
&an serious in its consequences. The wa- 
gons had been 'formed' across the neck of a 
bend in the creek, into which the cattle were 
turned, mostly in thdr yokes; for though, 
when thoroughly trainecC teamsters usually 
unyoke their oxen every night, yet at first- 
tiiey o^n leave them coupled, to save the 
trouble of re-yoking them in their unruly 
state. A Utile after dark, these animals started 
simultaneouidy, with a thundering noise and 
rattle of the yokes, towards the outlet protect- 
6d by the wagons, but for which obstacle they 
might have escaped far into ihe prairie, and. 
have been irrecoverably lost, or, at least, have 
occasioned much trouble and delay to re- 
cover them. The cause of the flight was 
not discovered; but oxen are exceedingly 
whimsical creatures when surrounded by un« 
familiar objects. One will sometimes take 
a flight at the jingle of his own yoke-irons, 
or the cou^ of lus mate, and, by a sudden- 
flounce, set the whole herd in a flurry. This 
was probably the case in the present instance ; 

6* 
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BomB 0£ ottf easily excited cooGh 
pfmions immediately sumiiaed that the coLeA 
had aceiited a burking Paiproee.. > 

Our route lay through umuterruptied prain^ 
fi>r about i<Nrty miles — iu fact I may say^ &^ 
five hundred mOes, excepting the rexf imue^ 
row firiiigea of timber along t^ borders ^ ti>& 
streama The antelope <rf the high prairied 
ijirhich. we now ooeaaionelly saw, m somietimes 
found as far east as Council Grove ; ami a&A 
few old bufialoes have sometime bei^i met 
with about €ott<mwood, we now begaQ to 
look out for this desirable game« Some scat^ 
tering bulls are generally to be seen first, form- 
ing as it would appear the ' van' « 'pM^uet 
guards' of the main droves with their cowa 
end calvea The bufi^o are ujiually found 
much fiirther eas^ early in the i^ring, than 
duiing the rest, of the year, on account of th^ 
long gsaaa^ whidh shoots up earlier in the sea- 
son than the 8h<»rt pasturage c^the {dams. 

Ourhc^s of game were destined soon to 
be realized; f(»r eady on the second cbayaftap 
leaving Cottonwood (a few miles beyc^ thua 
^rind^ Turkey creek), our eyes w^re greett 
ed with the sight of a herd amounting to neaxr 
ly a hundred head of bufiato, quietly grazing 
in the distance befiwre us. H^Jf erf our com- 
pany had probably never >aeen a bufialo be- 
gvre (at lea«t in its vnld state) ; and the ex- 
qtemeilt thjtf the finrt a^t of feese ^prairie 
beeves-' '^<^^i<>^ among a party of novices^ 

beggars^ desJ.^^**^ J^S t^?^.^ 
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leaving tiieir teams to take eaie <^themselyeS| 
seized their guns and joined the race afoot 
Here went one with his rifle or yager — ^there 
another with his double-barrelled shot-gun — 
a third with his holster-pisfols — a Mexican 
perhaps with his lance-r— another with his bow 
and arrow^h — and numbers joined without any 
arms whatever, merely for the * pleasures of 
the cha$e'^— ^ helter-skelter — a regular John 
Gilpin race, truly ^ neck or naught' The 
fleetest of the pursues were soon in the midst 
of the game, which scattered in all directions, 
like a flock of birds upon the descent of a 
hawk. 

A few 'beeves' were killed duiing the chase ; 
and as soon as our camp was pitched, the 
l)Usde of kii^Uing fires and preparing for sup- 
per commenced The new adv^tturers were 
qurioijs to taste this prairie luxury ; wMle we 
all had been so long upon salt provisions — 
novf nearly a month — rthat our appetites were 
in exquisite condition to reHsh fresh meat 
The fires had scarcely been kindled when the 
fumes of broiling meat pervaded the surround- 
ing atmoj^here; while all huddled about, 
anxiously watching their cookeries, and regal- 
ing their senses in anticipation upon the sa- 
vory odors which issued from theln. 

For the. edification of the reader, who has 
no doubt some curiosity on the subject, I will 
briefly mention, that tne 'kitchen and table 
ware' of the tmders usually consists of a skillet, 
a frjringrpan, a sheet-iron camp-kettle, a coffee- 
pot, and each mail with his tin cup and a 
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butcher's knife. The culinajy operations be- 
ing finished, the pan and kettle are set upon 
the grassy tur^ around which all take a * low- 
ly seat,' and crack their gleesome jokes, while 
from their greasy hands they swallow their 
savory viands— all with a "rehsh rarely expe- 
rienced at the well-spread tables of the most 
fashionable and wealtiiy. 

The insatiable appetite acquired by travel- 
lers upon the Prairies is almost incredible, and 
the quantity of coffee drank is still more so. 
It is an unfailing and apparently indispensa- 
ble beverage, served at every meal — even un- 
der the broiling noon-day sun, the wagoner 
will rarely fail to replenish a second time, his 
huge tin cup. 

Early the next day we reached the * little 
Arkansas,' which, altiiough endowed with an 
imposing name, is only a small creek with a 
current but five or six yards wide. But, 
though small, its steep banks and miry bed 
annoyed us exceedingly in crossing. It is the 
practice upon the prairies on aU such occasions, 
for several men to go in advance with axes, 
spades and mattocks, and, by digging the banks 
and erecting temporary bridges, to have all in 
readiness by the time the wagons arrive. A 
bridge over a quagmire is made in a few mi- 
nutes, by cross-laying it with brush (willows 
are best, but even long grass is often employ- 
ed as a substitute), and covering it with earth, 
— acroiss which a hundred wagons will often 
pass in safety. 

We had now arrived at Ihe point tiearest 
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ta^be boatler, I believe, wHeie any outrages 
have been perpetrated upon the traders to 
Santa Ffe. One rfthe eariy packing cc^npa^ 
nies lost their animals <m this Bpo% wid had to 
send back for a new supply. , 

Next day we reached Cow creek, wheiie all 
the difficulties encountered at Little Arkansas^ 
had to be reconquered : but after digging, 
bridging, shouldering the wheels, witib the 
nsutid accompaniment of- who<^ing, swear- 
ing and cmcking of whips, we soon got safely 
across and encamped in flie valley beyond. 
Alarms now began to accumulate more rapid- 
ly upon us. A couple of persons had a few 
days before been djased to the wagons by a 
band of— ^ — ^buffalo ; and this evening the en- 
campment was barely foamed when two 
hunters came bolting in vnth information that 
a hundred, perhaps of the same * enemy,' were 
at hand — at least this was the current opinion 
afterwards. The hubbub occasioned by this 
fearful news had scarcely subsided, when 
another arrived cm a panting hcurse, crying out 
** Indians ! Indians ! I've just escaped from a 
couple, who pursued me to the very camp !'* 
" To arms ! to arms !" resounded from every 
quarter — and just then a wolf) attracted by the 
fumes of broiling buffalo bones, sent up a 
most hideous howl across the creek. " Some 
one in distress !'* wm instantly shouted : " To 
his relief!" vociferated tl% crowd — and off 
they bolted, one and all, arms in hand, hurly- 
burly — cleaving the camp entirely unprotect- 
ed ; so that had an enemy been at hand in- 
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deed, and approached us ftimi Hie opposite di- 
Fection, they might easily have taken posses- 
sion of the wagons. Before they had all re- 
turned, however, a couple of hunters came in 
and laughed very heartily at the expense of 
the first alarmist, whom they had just chased 
into the camp. 

Haifa day's drive after leaving this camp 
of ^ false alarms' brought us to l^e valley of 
Arkansas river. This point is about 270 miles 
from Independence. From the adjacent 
heights the landscape presents an imposing 
and picturesque appearance. Beneath a ledge 
of wave-like yellow sandy ridges and hillocks 
spreading far beyond, descends the maje^c 
river (averaging at least a quarter of a nule in 
width), bespeckled with verdant islets, thickly 
set with Cottonwood timber. The banks are 
very low and barren, with the exception of an 
occasional grove of stunted trees, hiding be- 
hind a swamp or sand-hill, placed there as it 
were to protect it from the fire of the prairies, 
which in most parts keeps down every peren- 
nial growth. In many places, indeed, where 
there are no islands, the river is so entirely bare 
of trees, that the unthinking traveller might 
approach almost to its very brink, without sus- 
pecting its presence. 

Thus far, many of the prairies have a fine 
and productive appearance, though the Neo- 
dio river (or Coimdl Grove) seems to form 
the western boundary of the traly rich and 
beautiful country of the border. Up to that 
point the prairies are similar to those of Mis- 
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itouri — ^il^ soil equally exuberant and fertile ; 
while all the country that lies beyond, is of a 
far more barren character — ^vegetation of eve- 
ly kind is more stinted — the ^y flowers more 
scarce, and the scanty timber of a very infe- 
rior quality: indeed, the streams, from Coun- 
cil Grove westwcurd, are lined with very Uttle 
efee than cottonwood, barely interspersed here 
and there with an occasional elm or hack- 
berry. 

Following up the course of this stream for 
some twenty miles, now along the valley, and 
dgain traversing the points of projecting emi- 
nences, we reached Walnut creek. I have 
heard of a surgical operation performed at this 
point, in the smnmei: of 1836, which, though 
not done exactiy secundwm artem, might sug- 
gest some novel reflections to the man of sci- 
ence. A few days before the caravan had 
reached this place, a Mr. Broadus, in attempt- 
ing to draw his rifle from a wagon muzzle 
foremost, discharged its contents into his amu 
The bone being dreadfully shattered, the un- 
fortunate man was advised to submit to an 
amputation at once ; otherwise, it being in 
the month of August, and excessively warm, 
mortification would soon ensue. But 
Broadus obstinately refused 'to consent to 
this course, till death began to stare him in the 
face. By this time, however, the whole arm 
had become gangrened, some spots having 
already appeared above the place where the 
operation should have been performed. The 
invalid's case was therefore considered per- 
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fectly hopeless, and he wem given up by all 
his comrades, who'thou^t of Ikde else than 
to consign him .to the gmve. 

But being unwilling to resign himself to the 
fate whidh appeared frowning over him, witi> 
out a last effort, he obtained the consent of 
two or three of the party, who undertook to 
amputate his arm merely to gratify the wishes 
of the dying man ; for in such a light they 
viewed him. Their only *case of instru- 
ments' consisted of a handsaw, a butcher's 
knife and a large iron bolt The teeth of the 
saw being considered too coarse, they went tS^ 
work, and soon had a set of fine teeth filed on 
the back. The knife having been whetted 
keen, and the iron bolt laid upon the fire, they 
commenced the operation r and in l«5s time 
flianit takes to tell it, the ami Was opened 
round to the bone, which was almost in an 
instant sawed off; and with "ttie whizzing hot 
iron the whtile stump was so effectually sear- 
ed as to close the arteries completely. Band- 
ages were how applied, and the company pro^ 
ceeded on their journey as though nothing had 
occurred. The arm commenced healing ra- 
pidly, and in a few i^eeks the patient was 
sound and well, and is perhaps still living, to 
bear witness to the Superiority of the ^ hot iron' 
bver ligatures, in ^taMng up' arteries. 

On flie following day our route lay mosfly 
over a level plain, whifeh usually teems with 
buffalo, arid is beatttifUlty ad^tpted to the 
dtase. At the dii^Brice of about fifteen miles|, 
the attention pf the traveller is directed to the 
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Pawnee Rock,* so called, it is said, on account 
of a battle's having once been fought hard by, 
between the Pawnees and some other tribp. 
It is situated at the projecting point of a ridge, 
Qnd upon its surface are furrowed, in uncouth 
but legible characters, numerous dates, and 

. the names of various travellers who have 

• chanced to pass that way. 

Wfe encampisd at Ash creek, where we 
again experienced sundry alarms in conse- 
quence of * Indian sign,' that was discovered 

^in the creek valley, such as unextinguished 

"fires, about which were found some old moc- 
casins, — ^a sure indication of the recent re- 
treat of savages from the vicinity. These 
constant alarms, however, although too fre- 
quently the result of groundless and unmanly 
fears, are not without their salutary effects 
upon the party. They serve to keep one con- 
stantly on the alert, and to sharpen those facul- 
ties of observation which would otherwise 
become blunted or inactive. Thus far also we 
had marched in two lines only; but, after cross- 
ing the Pawnee Fork, each of the four divi- 
sions drove on in a separate file, which became 
henceforth the order of march till we reached 
the border of the moimtains. By moving in 
long lines as we did before, the march is con- 
tinually interrupted ; for every accident which 
delays a wagon ahead stops all those behind. 
By marching four abreast, this difficulty is 
partially obviated, and the wagons can also 
be thrown more readily into a condition of 
defence in case of attack. 

6 
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Upon encamping the \¥Bgons are formed 
into a 'hollow square' (each division to a 
side); constituting at once an enclosure (<a 
corral) for the animals when needed, and a 
fortification against the Indiana Not to em- 
barrass this cattle-pen, the camp fires are 
all lighted outside of the wagons. Outside 
of the wagons, also, the travellers spread their 
beds, which consist, for the most part, erf bui^ 
falo-rugs and blankets. Many content them- 
selves with a single Mackinaw; but a pair 
constitutes the most regular pallet ; and he 
that is provided with a buffalo-rug into the 
bargain, is deemed luxuriously supplied. It 
is most usual to sleep out in the open air, as 
well to be at hand in case of attack, as indeed 
for comfort ; for the serene sky of the Prairies 
affords the most agreeable and wholesome 
canopy. That deleterious attribute of night 
air and dews, so dangerous in other climates, 
is but little experienced upon the high plains : 
on the contrary, the serene evening air seems 
to affect the health rather favorably than oth- 
erwise. Tents are so rare on these expedi- 
tions that, in a caravan of two hundred men, 
I have not seen a dozen. In time of rain the 
traveller resorts to his wagon, which affords a 
far more secure shelter than a tent ; for if 
the latter is not beaten down by the storms 
which so often accompany rain upon the 
prairies, the ground underneath is at least apt 
to be flooded. During dry weather, how- 
ever, even the invalid prefers the open air. 

Prior to the date of our trip it had been cu»- 
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tomaiy to secme the horses by h<^pling them. 
The *fore-hiq)ple' (a leathern strap or rope 
maoade upon the fore-legs) being most con* 
lenient, was more frequency used; though 
the ^side-line' (a hopple connecting a fore 
and a hind leg) is the most secure ; for with 
this an animal can hardly increase his pace 
beyond a hobblmg walk ; whereas, with the 
fore-hopple, a frighted horse will scamper off 
with nearly as much velocity as though he 
were uni^ackled But, better than either of 
these is the practice which the caravans have 
since adopted of tethering the mules at night 
around the wagons, at proper intervals, with 
ropes twenty-five or thirty feet in length, tied 
to stakes fifteen to twenty inches long, driven 
into the ground ; a supply of which, as well 
as malletSy the wagoners always carry with 
Hieui. 

It is amuBing to witness the dii^utes which 
often arise among wagoners about their 

* staking ground.' Each teamster is allowed, 
by our ' comm(m law,' a space of about a 
hundred yards immediately fironting his 
wagon, which he is ever ready to defend, if a 
n^hbor shows a disposition to encroach 
upon his soil. If any animals are found 

* staked' beyond the * chartered limits,' it is the 
duty of the guard to ^ knock them up,' and 
turn them into Hie earral. Of later years the 
tethering of oxen has also been resorted to 
with advantage. It was thought at first that 
animals thus confined by ropes could not pro- 
cure a sufiicient supply of food; but expert 
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ence has allayed all apprehenaum on the sub* 
ject In fact, as the camp is always pitched 
in the most luxuriantly clothed patches of 
prairie that can be selected^ a mule is seldom 
able to dispatch in the course of cme nigh^ 
all the grass within his reach. Again, when 
animals are permitted to range at liberty, they 
are apt to mince and nibble at the tenderest 
blades and spend their time in roaming from 
point to point, in search of what is most agree- 
able to their ' epicurean palates ;' whereas if 
they are restricted by a rope, they will at once 
fall to with earnestness and cUp tiie pasturage 
as it comea 

Although the buffalo had been scarce for a 
few days, — ^frightened ofl^ no doubt, by the 
Indians whose * sign' we saw about Ash <areek, 
they soon became exceedingly abundant The 
larger droves of these animals are sometimes 
a source of great annoyance to the caravans, 
as, by running near our loose stocky there 
is frequent danq^er of their caui^ng stampedes 
(or general scamper), in whksh case mules, 
norses and oxen have been known to run 
away among the buffalo, as though they had 
been a gang of their own species. A com- 
pany of traders, in 1824, lost twenty or thirty 
of Iheir animals in this way. Hunters have 
also been deprived of their horses in the same 
way. Leaping from them in h^te, in order 
to take a more determinate aim at a buffalo, 
the horse has been known to take fright, and 
following the fleeing game, has disappeared 
with saddle, bridle, pistols and all — most pro* 
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baUy never to be heard of agaiDL In &cty to 
l€>ok for stock upon tiiese prairies, would be 
eoQapbatically to ^search for a needle in a hay* 
i^ck;' not only because they are virtually 
boundless, but that being everywhere alive 
with herds <rf bufi^o, from whidi horses can- 
not be distinguished at a distance, one knows 
not whither to turn in search after the stray 
animals. 

We had lately been visited by firequent 
dhowers of rain, and upon observing the Ar- 
kansas river, it was found to be rising, which 
seemed portentous of the troubles which the 
* June freshef might occai^on us in crossing 
it; and, as it was already the 11th of this 
month, this annual occurrence was now 
hourly expected. On some occasi<»is dam; 
vans have be^i obliged to consfruct what is 
called a'buffalo4>oat,' whidi is done by stretch- 
ing the hides of these animals over a £rame 
of poles, or, what is still more ccmimon, over 
an empty wagourbody. The ' June fireshets,' 
however, are seldom of long duraticm ; and, 
durijig the greatest portion of the year, the 
ehannel is very shallow. Still the bed of the 
river being in many places filled with quick- 
sand, it is requisite to examine and mark out 
tihie best ford with stakes, before one under- 
takes to cross. The wagons are then driven 
over usually b^ik double teams, which should 
never be permitted to stop, else animals and 
wagons are apt to founder, and the loading is 
tiable to be damaged. I have v^tneased a 
whole team down at once, rendering it necesh 

6* 
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sary to tinhameds and drag each mtde out 
separately : in fiict, more than, common exer- 
tion is sometimes required to prevent these 
dmn{Hsh animals from drowning in their fright 
and struggles through the water, though Sie 
current he but shallow at tiie place. Hence 
it is that oxen are much safer for fording 
streams than mules. As for ourselves, we 
forded the river without serious diflELculty. 

Rattlesnakes are proverbially abundant up- 
on all these prairies, and as there is seldom to 
be found either stick or stone with which to 
kill them, one hears almost a constant popping 
of rifles or pistols among the vanguard, to 
clear the route of these disagreeable occu- 
pants, lest they should bite our animals. As 
we were toiling up through the sandy hil- 
locks which border the souQiem banks of the 
Arkansas, the day being exceedingly warm, 
we came upon a perfect den of these reptilea 
I will not say ' thousands,' though this perhaps 
were nearer the truth — ^but hundreds at least 
were owled or crawling in every direction. 
They were no sooner discovered than we 
were upon them with guns and pistols, de* 
t^rmined to let none of them escape. 

In the midst of this amusing scramble 
among the snakes, a wild mustang colt, which 
had, somehow 'OT other, become separated 
from its dam, came bolting among our relay 
of loose stock to add to the confusion. One 
of our mules, evidently impressed with tiie 
ixnpertineilce of the intruder, ^rang forward 
a|id attacked it, with the apparent intenticm 
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of execatulg satrunary chastisement ; ^vfaile 
another mule, with more ben^nity of temper 
tiian its irascible compeer, engaged most ius^ 
tily in defence of the unfortunate little mus- 
tang. As the contest was carried on among 
the wagons, the teamsters soon became very 
uproarious ; so that the whole, with the snake 
fmcas, made up a capital scene of confusion. 
When the mijde skirmish would have ended, 
if no one had interfered, is a question which 
remained undetermined; for some of our 
company, in view of the consequences that 
might result from the contest, mthef inhu- 
manly took sides with the assailing mule; 
and soon after they entered the lists, a rifle 
ball relieved the poor colt from its earthly em- 
barrassments, and the company from further 
domestic disturbance. Peace once more re- 
stored, we Mon got under way, and that eve- 
ning pitched our camp opposite the celebrated 
* Caches,' a place where some of the earUest 
adventurers had been compelled to conceal 
their merchandise. 

The history of the origin of these * Caches* 
may be of sufficient interest to merit a brief 
recital Beard, of the unfortunate party of 
\ 1812, alluded to in the first chapter, having 
returned to the United States in 1822, together 
with Chambers, who had descended the Cana- 
dian river the year before, induced some small 
capitalists of St Louis to join in an enter- 
prise, and then undertook to return to Santa 
FS the same fall, with a small party and an 
ass(ntmyent of merchandise. Readying the Ai- 
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kansas late in the season, they were overtaken 
by a heavy snow stwrn, and driven, to tafce 
Salter on a large island. A rigorous winter 
ensued, which forced them to remain pent up 
in that place for three long months. During 
this time the greater portion of their animals 
perished ; so that, when the spring began to 
open, they were unable to continue thdar 
joumey with their gooda In this emergency 
&ey made a cache some distance above, on 
the north side of the river, where they stowed 
away the most of their merchandise. From 
thence they proceeded to Taos, where they 
procured mules, and returned to get tiieir hid- 
den property. 

Few travellers pass this way without visit- 
ing these mossy pits, some of which remain 
partly unfilled to the present day. In the 
vicinity, or a few miles to the eastward per- 
haps, passes the hundredth degree of longi* 
tude west from Green^Yich, which, from the 
Arkansas to Red River, forms the boundary 
between the United States and the Meadccm^ 
or rather the Texan territory. 

The term cache^ meaning a ploxe of concecJr 
mentf was originally used by the Canadian 
French trappers and traders. It is made by 
digging a hole in the ground, somewhat in 
the shape of a jug, which is hned with dry 
kicks, grass, or anything else that wiU pro- 
tect its contents firom the dampness of the 
fearth. In this place the goods to be conceal- 
ed are carefully stowed away ; and the aper- 
ture is then so effectually closed as to protect 
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them from the rams. In cackmg^ a great deal 
of skill is often required, to leave no signs 
^whereby the cunning savage might discover 
the place of deposit To this end, the exca- 
vated earth is carried to some distance and 
carefully concealed, or thrown into a stream, 
if one be at hmid. The place selected for a 
cache is usuaUy some rolling point, sufficient- 
ly elevated to be secure from inundations. 
1£ it be well set with grass, a solid piece of 
turf is cut out large enough for the entrance. 
The turf is afterward laid back, and taking 
root, in a short time no signs remain of its 
ever having been molested. However, as 
every locahty does not afford a turfy site, thp 
camp 4re is sometimes built upon tiie place, 
or the animals are penned over it, which ef- 
fectually destroys aU traces of the cache. 

This mode of concealing goods seems to 
have been in use from the time of the earliest 
French voyagers in America. Father Henne- 
pin, during Ms passage down the Mississippi 
river, in 1680^ describes an operation oi this 
kind in the following tenns : " We took up the 
green Sodd, and laid it by, and digg'd a hole in 
3ie Earth where we put our Goods, and covered 
them with pieces of Timber and Earth, and 
then put in again the green Turf; so that 
'twas impossible to suspect that any Hole had 
been digged under it, for we flung the Earth 
into the River." Returning a few weeks 
after, they found the cache all safe and sound. 
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A Desert Plain — Preparation for a *Water-Scrape' — Accident to 
a French Doctor-^Upsetting of a Wagon and its Conseqnences 
— A Party of Sioux Warriors — The first real Alarm— Conf^ 
sion in the Camp — Friendly Demonstrations of the Indians — 
The Pipe of Peace— Squaws and Papooses — An Extemporary 
Village-^Lose our Track — Search after the Lost River — Hor- 
rible Prospective— The Cimarron Found at last — A Night of 
Alarms — Indian Serenade and Thieving — Indian Diplomacy — 
Hail-stones and Hurricanes— 'Position of the Captain (^ a Carar 
van — His Troubles, his Powera and Want of Powers — ^Morc 
Indians — ^tiostile Encounter — Results of the Skirmish — The 
* Battle-GrcHmd' — Col. Vizcarra and the Gros Ventres. 

Our route had already led us up the course 
of the Arkansas rirer for over a hundred mUes, 
yet the earlier caravans often passed ftom fifty 
to a I^undred further up before crossing the 
liver; therefore nothing like a regular ford 
had ever been established. Nor was there a 
road, not even a trail, anywhere across the 
&mous plain, extending between the Arkan- 
sas and Cimarron rivers, a distance of over 
fifty miles, which now lay before us — ^the scene 
of such ftrequent sufierings in former times for 
want of water. It having been determined 
upon, however, to strike across this dreaded 
desert the following morning, the whole party 
wan busy in preparing for the ' water scrjape/ 
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as tiiese djtou^ij drives are very appropjdately 
cidled by prairie travellers. This tract of coun- 
try may truly be styled tbe grand ^prairie 
ocean ;' for not a single landmark is to be seen 
for more tban forty miles — scarcely a visible 
eminence by which to direct one's course. All 
is ds level as the sea^ andthe compass was our 
surest, as well as principal guida 

Ih view of thb pasi^g^ as welj as that of 
many other dry stretches upon the route, the 
travel!^ should be apprised of the necessity 
of providing a water-cask holding at least five 
gallons to each wagon, in which a supply for 
drinking and cooking may be carried along to 
serve in cases of emergency. 

The evening before the embarking of a 
caravan upon this plain, the captain*s voice is 
usually heard above the din and clatter of the 
<;amp, ordering to "fill up the water kegs," — a 
precaution which cannot be repeated too 
often, as new adventurers are usually ignorant 
of the necessity of providing a supply suffi- 
cient to meet every contingency that may be- 
fal during two or more days' journey over this 
arid region. The cooks are equally engrossed 
by their respective vocations : some are mak- 
ing bread, others preparing viands, and all 
tasking their ingenuity to lay by such stores 
as may be deemed expedient for at least two 
days' consumption. On Ihe following morn- 
ing (June 14th), the words * catch up' again 
resounded through the canq>, and ^e cara* 
Tan was once more in motion. 

Fot the first five miles we hada jb^avy pull 
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amcmgthe sandy hillocks ; but soon Uie broad 
and level plain opened before us. We had 
hardly left the river's side, however, when we 
experienced a delay of some hours, in conse- 
quence of an accident which came very nigh 
proving &tal to a French doctor of our com- 
pany. Fearful lest his stout top-heavy dear- 
bom should upset whilst i^irting the slope of 
a hUl, he placed himself below in ordet to 
sustain it with his hands. ^ But, in spite of all 
his exertions, the carriage tumbled over, crush- 
ing and mashing him most frightfully. He 
was taken out senseless, and but Utde hopes 
were at first entertained of his recovery. 
Having revived, however, soon after, we were 
enabled to resume our march ; and, in the 
course o£ time, tiie wounded patient entirely 
recovered. 

The next day we fortunately had a heavy 
shower, which afforded us abundance of 
water. Having also swerved considerably to- 
ward the sout^ we fell into a more uneven 
section o£ country, where we had to. cross a 
brook swelled by the recent rain, into which 
one of the wagons was unfortunately over- 
set This, however, was not a very uncom- 
mon occurrence; for unruly oxeu, when 
thirsty, will often rash into a pool in despite 
of the driver, dragging the wagon over every 
object in their way, at the imminent risk of 
turning it topsy-turvy into the water. We 
were now compelled to make a halt, and all 
hands flocked to the assistance of the owner 
of the damaged cargo. In a few mmutes 
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«bout an acre of groiand was completely 
covered with calicoes, and other domestic 
goods, presenting altogether an interesting 
spectacte.. 

All were busily occupied at this work when 
some objects were seen moving in the dis- 
tance, M^ch at firirt were mistaken for buffalo ; 
but wer6 speedily identified as horsemen. 
Anxiety was depicted iti every countenance. 
Could it be posdbl&othat the party of Capt 
Sublette, which was neeorly a month ahead erf 
us, had been lost in these dreary soUtudes? 
or was it the band of Capt Bent, who was 
expected to foUow some time after us? This 
anxious suspense, however, lasted only for a 
few minutes ; and the cry of ^^ Indians !" soon 
made the wdUdn ring. Still they appeared 
to approach too slowly for the western prairie 
tribes. A little nearer, and we soon perceived 
that they carried a iSag, which turned out to 
be that of the United States. This welcome 
sight allayed at once all uneasiness; as it 1^3 
weU known thatmost savages, when friendly, 
approach the whites with a hoi^Kd flag, pro- 
vided they have one. It turned out to be fi 
party of about eighty Sioux, who were on a 
tour upon the Prairies for the purpose of trad- 
ing with, stealing from or marauding upon 
the south-western nations. Our communica- 
tions were carried on entirely by mgns; yet 
we understood them perfectly to say, that there 
were immense numbers of Indiums ahead, 
upon the Cimarron river, whom they described 
by symboUc kmguage to be Blackfeet and Co 

7 
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manches ; a most agreeable prospect for the 
imagination to dwell upon! 

We now moved on slowly and leisurely, 
for all anxiety on the subject of water had 
been happily set at rest by frequent falls 
of rain. But imagine our consternation- and 
dismay, when, upon descending into the valley 
of the Cimarron, on the morning of the 19th 
of June, a band of Indian warriors on horse- 
back suddenly appeared before us from be- 
hind the ravines — an imposing array of death- 
deaUng savages! There was no merriment 
in this ! It was a genuine alarm — a tangible 
reality ! These warriors, however, as we soon 
discovered, were only the van-guard of a 
' countless host,' who were by this time pour- 
ing over the opposite ridge, and galloping 
directly towards us. 

The wagons were soon irregularly * formed' 
upon the hill-side : but in accordance with 
the habitual carelessness of caravan traders, a 
great portion of the caen were unprepared for 
Sie emergency. Scores of guns were * empty,' 
and as many more had been wetted by the 
recent showers, and would not ' go off' Here 
was one calling for balls — another for powder 
— a third for flints. Exclamations, such as, 
"Tve broke my ramrod" — "Tve spilt my 
caps" — " I've rammed down a baU Avithout 
powder" — "My gun is * choked;' give me 
yours"— -were heard from different quarters; 
while a timorous ' greenhorn' would perhaps 
cry out, " Here, take my gun, you can out- 
simot me !" The more dmmg bolted off to 
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encounter the enemy at once, while the timid 
and cautious took a stand with presented rifle 
behind the wagons. The Indians who were 
in advance made a bold attempt to press upon 
us, which came near costing them dearly ; for 
some of our fiery backwoodsmen more than 
once had their rusty but unerring rifles direct- 
ed upon the intruders, some of whom would 
inevitably have fallen before their deadly aim, 
had not a few of the more prudent traders m- 
terposed. The savages made demonstrations 
Qo less hostile, rushing, with ready sprung 
bows, upon a portion of our men who had gone 
in search of water; and mischief would, per- 
haps, have ensued, had not the impetuosity 
of the warriors been checked by the wise men 
of the nation. 

The Indians were collecting around us, 
however, in such great numbers, that it was 
deemed expedient to force them away, so as 
to resume our march, or at least to take a 
more advantageous position. Our company 
was therefore mustered and dmwn up in 'line 
of battie 'y and, accompanied by the sound of a 
drum and fife, we marched towards the main 
group of the Indians. The latter seemed far 
more delighted than frightened with this 
strange parade and music, a spectacle they 
had, no doubt, never witnessed before, and 
pei^aps looked upon the whole movement 
rather as a complunentary salute than a hos- 
tile array ; for there was no interpreter through 
whom any communication could be convey- 
ed to them. But, whatever may have, been 
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their impresakms, one thing is certain, — Hmt 
the principal chief (^irho was dressed in a long 
red coat of strouding, or coarse cloth) appear- 
ed to hare full conS[dence in the virtues of 
liis calumet; which he lighted, and came 
boldly forward to meet our warUke corps, 
serenely smoking the ' pipe of peace,' Oiu 
captain, now talong a whiflf with the savage 
chief) directed him by s^ns to cause his 
warriors to retire. This most of them did, to 
rejoin the long train of squaws and papooses 
v^dth the baggage, who followed in the rear, 
and were just tiien seen emerging from be- 
yond the hills. Having slowly descended to 
the banks of the stream, they pitched their 
wigwams or lodges; over five himdred of 
which soon bespeckled the ample valley be- 
fore us^ and at once gave to its recently 
meagre surface the aspect of an immense 
Indian village. The entire number of the 
Indians, when collected together, could not 
have been less than from two to three thou- 
sand — ^although some of our company insisted 
that there were at least four thousand souLs. 
In such a case they must have mustered 
nearly a thousand warriors, while we were 
but htde over two hundred strong. Still, our 
superior arms and the protection afforded by 
the wagons, gave us considerably the advan- 
tage, even supposing an equality in point 
, of valor. However, the appearance of the 
squaws and children soon convinced us, that, 
for the present, at least, they had no hostile in- 
tenticms; so we also descended into the valley 
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and fonned our camp a few hundred yards 
below them. The ^ capitanes,' or head men 
of the whites and Indians, shortly after met^ 
and, again smoldng the calumet, agreed to be 
fhends. 

Although we were now on the very banks 
of the Cimarron, even the most experienced 
traders of our party, whether through firight 
or ignorance, seemed utterly unconscious of 
the fact Having made our descent, far be- 
low the usual point of approach, and there 
being not a drop of water found in the sandy 
bed of the river, it was mistaken for Sand 
creek, and we accordingly proceeded without 
noticing it Therefore, after our /big talk* was 
concluded, and dinner dispatched, we again 
set out southward, in search of the Cimarron. 
As we were starting, warriors, squaws and 
papooses now conmienced flocking about us, 
gazing at our wagons with amazement ; for 
many of them had never, perhaps, seen such 
vehicles before, A few cMefs and others fol- 
lowed us to our next encampment ; but these 
were sent away at night 

Our guards were now doubled, as a night 
attack was apprehended; for although we 
were well aware that Indians never commit 
outrages with their families at hand, yet 
it was feared that they might either send them 
away or conceal them dining the night A 
httle after dark, these fecuis seemed about to 
be realized ; as a party of thirty or forty Indians 
were seen coming up towards the encamp- 
ment Immediate preparations were made 
T 
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to attack them, when they turned out to be a 
band of squaws, with merely a few men as 
gallants-^all of whom were summarily turned 
adrift, without waiting to speculate upon the 
objects of their visit The next morning a 
few others made their appearance, which we 
treated in preeinely &e same manner, as a 
horse was missing, which it was presxmied 
the Izklians had stolen. 

.' We continued our march . southward in 
a^ar^hpf the 'lost river/ After a few miles' 
trdvel we encountered a ledge erf sand-hills^ 
i;trhicih obstructed our course, and forced us to 
tum westward and foJJow their border for the 
rest of the day. Finding but little water that 
night, and none at all the next day, we be^m 
by noon to be sadly lightened ; for nothing is 
ihore alarming to the prairie traveller tiiart 
a 'water-scrape.' The impression soon be* 
oame general that we were lost — ^lost on that 
inhospitable desert, which had been the ftea- 
tre of sa;.many former scenes of suffering! 
andt otur course impeded by sand-hills! A 
council of the veteran travellers was called to 
titke our emergency into consideratbn. I* 
was at once resolved to strike in a northwest- 
acly direction in search of the ' dry ravine' we 
bad left behind us, which iwas now suppose 
to have been the Cimarron. 

j We had just set out, when a couple of In- 
dians approached us, bringing the horse we 
had lost llie night before ; an apparent diemon- 
stration of good faith which could hardly have 
he^ anticipated. It was evidently an efl^rt 
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to ingratiate themselves in our favar, and es- 
tablish an intercourse — ^perhaps a traflSic. But 
the outrages upon M^gor Riley, as well as 
upon a caravan, not two years hefore, perpe- 
trated probably by the same Indians, were 
fresh in the. memory of all; so that none of 
tu5 were willing to confide in theijr ftieudly 
professions. On inquiring by means of signs 
for the nearest water, they pointed to the di- 
rection we were travelling : and fincdly taking 
the lead, they led us, by the shortest way, to 
the valley of the long^sought Cimarron, 
which, with its delightful green-grass gladw 
and flowing torrent (very, different in €^pear- 
ance fi»m where we had crossed it below), 
had all the aspect of an * elysian vale,' com- 
pared with what we had seen for some time 
past We pitched our camp in the valley, 
much rejoiced at having again 'made a 
port' 

We were not destined to rest Icoig in 
peace^ however. About midnight we were 
all aroused by a cry of alarm, the like of 
which had not been heard since the day 
Don Quixote had his famous adventure with 
the fulling-mills; and I am not quite sure 
but some of our party sufiered as much from 
Mght as poor Sancho Panza did on that me- 
imnable occasion. But Don Quixote and 
Sancho only heard the thumping of the mills 
and the roaring of the waters; while we 
heard the thumping of the Indian drums, ac- 
companied by occasional jrelli^ which our ex- 
erted fancies immediately confined into n<rtes 
of the fearful war-song. 
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After the whole company had been raider 
arms for an hour or two, finding the cause of 
alarm approached no nearer, we again retired 
to rest But a little before daylight we were 
again startled by the announcement — " The 
Indians are coming ! — they are upon the very 
camp r* In a moment every man was up in 
arms; and several guns were presented to 

* salute' the visitors^ when, to our extreme 
mortification, they were found to be but eighl 
or ten in number. They were immediately 
dispatched, by signs, and directed to remain 
away till morning — ^which they did. 

On the following day, we had been in mo- 
tion but a few minutes, when the Indians be- 
gan flocking around us in laige numbers, and 
by the time we encamped in the evening, we 
had perhaps a thousand of these pertinacious 
creatures, males and females, of all ages and 
descriptions, about us. At night, every means^ 
without resorting to absolute violence, was 
employed to drive them away, btit wi&out 
entire success. At this time a small band of 
warriors took the round of our camp, and 

* serenaded' us with a monotonous song of 
hee^hhehs, with the view, I suppose, of gain- 
ing permission to remain ; hoping, no doubt, 
to be able to * drive a fair business' at pilfer- 
ing during the night In &ct, a few small 
articles were already missing, and it was now 
discovered that they had purloined a pig of 
lead (between fifty and a hundred pounds 
weight) fi-om one of the cannon-carriages, 
where it had been carelessly left:. This in- 
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<^E:eased the uneasiiieiss which already prevail- 
ed to a considerable extent; and many of us. 
would imagine it already moulded into bul- 
lets, which we were . perhaps destined to re- 
ceive before morning from the muzzles of 
, their fuals. Some were even so liberal as to 
express a willingness to pardon the theft, 
rather than give the Indians the trouble of 
sending it back in so hasty a manner. After 
a tedious night of suspense and conjecture, it 
was no small relief to those whose feelings 
had been so highly wrought upon^ to find, on 
waking up in &e morning, that every man 
still retained his scalp. 

We started at a much earlier hour, this 
morning, in hopes to leave our Indian tor- 
mentors behind; but they were too wide- 
awake for us. By the time • the wagoners 
had completed the task of gearing their teams, 
the squaws had * geared' their dogs, and load- 
ed them with their lodge poles and covers, 
and other light ' plunder,' and were travelling 
fast in our waka Much to our comfort, how- 
ever, the greatest portion abandoned us before 
night ; but the next day several of the chiefs 
overtook us again at noon, seeming anxious 
to renew the ' treaty of peace' The truth is, 
the former treaty had never been * sealed' — 
they had received no presents, which form an 
indispensable ratification of all their ' treaties' 
with the whitea Some fifty ot sixty dollars' 
worth of goods having been made up for them, 
chey now left us apparently satisfied; and al- 
though they continued to return and annoy us 
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for a couple of days longi^ ; they at last en- 
tirely disappeared. 

It was generally supposed at the time that 
there was a great number of Comanches and 
Arrapahoes among this troop of savages ; but 
they were principcdly if not altc^ther Blackfeet 
and Gros Ventrea We afterward learned that 
on their return to the noithem mountains, they 
met with a terrible defeat firom the Sioux and 
other neighboring tribes, in which they were 
said to have lost more than half their number. 

We now encountered a great deal of wet 
weather ; in fact this region is famous for cold 
protracted rains of two or three dayis' dura- 
tion. Storms of hail-stones larger than hen's 
eggs are not uncommon, frequently accom- 
panied by the most tremendous hurricanes. 
The violence of the wind is sometimes so 
great that, as I have heard, two road- wagons 
were once capsized by one of these terrible 
thunder-gusts; the raio, at the same time, 
floating the plain to the depth of several inch- 
es. In short, I doubt if tiiere is any knoAvn 
region out of the trojncs, that can ' head' the 
great prairies in * getting up' thunder-storms, 
combining so many of the elements of the 
awful and sublime. 

During these storms the guards were often 
very careless. This was emphatically the 
case with us, notwithstanding our knowledge 
of the proximity of a horde of savages. In 
fact, the caravan was subject to so little con- 
trol that the patience of Capt Stanley under- 
went some very severe trials ; so much so 
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fliat he threatened more than once to resign. 
Truly,there is not a better school for testing a 
man's temper, than the command of a pro- 
miscuous caravan of independent tradera 
The rank of captain is, of course, but little 
more than nonunaL Every proprietor of a 
two-horse wagon is apt to assume as much 
authority as &e commander himself and to 
issue his orders without the least consultation 
at head-quarters. It is easy then to conceive 
. that the captain has anything but an enviable 
berth. He is expected to keep order while 
few are disposed to obey — ^loaded with exe- 
crations for every mishap, whether acciden- 
tal or otherwise; and when he attempts 
to remonstrate he only renders himself ridicu- 
lous, being entirely without power to enforce 
his commands. It is to be regretted that some 
system of 'maritime law* has not been intro- 
duced among these traders to secure subordi- 
nation, which can never be attained while the 
commander is invested with no legal author- 
ity. For my own part, I can see no reason 
why the captain of a prairie caravan should 
not have as much power to call his men to ac- 
count for disobedience or mutiny, as the cap- 
tain of a ship upon the high seas. 

After following the course of the Cimarron 
for two days longer, we at length reached a 
place called the 'Willow Bar,' where we took 
the usual mid-day respite of two or three 
hours, to afford the animals time to feed, and 
our cooks to prepare dinner. Our wagons 
were regularly * formed,' and the anihaaki 
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tamed loose to graze at leisure, with only a 

* day-guard' to watch them. Those who had 
finished their dinners lay str^ch^ upon their 
blankets, and were just beginning to enjoy 
the luxury of a siesta — ^when all of a sudden, 
the fearful and oft-reiterated cry of " Indians !'* 
turned this scene of repose into one of bus- 
tle and confusion. 

From the opposite ridge at the distance of 
a mile, a^warm of savages were seen coming 
upon us, at full charge, and their hideous 
whoop xmd yell soon resoui^ded through the 
valley. Such a jumbUng of promiscuous 
voices I never expect to hear again. Every 
one fancied himself a commai^er, and voci- 
ferated his orders accordingly. The air was 
absolutely rent with the cries of " Lef s chai^ 
'em, b6ys !" — *^ Fire upon 'em, boys !"— " Re- 
serve! don't fire till they come nearer!" — 
while the voice of our captain was scarcely 
distinguishable in his attempts to prevent such 
rash proceedings. As the prairie Indians ot 
ten approadi their friends as well as enemies 
in thLsway, Captain Stanley was unwilling to 
proceed to extremities, lest they might be 
peacefully inclined But a * popping salute,' 
and the whizzing of fusil balls over our heads, 
soon explained their intentions. We returned 
them several rifle shots by way of compli* 
ment, but without effect, as they were at too 
great a distance. 

A dozen caimcmiers now surrounded our 

* artillery,' which was charged with canister 
Each c^ thein had, of course, something to 
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say. "Hevate her; shell ground," one 
•would suggest " She'll overshoot, now," re- 
joined another. At last, after raising and 
lowering the six-pounder several times, during 
which process ihe Indians had time to retreat 
beyond reach of shot, thef match was final- 
ly applied, and— ^bang! went the gun, but 
die charge grounded mid-way. This was 
followed by two or three shots with single 
ball, bat appafenlly without effect ; although 
there were somre with sharp eyesj who fan- 
cied Aey saw Indiahs or horses wounded at 
every fire. We came oflf equally Unscathed 
from the conflict, barring a horse of but Uttle 
value, which ran away, and was taken by the 
enemy. The Itidians were about a hundred 
in number, and supposed to be Comanches, 
though they might have been a band of war- 
riors belonging to the party we had just left 
behind. 

The novices were not a little discouraged 
at these firequent inroads of the enemy, al- 
though it is very seldom that any hves are 
lost in encounters with Ihem. In the course 
of twenty years since the commencement of 
this trade, I do not believe, there have been a 
dozen deaths upon the Santa Fe route, even 
including those who have been fcUled off by 
disease, as well as by the Indians. 

On the IbUowinff day we e.n,camped near 
the * Battle Ground,' famous for a skirmish 
which a caravan of traders, in company with 
a detachment of Mexican troops, under the 

command of CoL Vizcarra, had in 1829 with 
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a band of Gros Ventrea The united com- 
panies had just encamped on the Cunarron, 
near the site of the burial catastrophe which 
occurred the preceding year. A party of about 
a hundred and twentjr Indians soon after 
approached them on foot; but as the Ameri- 
cans were but little disposed to admit friendly 
intercourse between tliem, they passed into 
the camp of the Mexican commander, who 
received them amicably — a circumstance not 
altogether agreeable to die traders. As the In- 
dians seemed disposed to remain till morning, 
CoL Vizcarra promised that they should be 
disarmed for the night; but the cunning 
Wretches made some excuse to delay the sur- 
render of their weapons, until the opportuni- 
ty being favorable for a coup de mairij they 
sprang to their feet, raised a fearful yell, and 
fured upon the unsuspecting party. Their aim 
seems chiefly to have been to take the life of 
the Mexican colonel ; and it is said that a Taos 
Indian who formed one of the Mexican es- 
cort, seeing a gun levelled at his commander, 
sprang forward and received the ball in his 
own body, from the effects of which he in- 
stantly expired ! The Indians were pursued 
for several miles into the hiUs, and a consid- 
erable number killed and wounded. Of the 
Americans not one received the slightest in- 
jury ; but of the Mexican dragoons, a captain 
and two or three privates were killed. 
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A Beantifiil Ravine — * Rtmners* Starting for Santa Fi — Fourth 
of Jnly on. the Prairies — ^The CiboUro or Bufialo-hnnter— 
Mournful News of Captain Sublette's Company— Murder of 
Captain Smith and another of the party by the Indians — 
Carelessness and Risks of Hunters — Captain Sublette's Peril 
— Character and Pursuits of the CtboUros — ^The Art of Curing 
Meat— Purity of the Atmosphere— The * Round Mound*— The 
Mirage or False Ponds— rPhilosophy thereof— Extensive and 
Interesting View — Exaggerated Accounts by Travellers of 
the Buffalo of the Prairies— Their Decrease — A * Stampede* 
— Wagon Repairing— Rio Colorado or Canadian River — 
Meeting between old Friends — Mexican Escort — Disorganiz- 
ing of the Caravan — Dreadful Thunder-storm — First Symp- 
toms of Civilization — San Miguel— Arrival at Santa F4-- 
Entry of the Caravan — ^Pirst Hours of Recreation — Inter- 
preters and Custom-house Arrangements — ^A Qlance at the 
Trade, etc 

It was on the last day of June that we ar- 
rived at the ' Upper Spring/ which is a small 
fountain breaking into a ravine that decUnes 
towards the Cimarron some three or four 
miles to the north. The scarcity of water in 
these desert regions, gives to every Uttle 
spring an importance which, of course, in 
more favored countries it would -not enjoy. 
We halted at noon on the brook below, and 
then branched off towards the waters of the 
Canadian, in an average direction of about 
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thirty degrees south of west As the wagon?* 
road passes upon the adjacent ridge a quarter 
of a mile to die south of this spring, some of 
us, to procure a draught of its refreshing wa- 
ter, pursued a path along the ravine, winding 
through dense thickets of underbrush, matted 
with green-briers and grape-vines, which, with 
the wild-currant and plum-bushes, were all 
bent under their unripe fruit The wildness 
of this place, with its towering chSk, craggy 
spurs, and deep-cut crevices, became doijbly 
impressive to us, as we reflected that we were 
m the very midst of the most savage haunts. 
Often will the lonely tmveller, as he i^ods his 
weary way in silence, imagine in each click 
of a pebble, the snap of a firelock, and in 
every rebound of a twig, the whisk of an 
arrow. After regaUng ourselveis with a 
draught erf the delicious beverage which 
gushed from the pure fountain, we ascended 
the ragged heights and rejoined the caravan 
half a mile beyond. 

We had now a plain and perfectly distin- 
guishable track before vis, and a party of avant- 
couriers, known in the technical parlance of 
the Prairies as * runners,' soon began to make 
preparations for pushing forward in advance 
of Ihe caravan into Santa Fe, though we were 
yet more thain two hundred miles from that 
city. It is customary for these runners to take 
their departure from the caravans in the night, 
in order to evade th^ vigilance of any enemy 
fliat might be lurking around the encamp- 
ment They are generally proprietors oil 
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ajs^ents ;- and their pmidpal purpose is to pro- 
cure and send back a supply of provisions, to 
secure good storerhouses, and what is no less 
important, to obtain an agreeable understand- 
ing with the officers of Sic custom-house. 

The second day after flie departure of the 
runners, as we lay encamped at McNees's 
creek, the Fourtii of July dawned upon us. 
Scarce had gray twilight brushed his dusky 
brow, when our patriotic camp gave lively 
demonstrations of that joy which plays around 
the heart of every American pn the anniver- 
sary of this triumphant day. Tfie roar of our 
artillery and rifle platoons resounded from 
every hill, while the rumbling of the drum 
and the shrill whistle of the fife, imparted a 
degree of martial interest to the scene which 
was well calculated to stir the souls of men. 
lliere was no limit to the huzzas and enthu- 
siastic ejaculations of our people; and at 
every new shout the dales around sent forth a 
gladsome response. This anniversary is al- 
ways hailed with heart-felt joy by the way- 
farer in the remote desert ; for here the strifes 
and intrigues of party-spirit are unknown: 
nothing intrudes, in these wild soUtudes, to 
mar that harmony of feeling, and almost 
pious extdtation, which every trae-hearted 
American experiences on this great day. 

The hext day's march brought us in front 
of the Rabbit-Ear Mounds, which mi^t now 
be seen at a distance of eight or ten miles south 
of us, and which before the present track was 
established, served as a guide to travellers. 
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The fiist dsunvan of wagoSs Hwt asossed these 
plains^ passed on the south side ci tiiese" 
mounds, having abandoned onr present route 
at.the ^ Cold ^ing/ where we encamped on 
the night of the 1st of July* Although the 
route we were traveUing swerves somewhat 
too much to the north, Ihat pursued by the 
early caravans as stated above, made still a 
gi^eater circuit to the south, and was by far the 
most inconvement 

As we were proceeding on our march, we 
observed a horseman approaching, who excit- 
ed at first considerable curiosity* His pictu- 
resque costume, and peculiarity of deport- 
ment, however, soon showed him to be a 
Mexican CUbolero or buffalo-hunter. These 
hardy devotees of the clmse usually wear 
leathern trousers and jackets, and flat straw 
hats ; . while, swung upon the shoulder of each 
hangs his cc^ec^e or quiver <^ bow and ar* 
row& The long handle of their lance being 
set in a case, and suj^nded by the side with 
astrap from the pommel of the saddle, leaves 
the point waving high over the head, with a 
tassel of gay parti-colored stufi^ dangling at 
the tip of the scabbard. Their ftisil, if they 
happen to have one, is sui^>^nded in like 
manner at the other side, witii a stopper in 
the muzzle fantastically tasselled. 

The OH^leto saluted us^ with denionstra- 
lions of joy; nor were we less delighted 
at meeting with him; for we were now 
able to obtain information from Santa F6, 
wh^ice no news had been received since 
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tiieiiTQEtum cf ^ &6 x^u^Tan the pmceding fidL 
Traders: and idlers; with equal ciiriossitjry 
dost^ed .aronnd the new visitor j every one 
who Qcadd speaik a woard of Spanish having 
some question to ask :— '* What prospects ?"^ — 
** How are goods ?''— " What news from the 
South?"— r-while the more espeiienced tra- 
ders interested themselves chiefly to ascertain 
the condition of the custom-house, and who 
wae the present revenue officers ; for unpro- 
pitiotts changes sometimes occur during the 
absence of the caravans. 

But whatever joy we at first ei^rienced 
was soon converted into mourningt by a piece 
erf most melancholy news — flie tragical death 
of a celebrated veteran mountam adventurer. 
It has abeady been mentioned that Capt 
Sublette and others had started near a month 
in advam^ of our company. We had fre- 
quentty seen tiheir trail, and once or twice 
had received some vague information of their 
whereabouts tlnough tiie Indians^ but nothing 
sotis&ctory. Our visitor now informed us 
that a captain of this band had been assassi- 
nated by the Indians ; and from his descrip- 
tion we presumed it to be Capt Smith, one 
of the partners, — ^which was afterwards con- 
firmed, with many particulars of the adven- 
tures of this company. 

Capt. Smith and his c<Hnpanions were new 
beginners in the Santa F6 trade, but being 
veteran pioneers of the Rocky Mountains, 
tiiey concluded they could go anywhere ; and 
impradently^set out without a sm^e person 
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in iheir company at aU competent to guide 
them on the route. They had some twenty- 
odd wagons, and about eighty men. There 
being a plain track to the Arkansas river, they 
did very well thus far; but from thence to 
the Cimarron, not a single trail was to be 
found, save the innumerable buffalo paths, 
with which these plains are furrowed, and 
which are exceedingly peiplexing to the be- 
wildered prairie traveller. In a great many 
places which I have observed, they have aU 
th6 appearance of immense highways, over 
which entire armies would seem to have fre- 
quently passed. They generally lead from 
one watering place to another ; but as these 
reservoirs very often turn out to be dry, the 
thirsty traveller who follows them in search 6f 
water, is liable to constant disappointment 

When Capt Sublette's party entered this 
arid plain, it was parched with drought ; and 
ttiey were doomed to wander about for seve- 
ral days, with all the horrors cf a death from 
thirst staring them continually in the face. 
In this perilous situation, Capt Smith resolved 
at last to pursue one of these seductive buffalo 
paths, in hopes it might lead to the mai^in 
of some stream or pond. He set out alone ; 
for besides the temerity which desperation 
always inspires, he had ever been a stranger 
to fear ; indeed, he was one of the most un- 
daunted spirits that had ever traversed the 
Rocky Mountains ; and if but one-half of 
what has been told of hiija be truie, — of his 
bold enterprises — ^his perilous wanderings — 
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bre^tiii: e$cap^ etc. — ^he wordd sorely be 
entitled to ooe of ^e jjxost exalted seats in 
1^$ Qly;nipiis of Vmjx mythology. Bul^ 
alas f unfortunate Captain Smith ! after hav- 
ing so of ten dodged Ihe anrrow.and eluded 
the snare of the wily Mountain Indian, little 
could he have thought, while joking along 
under a scorching son, that his bones were 
destined to bleach upon those arid sands! 
He had alreac^y .wandered many miles away 
firom Im comrades, when^ on. turning over 
an eminence, his eyes were joyfully greeted 
with the appearance of a small stream 
meandering through the valley that spread 
before him;. It was the CunioTon* He 
hurried forward to slake the fire of his 
parched lips — ^but, I imagine his disappoint- 
ment, at finding in the channel only a bed 
of dry sand! With his hands,^^ however, 
he soon, scratched out a hami aibot or two 
deep, into which the water slowly oozed from 
the saturated sand. While wtth his head 
bent down, in the effort to quench his biun- 
ing thirst in the fountain, he was pierced by 
the arrows of a gang of Comanches, who 
were lying in wait for him ! Yet he straggled 
bravely to the last ; aifed, as the Indians ftiem- 
selves have since reMed, kiUed two or three 
of their party before he was overpowered. 

Every kind of fataUty seems to have at- 
tended this little caravan. Among other 
calamities, we also learned that a clerk in their 
company, named Minta:, had been killed by 
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a band of Pawnees, before tiiey CToesed fhe 
Arkansas. This, I believe, is the only inst^ce 
of loss of life among the traders while en- 
gaged in hunting : although the scarcity di 
accidents can hardly be said to be the result 
of prudence. There is not a day, from the 
time a caravan reaches the ^bufiklo range,' 
that hunters do not commit some indiscr^on, 
such as straying at a distance of five and even 
t^i miles from the caravan, frequently alone, 
and seldom in bands of more than two or 
three together. In this state, they must fi-e- 
quently be spied by prowling savages; so 
tiiat the frequency of escape, under such cir- 
cumstances, must be partly attributed to the 
cowardice of the Indians : indeed, generally 
speaMng, the latter are very loth to chaise 
upon even a single armed man, unless they 
can take him at a decided disadvantage. 
Therefore, it is at all times imprudent to fire 
at the first approach of Indians ; for, seeing 
their guns empty, the savages would charge 
upon them ; while very small bands of hun- 
ters have been known to keep large numbers 
of the enemy at bay, by presenting their rifles^ 
but reserving their fire, till assii^Bnce was at 
hand. 

The companions of Oapt Smith, having 
descended upon the Cimarron at another 
point, appear to have remained ignorant of 
the terrible fate, that had befallen him, until 
they were informed of the circumstances by 
some Mexican traders, who had ascertained 
the facts from the murderous savages them- 
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selves. Not long after^ this band c^ Capt 
Sublette very narrowly escaped a total destrac^ 
tion. They had fallen in with that immense 
horde of Blackfeet and Gros Ventres, with 
whom we afterwards met, and, as the traders 
were Uterally but a handful among their thou- 
sands, they fancied themselves for awhile in 
inmiinent peril of being virtually * eaten up.' 
But as Capt Sublette possessed considerable 
experience, he was at no loss how to deal 
with these treacherous savages; so that al- 
though the latter assumed a menacing atti- 
tude, he passed them without any serious 
molestation, and j&nally arrived at Santa F6 
in safety. 

But to return to our Cibolero. He was de- 
drous to sell us some provisions, which, by 
the by, were welcome enough ; for most of 
the company were out of bread, and meat 
was becoming very scarce, having seen but 
few buffalo since our first encounter with the 
Indians on the Cimarron. Our visitor soon 
retired to his camp hard by, and, with several 
of his comrades, afterwards brought us an 
abundance of dry buffalo beef, and some 
bags of coarse oven-toai^ed loaves, a kind 
of hard bread, much used by Mexican travel- 
lers. It is prepared by opening the ordinary 
leavened rolls, and toasting them broWn in an 
oven. Though exceedingly hard and insipid 
while dry, it becomes not only soft but pala- 
table when soaked in water— or better still in 
* hot coffee.' But what we procured on this 
occasion was unusually stale and coarse, pre- 
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pared expresdy for barter with Ibe Gimiaiir 
ches, in case they dionld meet any : yet 
bread was bread, emjdiatieidiy^ with us just 
then, 

A word concerning the Oibokros may not 
be altogether nninteresting. ETery3rear, lai^ 
parties of New-Mexicans^ some pravided 
>yith mules and asses, others with carretas <x 
trackle-carts and oxen, drive out into these 
prairies to procure a supply of buffido be^ 
for their famihea They htmt, like the wild 
Indians, chiefly on horseback, and with bow 
and arrow, or lance, with which they soon 
load their carts and mules. They find no 
difficulty in curing their meat even in mid- 
summer, by slicing it thin and i^eading or 
suspending it in the sun ; or, if in haste, it is 
slightly bcurbecued. During the curing opera- 
tion they often follow the Indian practice of 
beating or kneading the slices with their feet, 
which they contend contributes to its preser- 
vation. 

Here the extraordinary piirity of the atmos- 
phere is remarkably exemj^ed. The cara- 
vans cure meat in ihe same simple manner, 
except the process of kneading. A line is 
istretched firom comer to comer cm each side 
of a wagon-body, and strong with slices of 
beef, which r^nains from day to day till it is 
sufficiently cured to be stacked away. This 
is done wi&ont salt, and yet it very rarely 
putrifies. Besides, as blow-ffies are unr 
known here, there is nothing to favor ptitre- 
faction. While speaking of flies, I might 
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as well remark, that, after passing beyond 
the region of the tall grass, between the 
Missouri frontier and Arkansas tiver^ the 
horse-fly also is unknown. Judging from the 
prairies on our border, we had naturally an- 
ticipated a great deal of mischief from these 
brute-tormentors; in which we were very 
agreeably disappointed. 

But I have not yet done with the meat- 
curing operations. While in the midst of the 
buffalo range, travellers usually take the pre- 
caution of laying up a supply of beef for ex- 
igencies in the absence of the ' prairie cattle.' 
We had somewhat neglected this provision in 
tim e of abundance, by which we had come near 
being reduced to extremities. Caravans some- 
times lie by a day or two to provide a supply of 
meat ; when numbers of buffalo are slaugh- 
tered, and the flesh * jerked,' or sUghtly barbe- 
cued, by placing it upon a scaffold over a fire. 
The same method is resorted to by Mexi- 
cans when the weather is too damp or cloudy 
for the meat to dry in the open air. 

We were now approaching the 'Round 
Mound,' a beautiful round-topped cone, rising 
nearly a thousand feet above the level of the 
plain by which it is for the most part sur- 
rounded. We were yet at least three miles 
from this mound, when a party set out on foot 
to ascend it, in order to get a view of the sur- 
rounding country. They felt confident it was 
but half a mile off — ^at most, three-quarters ; 
but finding the distance so much greater than 
they had anticipated, many began to lag b^- 
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hind, and soon rejoined the wagons. Hie 
optical illusions occasioned by the rarified and 
transparent atmosphere of these elevated 
plains, are often tmly remarkable, afl^Nrding 
another exemplification of its purity. One 
would almost fancy himself looking through 
a spy-glass, for objects firequently ai^>ear at 
scarce one-fourth of their real distance— fire- 
quently much magnified, and more especially 
elevated I have c^en seen flocks of ante- 
lopes mistaken for droves of elks or wiki hor- 
ses, and when at a great distance, even for 
horsemen ; whereby frequent alarms are oc- 
casioned. I have also known tufts of grass 
or weeds, or mere bufialo bones scattered on 
the prairies, to stretch upward to the height of 
several feet, so as to present the appearance 
of so many human beinga Ravens in the 
same way are not unfrequently taken for In- 
dians, as well as for buffalo ; and a herd of 
the latter upon a distant plain often appear 
so increased in bulk that they would be mis- 
taken by the inexperienced for a grove of 
trees. This is usually attended with a con- 
tumal waving and looming, which often so 
writhe and distort distant objects as to rendei 
them too indistinct to be discriminated. The 
illusion seems to be occasioned by gaseou^ 
vapors rising from the ground while the 
beaming rays of the sun are darting upon it 

But the most curious, and at the same timo 
the most perplexing phenomenon, occasioned 
by optical deception, is the mirage^ or, as fa- 
xniliarly called upon the Prairies, Ae ^fidse 
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ponda' Eve^ the expeiienced traveller JBofleu 
deceived by these upcm the arid plains, where 
a disappointment is most severely felt The 
thirsty wayfarer, after jogging for hours under 
a burning sky, at length espies a pond — ^yes, 
it must be water — ^it looks too natural for him 
to be BpstakeiL He quickens, his pace, en- 
joying iiv anticipation the pleasure of a re- 
freshing draught : but lo ! as he approaches, 
it recedes or entirely disappears ; and when 
upon its apparent site, he is ready to doubt his 
own vision—he^ finds but a parched plain un- 
der his feet It is not until he has been thus 
a dozen times deceived, that he is willing to 
relinquish the pursuit: and then, perhaps, 
when he really does see a pond, he will pass 
it unexamined, for fear of another disappoint- 
ment 

The philosophy of these ^ false ponds' seems 
generally not well understood They have 
usually been attributed to refraction, by which 
a section of the bordering sky would appear 
below the horizon : but there can be no doubt 
that they are the eflfect of reflection, upon a 
gas emanating perhaps firom the sun-scorched 
«arth and vegetable matter. Or it may be 
that a surcharge of carbonic acid, precipitated 
upon the flats and sinks of those plains, by the 
action of the sun, produces the effect At 
least, it appears of sufficient density, when 
viewed very obUquely, to reflect the objects 
beyond : and thus the opposite sky being re- 
flected in the pond of gas, gives the appear- 
^oe of water. As a proof that it is the e^ct 
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of reflection, I have often observed the dis-. 
tant trees and hilly protuberances which pro- 
ject above the horizon beyond, distinctly in- 
verted in the *pond;' whereas, were it the 
result of refraction, these would appear erect, 
only cast below the surface. Indeed, many 
are the singular atmospheric phenomena ob- 
servable upon the plains, which would afford 
a field of interesting research for the curious 
natural philosopher. 

At last, some of the most persevering of 
our adventurers succeeded in ascending the 
summit of the Round Mound, which com- 
mands a full and advantageous view of the 
surrounding country, in some directions to 
the distance of a hundred miles or more. 
Looking southward a varied country is seen, 
of hills, plains, mounds, and sandy imdula- 
tions ; but on the whole northern side, exten- 
sive plains spread out, studded occasionally 
with variegated peaks and ridgea Far be- 
yond these, to the north-westward, and low 
in the horizon a silvery stripe appears upon 
an azure base, resembling a list of chalk- 
white clouds. This is the perennially snow- 
capped summit of the eastern sjmr of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

These immense bordering ^ains, and even 
the hills with which they are interspersed, are 
wholly destitute of timber, except a chance 
scattering tree upon the margins of the bluffs 
and mvines, which but scantily serves to varie- 
gate the landscape. Not even a buffalo was 
now to be seen to reUeve the duU monotony 
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of tibe scene ; although at some seas^is (and 
pa3rticularly in the fall) these prairies are Uter- 
aUy strewed with herds of this animal Then, 
^thousands and tens of thousands' might at 
times be seen from this eminence. But the 
buffalo is a migratory animal, and even in the 
midst of tiie Prairies where liiey are generally 
so very abundant, we sometimes travel for 
days without seeing a single one ; though no 
signs of hunter or Indian can be discovered. 
To say the trath, however, I have never seen 
tiiem anywhere upon the Prairies so abun- 
dant as some travellers have represented — ^in 
dense masses, darkening the whole country. 
I have only found them in scattered herds, of 
a few scores, hundreds, or sometimes thou- 
sands in each, and where in the greatest 
numbers, dispersed far and wide; but with 
large intervals between. Yet they are very 
sensibly and rapidly decreasing. There is a 
current notion that the whites frighten them 
away ; but, I would ask, where do they go 
to ? To be sure, to use a hunter's phrase, they 
* frighten a few out of their skins ;' yet for 
every one killed by the whites, more than a 
hundred, perhaps a thousand, fall by the hands 
of the savages. From these, however, tliere 
is truly * nowhere to flee;' for they follow 
them wheresoever they go: while tiie poor 
brutes instinctively learn to avoid the fixed 
establishments, and, to some degree, the regu- 
lar travelling routes of the whites. 

As the caravan was passing under the 
northern bsM^e qf the Round Mound, it pre- 

r • ' 
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Rented a vezy fine and* imposing i^c 
those who weie upon its summit 
wagons marched slowly in four parallel^ 
umns, but in broken lines, often at intervals^ 
many rods between. The unerasing * cradl^ 
cracV of the wagoners' whips, resembling €te^ 
frequent reports of distant guns, almost mi^ 
one believe that a skirmish was actuaUy tak- 
ing place between two hostile parties : and d 
hostile engagement it virtually was to the poor 
brutes, at least ; for the merciless applicati<»i 
of the whip Would sometimes make the blood 
spirt from their sides — and that c^en with- 
out any apparent motive of the wanton cmref- 
Heri, other than to amuse themselves with the 
flourishing and loud popping of their lashes ! 
The rear wagons are usually left vrithout a 
guard ; for all the k>ose horsemen incline to 
be ahead, where they are to be seen moving in 
scattered groups, sometimes a mile ot more in 
advance- As our camp was jHtched but a mile 
west of the Round Mound, those who lingered 
upon its summit could have an interesting 
view of the evoluticms rf ' forming' the wag- 
ons, in which the drivers by this time had be- 
come very expert When marching four 
abreast, the two exterior lines sjaread out and 
then meet at the front angle ; while the two 
inner lines keep close together imtil they 
reach Ihe point of the rear angle, when they 
wheel suddenly out and close with the Innder 
ends of the other two; thus systematically 
concluding a right'Uned quadrangle, with a 
gap left at the rear comer for the introduction 
pf the animals. 
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Our encampment was in a beautiful plain^ 
but without water, of which, however, we had 
had a good supply at noon. Our cattle, as 
was the usual custom, after having grazed 
without for a few hours, were now j^ut up in 
the pen of the wagons. Our men were all 
wrapt in peaceful slumber, except the guard, 
who kept their silent watch around the en- 
campment ; when all of a sudden, about the 
ominous hour of midnight, a tremendous up- 
roar was heard, which caused every man to 
start in terror from his blanket couch, with 
arms in hand. Some animal, it appeared, 
had taken fright at a dog, and by a sudden 
start, set all around him in violent motion : 
the panic spread simultaneously throughout 
the pen; and a scene of rattle, clash, and 
'lumbering,' ensued, which far surpassed 
everything we had yet witnessed. A gene- 
ral 'stampede' [estarrtpida^ as the Mexicans 
say) was the result Notwithstanding the 
wagons were tightly bound together, wheel 
to wheel, with ropes or chains, and several 
stretched across the gaps at the comers of the 
corral^ the oxen soon burst their way out ; and 
though mostly yoked in pairs, they went 
scampering over the plains, as though Tam^ 
O'Shanter's 'cutty-sark' Nannie had been at* 
their tails. All attempts to stop them were 
vain ; for it would require ' Auld Clootie' him- 
self to check the headway of a drove of oxen, 
when once thoroughly frightened. Early the 
following morning we made active exertions 
to get up a sufficient quantity of teams to start 
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the caravan. At Rock Creek, a diistance of 
six or seven miles, we were joined by those 
who had gone in pursuit of the stodL All 
the oxen were found, except some half a 
dozen, which were never recovered. No 
mules were lost : a few that had brolten loose 
were speedily retaken. The fact is, that 
though mules are generally easiest scared, oxen 
are decidedly the worst when once started. 
The principal advantage of the latter in this 
respect, is, that Indians have but little induce- 
ment to steal them, and therefore few attempts 
would be made upon a caravan of oxen. 

We were now entering a region df xough, 
and in some places, rocky road, as the streams 
which intervene from this to the mountains 
are all bordered with fine sandstone. These 
rugged passes acted very severely upon Our 
wagons, as the wheels were by this time be- 
coming loose and * shackling,' from the shrink 
of the wood, occasioned by the extreme dry- 
ness and rarity of this elevated atmosphereV 
The spokes of some were beginning to reel 
in the hubs, so that it became necessary to 
brace them with * false spokes,' firmly bound 
wifli * buffalo tug.' On some occasions, the 
.wagon tires have become so loose upon the 
felloes as to tumble off while travelling. The 
most effective mode of tightening slackened 
tires (at least that most practised on the plains, 
as there is rarely a portable forge in company), 
is by driving strips of hoop-iron around be- 
tween the tire and felloe — simple wedges of 
wood are sometimes made to supply the place 
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of iron. During halts I have seen a dozen 
wheels bemg repaired at the same time, oc- 
casioning such a chtter-clatter of hammers^ 
that one would almost fancy himself in a 
ship-yard. 

J Emerging fix>m this region of asperities, we 
soon passed the * Point of Rocks>' as a dimi- 
nutive *spur^ projecting from the north is 
called, at the foot of which springs a charming 
httle fount of water. This is but thirty or 
forty miles from the principal mountains, 
along whose border, siinilar detached ridges 
and hills are frequently to be seen. Tlie next 
day, having descended from the table plain, 
we reached the principal branch of the Ca- 
nadian river, which is here but a rippling 
brook, hardly a dozen paces in width, though 
eighty miles from its source in the mountains 
to the north. The bottom being of soUd rock, 
this ford is appropriately called by the cibo- 
leros, el Vado de Piedras. The banks are very 
low and easy to ascend. The stream is called 
Rio Colorado by the Mexicans, and is known 
among Americans by its Uteral translation of 
Red River. This circumstance perhaps gave 
rise to the belief that it was the head branch 
of our main stream of this name 'M but the 

* Previous to the year 1820, this * Rio Colorado' seems universally 
to have been considered as the principal source of Red River ; but 
in the expedition of Maj. Long* during that year, he discovered this 
to be the head branch of the Canadian. The discovery cost him 
somewhat dearly too ; for striking a branch of the Colorado near 
the Mountains, ne followed down its course, believing it to be of 
the main Red River. Hi was not fully imdeceived tul he arrived 
at its junction with the Arkansas ; whereby he failed in a principal 
object of the expedition — ^the exploraticm of the true sources of * Red 
River of Natchitoches * 
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nearest wators of &e le^blimate 'BedBivef 
of Natchitoches^' are still a hundred miles to 
the south of this road« 

In descending to the Bio Colorado, we ipet 
a dozen or more of our countrjrmen fiom 
Taos, to whidi tovm (sijrty or seventy miles 
distant) there is a direct but rugged rontle 
across the mountaina It was a joyous en- 
counter, for among them we found some qf 
our old acquaintances whom we had not see^ 
for many years. During our boyhood we had, 
* spelf tc^ether in the same country school, 
and roamed the wild woods witii many .a 
childish gtee. They turned about with us, 
and the remainder of our march was passed 
in answering their inquiries after their rela- 
tives and friends in the United States. 

Before reaching the stream, we encountered 
another party of visitors, being chiefly cus- 
tom-house agents or clerks, who, accompanied 
by a military escort, had come out to guard 
the caravan to the Capital The ostensible 
purpose of this escort was to prevent smug- 
gling, — ^a company of troops being thus dis- 
patched every year, with strict injunctions to 
watch the caravans. This custom appears 
since to have nearly grown out of use : and 
well might it be discontinued altogether, foi 
any one disposed to smuggle would find no 
difficulty in securing the services of these 
preventive guards, who, for a trifling douceur. 
would prove very efficient auxiliaries, rathei 
than obstacles to the succesaTof any such de- 
igns. As we were forming in the valley op- 
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posi]te lii^are the escort was. &ai&Bamped^ C6L 
Vizcanra, the commazkdant, honored uswUh 
a salute from his artillery, which was i»omptly 
respoi^ed to by our little cannon. 

Cons^lering ourselves at last out of danger 
of Indian hostilities ^although still nearly a 
hundred and forty miles from Santa F6) ; and 
not unwilling to give our ' guard' as mudi 
trouble ^ possible, we abemdoned ibe oi^gani- 
zation of bur caravan a few miles beyond the 
Colomdo ; its members wending their way to 
the Cs^pital in almost as many detached parties 
as, there were proprietors. The road from this 
to San Miguel (a town nearly a hundred miles 
distant), leads in a southwestern direction 
along the base of) and almost parallel with, 
that spur of snow-clad moimtains, which has 
already been mentioned, bearing down east 
of the Rio del Norte. 

» This region is particularly celebrated for 
violent showers, hail-storms, and frightful 
thunder-gusts. The sudden cooling and con- 
traction of the atmosphere which follows 
thes^ falls of rain, very often reverses the cur- 
rent lof the lower stratum of air ; so that a 
cloud which has just ceased pouring ite con* 
tents and been wafted away, is in a few min- 
utes brought back, and drenches the traveller 
with another torrent. I was deeply impress- 
ed with a scene I witnessed in the summer of 
1832, about two days' journey beyond the 
Colorado, which I may be excused for allud- 
ing to in this connection. We Vere encamp- 
ed at noon, when a murky dcM^id issued from 
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behind tibe mountains, and, after hoTering 
over Bs for a few minittes, gave vent to one 
of those tremendous peals of thunder which 
seem pecuhar to those regions, making the 
elements tremble, and leaving us so stunned 
and confounded that some seconds elapsed be- 
fore each man was able to convince himself 
that he had not been strack by lightning. A 
sulphureous stench filled the atmosphere ; but 
the thunderbolt had skipped over the wagons 
and lighted upon the ccihcMoida^ which was 
grazing hard by ; some of wliich were after- 
ward seen stretched upon the plain. It was 
not a htde singular to find an ox lying lifeless 
from the stroke, while Ms mate stood unin- 
jured by his side, and under the same yoke. 

Some distance beyond the Colorado, a 
party of about a dozen (which I joined) left 
the wagons to go ahead to Santa F6. Fifty 
miles beyond the main branch of this stream 
we passed the last of the Canadian waters, 
known to foreigners as the Mora.^ From 
thence to the G(Mnas,f the first of ihe Eio 
del Norte waters, the road stretches over an 
elevated plain, unobstructed by any ihoun- 
tainous ridge. At GaUinas creek, we found 

* As mora means mulberry, and this fruit is to be found at the 
mouth of this stream, one would suppose that it had acquired its 
name from that fact, did not the Mexicans always call it Rio de 
lo de Mora, thus leavinf it to be inferred that the name had 
originated from some indiiridual called Mora, who had setded 
upon it. 

t Called Rio de las Oallinoi by Mexicans. Though gailina i» 
literally hen, it is here also applied to the turkey (usually vnth a 
« surname/ as galUna de la Henra). It is therefcNte Tai^cty riyer 
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a laige flock oi sheep gjcawo^ iq^on the adja- 
cent plain ; while a Uttie hovel at the foot of 
a cliflf showed it to be a rancho. A swarthy 
ranchero soon made his appearance, from 
whom we procured a treat of goat's milk, 
with ^ome dirty ewe's milk ^ curdle cheese' to 
supply the place of bread 

Some twenty miles from this plaice we en- 
tered San Miguel} the first settlement of any 
note upon oi^r route. This consists of irregu- 
}^ qiusters of mud-wall huts, and is situated 
in the fertile valley of Bio Fecos^ a silvery lit- 
tle river which ripples from the snowy moun- 
. tains of Santa Fe — ^from which city tins fron- 
tier village is nearly fifty miles to the south- 
east iSe road makes this great southern 
bend, to find a passway through the broken 
extremity of the spur of mountains before al- 
luded to, which from this point south is cut up 
into detached ridges and table plains. This 
mountain section of the road, even in its pre- 
sent unimproved condition, presents but few 
difficult passes, and might, with Uttle labor, 
be put in good order. 

A few miles be&re reaching the city, the 
road again emerges into an open plain. As- 
cending a table ridge, we spied in an extend- 
ed valley to the northwest^ occasional groups 
of trees, skirted wilh verdant corn and wheat 
fields, with here and there a square block- 
tike protuberance reaifed in the midst A Uttle 
further, and just ahead of us to the north, 
irregular clusters of the sartae opened to our 
view. /'Oh, we are approaehmg^.the swb- 

10 
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urbs !'* thought I, on perceiving the cornfields, 
and what I supposed to be brick-kikis scatter- 
ed in every direction. These and other ob- 
servations of the same nature becoming audi- 
ble, a fiiend at my elbow said, " It is true 
those are heaps of unbumt bricks, neverthe- 
less they are hottses — this is the city of 
Santa Fi.'' 

Five or six days after our arrival, the cara- 
van at last hovo in sight, and wagon after 
wagon was seen pouring down the last decli- 
vity at about a miles distance from the city. 
To judge fi-om the clamorous rejoicings of 
Ae men, and the state of agreeable excite- 
ment which the muleteers seemed to be 
laboring under, the spectacle must, have been 
as new to them as it had been to me. It was 
. truly a scene for the artisfs pencil to revel in. 
Even the animals seemed to participate in the 
humor of their riders, who grew more and 
more merry and obstreperous as they descend- 
ed towards the city. I doubt, in diort, whe- 
ther the first sight of the walls of Jerusalem 
were beheld by the cmsaders with much 
more tumultuous and soul-enrapturing joy. . 

The arrival produced a great deal at bustle 
and excitement among Sie natives. ^Los 
Americtmos ! " — " Los tartos ! " — " La entrada 
de la tajrancmaV^ were to be heard in every 
direction ; and crowds of women and boys 
flocked around to see the new-comers ; whie 
crowds of Uperos hung about as ugrual to see 
i^at they could pilfer. The wagoners were 
\ff no mesois free fi:c»n excitement on this oc- 
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casion. Informed of the * ordeal* they had to 
pass, they had spent the previous morning in 
* rubbing up ;' and now they were prepared, 
with dean faces^ sleek combed hair, and their 
choicest Sunday suit, to meet the * fair eyes' 
of glistening black that were sure to stare at 
them as they passed. There was yet another 
preparation to be made in order to ' show off' 
to advantage. Each wagoner must tie a bran 
new ' cracker' to the lash of his whip ; for, on 
driving through the streets and the plaza pftih 
licay every one strives to outvie his comrades 
in the dexterity vdih which he flourii^es this 
favorite badge of his authority. 

Our wagons were soon discharged in the 
ware-rooms of the Custom-house ; and a few 
days' leisure being now at our disposal, we 
had time to take that recreation which a fa- 
tiguing journey of ten weeks had rendered so 
necessary. The wagoners, and many of the 
traders, particulariy &e novices, flocked to the 
numerous fandangoes, which are regularly 
kept up after the arrival of a caravan. But 
the merchants generally were anxiously and 
actively engaged in their affairs — striving who 
should first get his goods out of the custom- 
house, and obtain a chance at the ' hard chink' 
of the numerous country dealers, who annu- 
ally resort to the capital on these occasions. 

Now comes the harvest for those idle in- 
terpreters, who make a business of * passing 
goods,' as they term it; for as but a small por- 
tion of the traders are able to write the Span- 
ish language, they are obliged to employ 
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tiiese legrf go-betweens, who pledge them-' 
selves, for a stipulated fee, to make the * ar- 
rangements,' and translate the manifiestos 
(that is, bills ci merchandise to be mamfe^edi 
at the custom-house^, and to act the part 
of interpreters througnout 

The inspection ensues, but this is rarely 
carried on with rigid adherence to rules ; for 
an * actuated sympathy' for the merchants, 
and a ' specific desire' to promote the trade^ 
cause the inspector to open a few of such 
packages only, as will exhibit the least dis- 
crepancy with the manifest 

The derecJios de arancel (tariff imposts) of 
Mexico are extremely oppressive, averaging 
about a hundred per cent, upon the United 
States' cost of an ordinary * Santa Fe a3sort- 
ment' Those on cotton textures are particu- 
larly so. According to the Arancel of 1837 
(and it was stUi heavier before), all plain-wove 
cottons, whether White or printed, pay twelve 
and a half cents duty per vara, besides the 
derecho de coTWwmo (consumption duty), which 
brings it up to at least fifteen. But it is. 
scarcely necessary to add that there are be- 
lieved to be very few ports in the Republic 
at which these rigid exactions are strictly exe- 
cuted. An * arrangement'*-^ compromise is 
expected, in which the oflGlcers are sure at 
least to provide for themselves. At some 
ports, a custom has been said to prevail, of 
dividing the legal duties into three equal 
parts : one for the officers — a second for the 
Qierphants — ^the other for the government ' 
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For a few years^ Gov. Aimijo of Santa Fe, 
established a tariff of his own^ entirely arbi« 
trary,— exacting five hundred dollars for each 
wagon-load, whether large or small— of fine 
or coarse goods ! Of course this was very 
advantageous to such traders as had large 
wagons and costly assortments^ while it was 
no less onerous to those with smaller vehicles 
or coarse heavy goods. As might have been 
anticipated, the traders soon took to conveying 
their merchandise only in the largest wagonsy 
drawn by ten or twelve mules, and omitting 
the coarser and more weighty articles of 
trade. This caused the governor to return to 
an ad valorem system, though still without re- 
gard to the Arancel general of the nation* 
How much of these duties foun(l their way 
into the public treasury, I will not venture to 
assert 

The arrival of a caravan at Santa F6 
changes the aspect o( the place at once. Jn* 
stead of the idleness and stagnation which its 
streets exhibited before, one now sees every- 
where the bustle, noise and activity erf a lively 
market town. As the Mexicans very rarely 
speak English, the negotiations are mostly 
conducted in Spanish. 

Taking the circuit of the stores, I found 
they usually contained general assortments, 
much like diose to be met with in the retail 
variety stores of the west The stocks of the 
inexperienced merchants are apt to abound 
in unsalable goods — mulaSy as tiie Mexicans 
figuratively term them. 
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Although a fiiir. variety y)f dtf goods, tdlksy 
hardware, &c., m to be found in>this mar- 
ket, domestic cottons, both bleached and 
brown, constitute the great staple, of which 
nearly equal quantities ought to enter into a 
^ Santa Fe assortment' The demand for 
these goods is such that at least one half of 
our stocks of merdiandise is made up of 
them. However, although they affcmi a 
greater nominal per centum than many other 
articles, the profits are reduced by their 
fteight and heavy duty. In all the Southern 
inarkets, where they enter into competition, 
there is a decided preference given to the 
American manufactures over the British, as 
the fonner are more heavy and durable. The 
demand for; calicoes is also considerable, but 
this kind of goods affords much less profit 
The quantity in an assortment should be 
about equal to half that of ckmDesdcs. Cot- 
ton velvets, and drillings (whether bleached, 
brown or blue, and especially the latter), have 
siso been in much request But all tl^ 
coarser cotton goods, whether shirtings, caUr 
coes or drillings, ifcc, were prohibited by the 
Arancel of 1837; and still continue to be, 
with some modifications. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Sketches of the Early History of Santa F^ — ^First Explorations 
— Why called New Mexico— Memorial of Ofiate— H» Colony 

.—Captain Leyva's prior Settlem^t — Siiigolar Stipalatiom of 
Ollate — incentives presented by the Crown to Colonizers— 
E^normities of Spanish Conquerors — Progress of the new 
Colony— Onwl I^alKixs of the Aborigines in the mines^Re- 
▼olt of the Indians in 1680 — Massacre of the Spaniards — Santa 
F^ Besieged — Battles— Remaining Spanish Popahition finally 
evacuate the Proyince-— Paso del Norte — Inhoman Murder ol 

, a Spiuiish Priest— Final Recovery of the Country — Insurrec* 
tionof 1837 — A Prophecy — Shocking Massacre of the Gover- 
nor and other distinguished Characters — American Mei^ 
* cbante, and Neglect of our Qoremment — Governor Armijo: 
his Intrigues and Success— Second Qatheringof Insurgents and 
their final Defeat. 

HAvnra rei^ded for nearly nine years in 
Northern Mexico, and enjoyed c^portunities 
for observation which da not always fall to the 
lot of a trader, it has occurred to me that a 
few sketches of the country — ^the first settle- 
ments — the early, as well as more recent 
struggles with Ihe aborigmal inhalntants — 
thek traditions and antiquities — together with 
dome account of the manners and customB 
of the people, etc., would not be altogether 
unacceptable to the reader. The dearth of 
information which has hitherto prevailed on 
this subject, is my best apology for travelling 
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out of my immediate tracks and trespassing 
as it were upon the department of the regular 
historian. 

The province of New Mexico, of which 
Santa F^, the capital, was one of the first 
establishments, dates among the earliest 
settlements made in America By some 
traditions it is related that a small band of 
adventurers proceeded thus far north shortly 
after the capture of the city of Mexico by 
Hernan Cortes. The historian Mariana 
speaks of some attempts having been made, 
during the career of this renowned chieftain 
in America, to conquer and take possession of 
these regions. This, however, ia somewhat 
doubtful; for it is hardly probable that the 
Spaniards, with all their mania for gold, woidd 
have pushed their conquests two thousand 
piiles into the interior at so early a day, tra- 
versing the settlements of hostile savages, and 
leaving unexplored intermediate regions, not 
only moie beautiful, but far more productive 
of the precious metals. 

Herrera, writing of the events of 1550, 
mentions New Mexico as a known province 
lying north of New Galicia, though as yet only 
Sihabited by the aborigines. It was probably 
called New Mexico from the resemblance oi 
its inhabitants to those of the city of Mexico 
and its environs. They appear to have assi- 
milated in their habits, their agriculture, their 
manufactures and their houses; while those 
of the intermediate country (the Chichimecos, 
&C.) were in a mudi ruder state, leading a 
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more \vBi|t<|^ring life, and possessing much 
less know^ge of agneultore, arts^ eta 

The only pitper found m the azchives at 
Santa; Fe which gii^; any clue to the fiist 
settlement of New Mexico, is the memorial 
of one Don Jucm de Ofiate, a citizen of ^u^- 
tecas, dated Sqf^mbc* 21, 1596, of which I 
have been fiimished with a copy through the 
politeness of Don Gua^upe Miranda, Secre- 
tary of State at Santa Fe. This petition 
prayed for the permission and assistance of 
the vice-regal government at Mexico, to'esta- 
blish a colony on the Bio del Norte in the re- 
gion already known as New Mexico; which 
having been granted, it was carried into effect, 
as I infer firom the documents, during the fol- 
lowing ^ring. 

This appears to have been the first legal 
colony established m the province; yet vire 
gather from differcoit clauses in Onate's me* 
morialf that an adventurer known as Ci^tain 
Francisco de Leyva Bonillo had previously 
entered the province with some followersi 
without the king's i>ermission, whom Ofiate 
was authorised to arrest and punish. Some 
historians insist that New Meodco was first 
visited by a few misidonaries in 1581; and 
there is a tradition in the country which fixes 
the first settlement in 1683 — ^both having refe- 
rence no doubt to the party of Leyva. 

Oiiate bound himself to take into New 
Mexico two hundred soldiers, and a suflicien- 
cy of provisions for the first yecir's support of 
the colony ; with abundance of horses, blade 
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eatttei shjeep^ eto^ as aildo meit^andise, 
agricultural utensil^ tools and mateimts for 
mechanics' purposes; and all at his own 
cost^ (X rather at the ultimate expense of the 
colonists. 

This adyenturer, in the course of his me- 
morial, also stipulates for some extraordinary 
I»rovisions on die part ot the King : such as, 
artillery and other arms, ammunitions, ete.-^ 
six priests, with a full complement of bo(^, 
ornaments and church accoutrements — a loan 
of $2D,000 from the royal treasury — a grant 
of thirty leagues square of land wheresoever 
he might choose to select it, with all the vas- 
sals (Indians) residing upon it — his family to 
be ennobled, with the hereditary title of Mar- 
quis — ^ihe office of GoTemor, with the titles 
of Adekmtada and the rank of Captain-gene- 
ral for four*generati<ms — a saltury of 8,000 du- 
cats of Cc^tile per annum — ^the privilege of 
working mines exempt from the usual crown- 
tax— permission to parcel out the aborigines 
among his officers and men; and, besides 
other favors to his l»rothers and relatives, to 
have " Indians recommended to their charge," 
which, in other words, was the privilege of 
making slaves of them to work in the mines 
—with many ofher distinctions, immunities 
and powers to himself, sufficient to establish 
him in an authority far more despotic than 
any modem monarch of Europe would, ven- 
ture to assume. And although these exorbi- 
tant demands were not aU conceded, they 
go to demcmstrate by what incentives of peCu- 
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niaryiiiiterart, as^nell asof bcmors, the Spanirii 
monaa^chs sought the ^ cleacubrimiento^ pocifi- 
ciMcion y comoersMm^^ as they modestly tenmd 
it, ^ the poor abcNcigines of America 

The memorial referred to is extremely 
lengthy, bemg encumbered with numerous 
marginal notes, each containing the decree of 
assent or dissent of the Viceroy. All this, 
however, serves rather to illustrate the an- 
cient manners and customs of the Spaniards 
in those feudal days — the formaUties observed 
in undertaking an exploring, and christianiz- 
ing enterprise — than to afford any historical 
data of the expedition. 

In every jmrt of this singular document 
there may be traced evidences of that sordid 
lust for gold and power, which so disgraced 
all the Spanish conquests in America ; and 
that religious fanaticism— that crusading spirit, 
whidi martyrized so many thousands erf the 
aborigines of the New World under Spanish 
authority. 

But to return to Onate : In one article, this 
adventurer, or contractor, or whatever else we 
may choose to call him, inquires, " In ease 
the natives are unwilling to come quietly to 
the acknowledgment of the true Christian 
faith, and Usten to the evangeUcai word, and 
give obedience to the king our soverrign, what 
i^all be done with them ? that we may pro- 
ceed according to the laws of tiie CathoUc 
Church, and the ordinances of his Majesty* 
And what tributes, that they may be chris- 
tianly borne, shall be imposed upon them, as 
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Well for the crown as for the adventuners ?"~ 
ahowing that these *missioiiaiies' (as they 
were wont to call themselves) not only rob- 
bed the Indians of their country and tieasnre, 
and made menial slaves of tkem, bat exacted 
tribute beside-^promulgated the gospel at the 
point of the baymiet, and administered bap- 
tism by force of armsH- compelling them to 
acknowledge the ^ apostolic Roman Cathohc 
faith,' of which they had not the slightest idea. 
Cervantes, who wrote his Don Quixote about 
this time, no doubt intended to make a hit 
at this cruel spirit of religious bigotry, by 
making his hero command his captives to ac- 
knowledge the superiority of his JDulcinea's 
beauty over that of all others ; and when they 
protest that they have never seen her, he de- 
clares, that " the importance consists in this — 
that without seeing her, you have it to believe^ 
confess, affirm, swear and defend." 

It is much to be regretted that there are no 
records to be found of the wars and massa- 
cres, the numberless incidents and wild ad- 
ventures which one would presume to have 
occurred during the first three-quarters of a 
century of the colonization of New Mexico. 
It is probable, however, that, as the aborigi- 
nes seem to have been at first <if a re- 
markably pacific and docile charact^/ the 
conqueror met with but little difficulty in 
carrjring out his original plans of settlement 
Quietly acquiescing in both the civil and re- 
ligious authwity of the invaders, the yoke was 
easily riveted upcm them, as they had neithcfr 
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intelligence nor spirit to resist, until goaded to 
desperation. 

The colony had progressed very rapidly, 
the settlements extending into %very quarter 
of the territory-— tillages, and even towns of 
considerable imp>ortance were reeired in re- 
mote sections ; of which there now remain 
but the ruins, with scarce a tradition to tell 
the fate of the once flourishing population. 
Many valuable mines were discovered and 
worked, as tradition relates, the locations of 
wiiich have been lost, or (as the Mexicans 
say) concealed by the Indians, in order to 
prevent a repetition of the brutal outrages 
they had suffered in thenL Whether this 
was the case or not, they surely had cause 
enough for wishing to conceal those with 
which they were acquainted; for in these 
very mines they had been forced to perform, 
under the lash, the most laborious tasks, till 
human strength could endure no more. Even 
then, perhaps, they would not have ventured 
upon resistance, but for the instigations of an 
eloquent warrior from a distant tribe, who 
pretended to have inherited* the power of 
Montezuma^ of whose subjects all these In- 
dians, even to the present day, consider them- 
selves the descendants. Tecumseh-like, our 
hero united the different tribes, and laid the 
j^an of a conspiracy and general massacre of 
their oppressors; declaring that all who did not 
enter into the plot, should share the fate 
of the Spaniards. I have been furnished, 
through ihe kindness of the Secretary oi 
11 
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State before mentioned, with an account 
of this insurrection and consequent mas- 
sacre of the Spanish population, taken from 
the journal f>i Don Antonio de Otermin^ 
governor and commandant at the time, 
which was preserved in the pubhc archives 
at Santa Fe. 

It appears that the night of the 13th of Au- 
gust, 1680, was the time fixed for a general 
insurrection of aU the tribes and Pvellos.^ At 
a stated hour the massacre of the Spanish 
population was to commence. Every soul 
was to be butchered without distinction of 
sex or age — ^with the exception of such 
young and handsome females as they might 
wish to preserve for wives!* Although this 
conspiracy had evidently been in agitation for 
a great while, such strict secrecy had been 
maintained, that nothing was known or even 
suspected, till a few dajrs before the appointed 
time. It is said that not a single woman was 
let into the secret, for fear of endangering the 
success of the cause ; but it was finally dis- 
closed by two Indian chiefs themselves to the 
goyemor ; and about the same time infi^rma- 
lion of Ihe conspiracy was received fi'om 
some curates and officers of Taos. 

Grov. Otermin, seeing the perilous situation 
of the country, lost no time in dispatching 
general orders for gathering the people of the 
south into the Pueblo of Isleta, where the 
Heutenant-govemor was stationed, and those 

* A general tenn for all the CatMic Indians of N. Mexico, and 
their vulaga. 
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of the iM>rth and adjacent districts into Santa 
Fe. A considerable number collected in tlie 
fortifications of Isleta, and many families from 
the surrounding jurisdictions v^re able to 
reach the capital; yet great numbers were 
massacred on the way ; for the Indians, per- 
ceiving their plot discovered, did not await the 
appointed time, but immediately commenced 
their work of destruction. 

Greneral hostilities having commenced, eve- 
ry possible preparation was made for a vigorous 
defence of the capital The population of the 
suburbs had orders to remove to the centre, 
and the streets were all barricaded. On the 
evening of the lOtli two soldiers arrived from 
Taos, having with much difficulty escaped the 
vigilance of the Indians. They brought in- 
telligence that the Pueblos of Taos had all 
risen; and that on arriving at La Canada, 
they had found the Spaniards well fortified, 
although a great number of them had been 
assassinated in the vicinity. The governor 
now sent out a detachment of troops to re- 
c€|nnoitre, instracting them to bring away tlie 
citi^e&s who reinained at La Canada. They 
returned on the 12th, with the painful infor- 
mation that they had fomid many dead 
bodies pn their way — ^that the temples Jbad 
been plundered, and all the stock driven off 
from the ra/nchos. 

The massacre of the Spaniards in many 
neighboring Pueblos, was now unreservedly 
avowed by the Indians themselVes ; and as 
those who remained in Santa Fe appeared in 
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the most imniinent danger, the government 
buildings were converted into a fortification* 
By this time two friendly Indians who had 
been dispatched in the direction of Gkdisteo^ 
came in with the intelligence that 500 wm^^ 
riors of the tribe called Tagnos,^ were n^arcb- 
ing towards the city, being even then only 
alK^ut a league distant. By conversing with 
the enemy the spies had been able to asc^> 
tain their temper and their projects. They 
seemed confident of success — " for the God 
of the Christians is dead," said they, " but our 
god, which is the sun, never dies;" adding 
that they were only waiting the arrival erf* flie 
TeguaSy^ Taosas and Apaches, in order to 
finish their went of extermination. 

Next morning the savages were seen ap- 
proaching from the south. On thdtr arrival 
they took up their quarters in the deserted 
houses of the suburbs, with the view erf wdi- 
ing for their expected allies, before they laM 
siege to the city. A parley was so<m aft^^ 
W8^s held with the chief leaders, who told 
the Spaniards that they had brought two 
crosses, of which they mi^t have their dKHce: 
one was red, denoting war, tlie other wi» 
white and professed peace, on the condition 
of their immediately evacuating the province. 
The governor strove to conciliate them by ot 
fering to pardon aU the crimes they had com- 

* The Pbcos and sevaral other populous PwMonxto ^e south- 
ward of Santa Fe were Tagnos, 
t These embraced nearly all the Pueblas between Santa F6 and 
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mitted, pioTided they would be good Chris- 
ti&DA and loyal subjects thereafter. But the 
Indians only made sport of him and laughed 
heartily at his propositions. He tiiien sent a 
detachment to dislodge them ; but was event* 
tially obliged to turn out in perscm, with all 
the efficient men he had. The battle con- 
tinued the whole day, during which a great 
number of Indians and some Spaniards were 
killed. But late in the evening, the Teguas, 
Taosas and others, were seen pouring down 
upon the city from the north, when the troops 
had to abandon the advantages they had 
gained, and fly to the defence of the fortifica- 
tions. 

The siege had now continued for nine days, 
during which the fotte of the Indians had 
constantly been on the increase. Within the 
last forty-l^hthours they had entirely deprived 
the city of water by turning oflF Ae streahi 
whidi had hitherto supphed it ; so fliat the 
iKHBes and other stock were d3ring of thirst 
The want of water and provisions becoming 
more and more insupportable every moment, 
and seeing no chance of rescue or escape. 
Governor Otermin resolved to make a sortie 
the next morning, and die with sword in 
hand, rather than perish so misembly for 
want of supi^ea At sunrise he made a des- 
perate charge upon the enemy, whom, not- 
withstanding the inferiority of his forces, he 
was soon able to dislodge. Their ranks be- 
coming entirely disordered, moire than three 
Imndred were slain, and an abundance of 
11* ' ■ ^ ' 
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booty taken, with forty-seven prisoners^ vbor 
after some examination m to the oiigia of 
the conspuracy, were all shot The Spaniards^ 
according to their account of the affair, only 
had four or five men killed, aUluHigh a coosir 
derahle number were wounded — ^the governor 
among the rest 

The city of Santa Fe, notwithstanding a 
remaining population of at least a .thousand 
souls, could not muster above a hundred able- 
bodied men to oppose the multitude that be- 
set them, which had now increased to a1i>out 
three thousand. Therefore Governor Oter- 
oiin, with the advice of the most intelligent 
citizens in the place, resolved to abandon the 
city. On the following day (August 31), they 
accordin^y set out, th^ greatei portion a&ot^ 
carrying their 6wn provisions; as there were 
scarcely animals enp^^ for the wounded^ 
Their march was undisturbed by the Indians^ 
who only watched their movements till they 
passed Isleta, when nothii^ moi^e was seen 
of them. Here they found th»t those who 
had been stationed at Isleta had also retieated 
to the south a fevir days before. As they pass- 
ed through the country, th^y found the Puer 
bios deserted by the Indians, and the Spa- 
niards who pertained to theip^ all ma$^acred 

They had not continued on their msppeh fot^ 
npiany days, when the caravan, became utteriy 
unaUe to proceed ; for they were not oaly 
without animals, but upon the point of starva- 
tion— rthe !)n4iimB having removed j&om the 
route everything thft| pqnld have afforded 
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tiiem ];elle£ la this emergency, Otermin dis* 
patched an express to the lieutenant-gover* 
no]^ who was considerably in advance, and 
received from his party a few carts, with a 
supply of provisions. Towards the latter end 
of September, the Governor and his compar 
nions in misfortune reached Paso del Norte 
(about 320 miles south of Santa Fe), where 
tl|ey found the advance party. 

The Governor immediately sent an accoiml 
of the disaster to the Viceroy at Mexico, soli- 
citing reinforcements for the purpose of re- 
covering the lost province, but none arrived 
till the following year. Meanwhile the refu- 
gees remained where they were, and founded, 
according to the best traditions, the town of^ 
el Paso del Norte^ so called in commemora- 
tion of this retreat, ot passage from the rwrth. 
This is in an extensive and fertile valley, ovej 
which were scattered several Pueblos, all of 
whom remained fiiendly to the Spaniards, af- 
fording them an asylum with provisions and 
all the necessaries of life. 

The following year Governor Otermin was 
superseded by Don Diego de Vargas Zapata, 
who commenced the work of reconquering 
the cpuntry. This war lasted fof ten yeara 
In 1688, I|on Pedro Petrir de Cruzate entered 
the province and reduced the Pueblo of Zia, . 
which had been famous for its brave and ob- 
stinate resistance. In this attatk more tKan 
six hundred Indians of both sexes were slain, 
and a ^urge number made prisoners. Amcmg 
the l^er was a warrior named Ojeda, cele^. 
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brated for valor and vivacity, who spofce good 
Spanish. This Indian gave a gra^^c ac- 
count of all that had transpired since the 
insurrection. 

He said that the Spaniards, and especiaify 
the priests, had been everywhere assassinated 
in the most barbarous manner ; and particu- 
larly alluded to the murder of the curate of 
Zia, whose fate had been singularly crueL It 
appears that on the night of 3ie outbreak, the 
unsuspecting padre being asleep in the con- 
vent, the Indians hauled him out, and having 
stripped him naked, mounted him upon a 
hog. Then Ughting torches, they carried him 
in that state Ihrough the village, and several 
times around the church and cemetery, 
scourging him all the while most unmerci- 
fully ! Yet, not even contented with this, they 
placed the weak old man upon all-fours, and 
mounting upon his back by turns, spurred 
him through the streets, lashing him without 
cessation till he expired ! 

The discord which s6on prevailed among 
the different Pueblos, greatly facilitated thdr 
second subjugation, which closely followed 
their emancipation. These petty feuds re^ 
duced their numbers greatly, and many villa- 
ges were entirely annihilated; of which his- 
tory only furnishes the namea 

In 1698, after the country had been for 
some time coinpletely subdued again by the 
Spaniards, another irruption took place in 
which many Pueblos were concerned; but 
through the enei^ of Governor Vargas Za- 
pata it was soon quelled. 
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Since this last effi)rt, the Indians have been 
treated with more humanity, each Pueblo be-** 
ing allowed a league or two o{ land, and per* 
niitted to gorern themselves. Their rancorf 
ous hati^ for fbeix conquerors, however, hast 
never enturely subsided, yet no further, out- 
break took^place tiU ^837, when they joined 
the Mexican msurgents in another bloody con^ 
s^uiacy. Some time before these tragic 
events took place, it was prophesied among 
them that a new race was about to appear 
from the east, to redeem them from the Spa- 
nish yoke. I heard this spoken of several 
months before the subject of the insurrection 
had been seriously agitated. It is probable 
that the Pueblos built their hopes upon the 
Americans, as they seemed as yet to have no 
knowledge of the Texana In fact, they have 
always appeared to look upon foreigners as a 
superior people, to whom they could speak 
freely of their discontent and their grievances. 
The trath is, the Pueblos, in every part of 
Mexico^ have always been ripe for insurrec- 
tioiL It is well known that the mass of the 
revolutionary chief Hidalgo's army was made 
up of this class of people. The iounediate 
ca^se of the present outbreak in the north, 
however, had its origin among the Hispano- 
Mexican population. This grew chiefly out 
of &e change of the federal government to 
that of Centralismo in 1835. A new governor, 
CoL Albino Perez, was then sent from the 
city of Mexico, to take charge of this isolated 
departqfient ; which was . npt very agreeable; 
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Ito the ^sovereign people/ as they had preTious- 
ly been ruled chiefly by natiye govemora 
Yet while the new form of goYemment y as 
a novelty and did not affect the pecuniary 
interests of the people, it was aequieaced in ; 
but it was now found necessary fox the sup- 
port of the new organisation, to introduce a 
system of direct taxation, with which tiie peo- 
ple were wholly unacquainted; and they 
would sooner have paid a dobUm through a 
tariff than a real in this way. Yet, although 
the conspiracy had been brewing for some 
time, no indications of violence were demx>n- 
strated, until, on account of some misde- 
meanor, an alcalde was imprisoned by the 
Prefecto of the northern district, Don Ramon 
Abreu. His honor of the staff was soon Ube- 
rated by a* mob ; an occurrence which seemed 
as a watchword for a general insurrection. 

These new movements took place about the 
beginning of August, 1837, and an immense 
rabble was soon gathered at La Canada (a 
town some tweftity-five miles to the north of 
Santa Fe), among whom were to be found 
the principal warriors of all the Northern Pue- 
blos. Governor Perez issued orders to the 
alcaldes for the assembling of the militia ; but 
all that could be collected together was about 
a hundred and fifty men, including the war- 
riors of the Pueblo of Santo Domingo. With 
this inadequate force, the Governor made an 
attempt to march from the capital, but was 
soon surprised by liie insurgents who la;^. in 
ambush near La Canada; vrhen his o^im 
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men fled to the enemy, leaving him aad about 
twenty-fiv^ trusty friends to make their es- 
cape in the best way they could. Knowing 
that they would not be safe in Santa Fe, the 
refugees pursued their flight southward, but 
Avere soon overtaken by the exaspemted Pue- 
blos ; wh^i the Governor was cheised back to 
the suburbs of the city* and savagely put to 
death. His body was then stripped and 
shockingly mangled : his head was carried as 
a troiphy to the camp of the insurgents, who 
made a foot-ball of it among themselves. I 
had left the city the day before this sad catas- 
trophe took place, and beheld the Indians 
scouring the fields in pursuit of their victims, 
though I was yet ignorant of their bajrbarous 
designs. I saw them surround a house and 
drag from it the secaretary of state, Jesus Maria 
Alarid. He and some other principal charac- 
ters (including Prefect Abreu), who had also 
taken, refuge among the ranchos, were soon 
afterwards stripped, and finally dispatched d 
lanzadasy that is, {Herced through and through 
with lances, a mode of assassination very 
common among those demi-civilized savagea 
Don Sant;iago Abreu (brother of the prefect), 
formerly governor and the most famed charac- 
ter of N. Mexico^ was butchered in a still more 
barbarous manner. They cut off liis hands, 
puUed out his eyestmd tongue, and otherwise 
mutilated his body, taunting him all the while 
with tibe oomes he was accused o^ by shaking 
the shorn members in his face. Thus per- 
illed netrly a ddzen of the most fecNdspicuous 
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men of the olmoxious pcortf, whose bodies lay 
for several days exposed to the beasts and 
birds of prey. 

On the 9tii of Augast about two thousand 
of the insurgent mob, including the Pueblo 
Indians, pitched their camp in the suburbs of 
the capital The horrors of a saqueo (or plun- 
dering of the dty) were now anticipated by 
every one. The Americ^Ein traders were par- 
ticularly uneasy, expecting every instant that 
their lives and property would faU a sacrifice 
to the ferocity of the rabble. But to the great 
and most agreeable surprise of all, no outrage 
of any importance was committed upon 
either mhabitant or trader. A great portion 
of the insurgents remained in the city for 
about two days, during which onfe of their 
boldest leaders, Jose Gonzalez of Taos, a good 
honest hunter but a very ignorant man, was 
elected for governor. 

• The first step of the revolutionists was to 
seize all the property of their proscribed or 
murdered victims, which was afterwards dis- 
tributed among the victors by a detaree of the 
Asamblea general — ^that bdng the titfe by which 
a council summoned together by Governor 
Gonzalez, and composed of all tiie akaldes 
and principal characters erf* the territory, was 
dignified. The families of the unfortunate' 
victims of this revolutionary movement were 
thus left destitute of everything ; and the for- 
dgn merchants who had given the officers 
credit to a large amount upon the strength of 
their reputed popeity and salaries, rraoiained^ 
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"wiibotst a smgle lesonrce with whicli to cove^ 
their demands. As these losses wefe chiefly 
experienced in consequence of a want of suf 
"ficient protection 'fiom the gmieral goyer» 
menty ^(; Amemcan merchants drew up a 
memorial setting forth their claims, which, to- 
gether with a sdiedole of ^ various iaccounts 
-dti^^,' imd B^nt to the Hon. Fbwhattan Mtis, 
Ameiican Minister at Mexico. Thwe de- 
mandi^ were certainlj of a far more equitable 
^^hariCcter thaja many of those which some 
time dftet oceasibned the French' bloclcade ; 
y*t 6m Qovemment has giren /the omfortu*- 
natedaimioxts no h<^)e of redress. Even Mexi- 
co did hot dii^^tethe jt^stness of these claims, 
but, on the contrary, she proniptly paid to the 
order of General Aitnijo, a note given by^ the 
late Governor Perez to Mr. Sutton, an Ameri- 
can merchant, whidi' Armijo had purchased 
at a great discount 

- In the South, the Americans Jwere every- 
where accused of being the instigators of this 
msurrection, wbidi was openly pronounced 
another Texas affair. Their goods were con- 
fiscated or sequester^ upon me slightest pre- 
texts, or Ibf some pretended irregularity in the 
accompanying documents; ahhough it was 
evident timt &e«e and other indignities were 
hea^d upon ihem^ as a jhuliriimiknt for ^le 
oecuiTence of events which it had pot' been 
in thdr power to prevent Indeed, thete SI* 
i»9ed metehants vreie not only innbcent of 
€in^part»niikibh ifif the msui^eidiohary movie^ 
meMs^ bbt hiid^ a€tdaUy iumiidied i^eai^ to 

12 
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the government for die pmpose of quelling 
the mstorbances. 

As I have observed before, the most active 
agents in this de&^rate afiair weie the Pueblo 
Indians, although the insui^nt party was 
composed of all the heterogeneous ingredients 
that a Mexican population teems with. The 
rcmchtros and others of the lowest class, how- 
ever, were only the instruments of certain dis- 
contented ricos^ who, it has been said, were in 
hope of elevating themselves upon the wreck 
of their enemies. Among these was the pre- 
sent Governor Armijo, an ambitious and tur 
bulent demagogue, who, for scnne cause or 
other, seemed anxious for the downfall of the 
whole administration. 

As soon as Armijo reodved intelligence of 
the catastrophe, he hurried to the capital, ex- 
pecting, as I heard it intimated by his own 
brother, to be elected governor; but, not 
having rendered any personal aid, the ' moW 
cracy' would not acknowledge his claim to 
their suffirages. He therefore retired, Santa- 
Anna-Uke, to his residence at Alburquerque, 
to plot, in imitation of his great prototype, 
some measures for counteracting tile opera- 
tion of his own intrigues. In tMs he suc- 
ceeded so well, that towards September he 
was able to collect a considerable force in the 
Rio-Abajo, when he proclaimed a eontror 
revohmon in favor of the federal government 
About the same time the disbanded troops of 
ihe capital imder Captain Caballero, made a 
similar pronanciameraoy demanding their arms^ 
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and offering their services gratis. The *mobo- 
cratic' dynai^ had gone so far as to deny 
allegianee to Mexico, and to propose sending 
to Texas for protection : althou^ there had 
not beea any previous understanding with 
that Bepubhc 

Armijo now marched to Santa Fe with all 
his force, and Governor Gonzalez being with- 
out an army to support him, fled to the north. 
After his triumphal entrance into the capital, 
Amdjo caused himself to be proclaimed Gov- 
ernor and Comandcmte General, and immedi- 
ately dispatched ojuriers to Mexico with a 
highly colored account of his own exploits, 
which procured him a confirmation, of those 
titles and dignities for eight years. 

In the meanwhile news of the insurrection 
having reached Mexico, the Escuadron de Vera 
CruZy from Zacatecas, consisting of about two 
hundred dragoons, with an equal number of 
regulars from the Presidios of Chihuahua, 
under the command of Colonel Justiniani, 
were ordered to New Mexico. Having ar- 
rived at Santa Fe, these troops, together with 
Governor Armijo's httle army, marched in 
January, 1838, to attack the rebels, who, by 
this time, had again collected in considerable 
numbers at La Canada 

The greatest uneasiness and excitement 
now prevailed at the Capital, lest the rabble 
should again prove victorious, in which case 
they would not fail to come and sack the city. 
Foreign merchants had as usual the greatest 
cause for fear, as vengeance had been openly 
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vowed agamst tiiem for havii^ iumiflbed tlie 
government party with supplies; These, 
therefore, kept up a continual watch, and had 
everjrthing in readiness for a precipitate flight 
to the United States. But in a short time 
their fears were completely dispelled by fee 
arrival of an express, with the welcome news 
of the entire defeat of tiie insurgents. 

It af^ared that, when fee army arrived 
within view of the insurgent ibr^, Armijo 
evinced the greatest perturbation. In fkct, he 
was upon the point of retiring witkout ven- 
turing an attack, when Captain Munoz, ei 
the Vera Cruz dragoons, exclaimed, *^ Whafs 
to be done. General Armijo ? If your Excel- 
lency will but permit me, I will oust Uiat 
rabble in an instant with my little company 
alone.'* Armijo having given his consent, ihe 
gallant captain rui^ied upon the insurgents, 
who yielded at once, and fled precipitately — 
sufiering a loss of about a dozen men, among 
whom was the deposed Governor Gonzalez, 
who, having been caught in the town &fter 
flie skirmii^ had ended, was instantly sho^ 
without the least fimn of trial 
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CHAPTER VII. 

<le(^aphical Position of New Mexico— Absence of navigable 
Streams — The Rio del Norte — Romantic Chasm — Story of a 
sunken River — Mr. Stanley's Excursion to a famous Lake— > 
Santa Fi and its Localities — El Valle de Taos and its Fertility — 
Soil of N. Mexico—The first Settler at Taos and his Contract 
'vrith the Indians — Salubrity and Pleasantness of the Climate 
of New Mexico— Population — State of Agriculture — Staple 
Productions of the Country — Corn-fields and Fences — Irriga- 
tion and Acequias — Tortillas and i:\frtilleras — AtoU, FrijoUs^ 
and CkUe — Singular Custom — Culinary and Table Affairs-^ 
Flax and the Potato indigenous^Tobacco andP^ncAe — Fruits 
— ^Peculiar Mode of cultivating the Grape— Forest Growths— 
PiUon and MszquUe — ^Mountain CoCtcmwood— Poimi^ or 
Soap-plant — ^P^tstorage. 

New Mexico possesses but few of those 
natural advantages, which are necessary to 
anything like a rapid progress in civilization. 
Though bounded north and east by the terri- 
tory of the United States, south by that of 
Texas and Chihuahua, and west by Upper 
California, it is surrounded by chains of moun- 
tains and prairie wilds, extending to a distance 
of 500 miles or more, except in the direction 
of Chihuahua, from which its settlements are 
separated by an unpeopled desert of nearly 
two hundred miles — and without a single 
means of oommimication by water with any 
other part of the world. 

12* 
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The whole nominal territory, including 
those bleak and uninhabitable regions witii 
which it is intersected, comprises about 200- 
000 square miles— considered, of course, ac- 
cording to its original boundaries, and there- 
fore independently of the claims of Texas to 
the Rio del Norte. To whichsoever sove- 
reignty that section of land > may eventually 
belong, that portion of it, at least, which is 
inhabited, should remain united. Any attempt 
on the part of Texas to make the Rio del 
Norte the line of demarkation would greatly 
retard her ultimate acquisition of the territory, 
as it would leave at least one third of Ae 
population accustomed to the same rule, and 
bound by ties of consanguinity and affinity <rf 
customs, wholly at the mercy of the contigu- 
ous hordes of savages, that inhabit the Cordil- 
leras on the west of them. This weat chain 
of mountains which reaches the oorders of 
the Bio del Norte, not far above El Paso, would, 
vf^ my opinion, form the most natural bound- 
ary between the two countries, from thence 
northward. 

llxere i^ not a single navigable stream tc 
be found in New Mexico, The famous Rio 
del Norte is so shallow, for the most part of 
the year, that Indian canoes can scarcely float 
in it Its navigation is also obstructed by fre- 
quent shoals and rippjing sectiopis for a dis- 
tance of Tpaqie than a thousand miles below 
§anta F6. Opposite Taos, especially, for an 
unjjat0rrupted dist^pxpe of nearly fifteen miles, 
it runs pent up in a deejp co^o^^through which 
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k nu&es in mpid torrents. This fHghtfid 
^kai^ as absolutely impassable ; and^ viewed 
ftom4he top, the scene is imposing in the ex- 
treme. None but the boldest hearts and firm- 
est rierves can venture tp its brink, and look 
down its almost perpendicular precipice, over 
projecting cm^ and deep crevices, upon ttiQ 
foaming current of the river, which, in some 
places, appears like a small rippling brook; 
while in others it winds its serpentine course 
silently but majestically along, tteough a nar- 
row little valley; "with immense plains border- 
ing and expanding in every direction, yet so 
smooth and level that the course of the river 
is not perceived till within a few yards of the 
verge. I hav^e beheld this cafion f5rom the 
summit of a mountain, over which the road 
passes some twenty miles below Taos, from 
whence it looks like the mere fissure of an in* 
gdgnificant ravina 

Baron Humboldt ^eaks of ah extraordi- 
nary event as having occurred in 1752, of 
whicA he says the inhabitants of Paso del 
Norte still prei^rved the recollection in hid 
day. ^* The whole bed of the river," says the 
learned historian, " became dry all of a sud- 
den, for more than thirty leagues above and 
twenty leagues below the Paso : and the war 
ter of the river predpitated itself into a newly 
formed chasm, and only made its reappear- 
ance near the Presidio of San Eleazearia 

At length, after the lapse of seyeral 

weeks, the water resumed its course, no doubt 
because the chasm and the subterraneous con* 
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dttctors had filled up." This, I must confeaSf 
Savors considerably of the marvellous, as not 
the least knowledge of these facts appears to 
have been handed down to the present gene- 
ration. During very great droughts, ho^w- 
eveii this river is said to have entirely disap- 
peared in the sand, in some places, between 
oan Ekeario and the Presidio del Norte. 

Notwithstanding the numerous tributary 
streams which would be supposed to pour 
their contents into the Rio del Norte, very few 
reach their destination before they are com- 
pletely exhausted. Rio Puerco, so called 
from the extreme muddiness of its waters, 
would seem to form an exception to this rule. 
Yet this also, although at least a hundred 
miles in lengfli, is dry at the mouth for a por- 
tion of the year. The creek of Santa Fe itself 
though a bold and dashing rivulet in the 
immediate vicinity of the mountains, sinks 
into insignificance, and is frequently los^t al- 
together befbre it reaches the main river. Pe- 
0OS and Conchos, its most important inlets^ 
would scarcely be entitled to a passing re- 
mark, but for the geographical error of Baron 
Humboldt, who^set down the former' as the 
bead branch of * Red River of Natchitoches.' 
These streams may be considered the first 
constant-flowing inlets which the Rio del 
Norte receives from Santa Fe southr-Hsay for 
the distance of five hundred miles ! It is then 
no wonder that this * Great River of the North' 
decreases in volume of water as it descends. 
En fact, above the region of tide-water, it is al- 
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mosteverytrfeete &fdahle dmiiig mocrt of dw 
yeai^ being seldom over knee-deep, except at 
the time :gI* freshetfiL Its banks, aie generally 
rerylow, often lisss than ten feet above low- 
water mark ; and yet, owing to the di^j^xor-i 
tioned width of the channel (whidi is for the 
most part some four hundred yardid), it is not 
subject to inundaticois. Its cEily important 
rises are those of the ammal freshets, occasion- 
ed by the melting of the snow in the moun* 
tains. 

This river is (mly known to the inl^bitants 
of Northern Mexico as JBto del Norte, or Ncwth 
river, becaose it. descends from that direction ; 
yet in its passage southward, it is in some 
places called ;JSta Crrande, on account of its 
ejcteut; but tbe name of lUo Brow (Bold or 
Bapid rivea:), so often given to it on mi^ps, 
is seldom if ever heaird .among the people* 
Though its entire, length, foUowiug its me* 
anders from its source in the Hocky Moun* 
tains to the Gulf rf Mexico, must be conf^d* 
erably over two thousand miles,, it is hardly 
navigable to the extent of two Irandred miles 
above itemou^ . 

The he€wi branch of PeQ<)6, as well as the 
creeks of Santa Fe and Teznquei are said to 
be fed &om a little lake whic^ is located on 
the summit of a mcmntain aboiit ten miles 
east of Santa Fe. !Manifold emd marvelloi»» 
are tbe stories related of this lake and its won- 
derful localities, which although believed to be 
at least greatly exaggerated, would no doubt 
ii^d^c^ numbers of travellers to visit this 
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mow-bomid dysmm, vrete it wot for &e la- 
borioasness of the ascent The following 
graphic account of a ^ pleasure excursion' to 
tills celebrated ' watering place,' is from the 
memoranda of Mr. R Stanley, who spent 
many years in the New Mexican capital 

"The snow had entirely disappeared from 
Hie top of the highest mountains, as seen from 
Santa Fe before the first of May, and on the 
eighteenth we set oflF on our trip. All were 
furnished with arms and fishing-tackle — well 
prepared to carry on hostiUties botii by land 
and water. Game was said to be abundant 
on the way — deer, turkeys, and even the for- 
midable grizzly bear, ready to repel any inva- 
sion of his hereditary domain. Santa Fe 
creek, we knew, abounded with trout, and we 
were in hopes of finding them in the lake, 
although I had been told by some Mexicans, 
that there were no fish in it, and that it con- 
tained no hving thing, except a certain non- 
descript and hideously misshapen little ani- 
mal We travelled up the course of the 
creek about eight miles, and then began to 
chmb the mountain. Our journey now be- 
came laborious, the ascent being by no means 
gradual — ^rather a succession of hills — some 
long, others short — ^some declivitous, and 
others extremely precipitous. Continuing in 
this way for six or seven miles, we came to a 
grove of aspen, thick as cottonwoods in the 
Missouri bottoms. Throu^ tins grove, which 
extended for nearly a mile, no sound met the 
ear ; no sign of liie — ^not even an insect was 
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io be seen ; and hot a breath of air was stir<) 
ring. It was indeed a solitude to be felt A 
mile beyond the grove brought us near th^ 
lake. On this last level, we unexpectedly 
met with occasional snow-banks, some of 
them srtill two or three feet deep. Being late^ 
we sought out a suitable encais^ment, and 
fixed upon a little marshy prairie, east of the 
lake. The night was frosty and c(dd, and ice 
was frozen nearly an inch thick. Next morn- 
ing we proceeded to the lake ; when, lo— in- 
stead of beholding a beautiful dieet of water, 
we foimd an ugly little pond, with an area of 
two or three acres — ^frozen over, and one side 
covered with snow several feet deep. Thus 
all our hope of trout and monsters were at an 
end ; and the tracks of a large bear in the 
snow, were all the game we saw during the 
trip." 

Santa Fe, the capital of New Mexico, is the 
only town of any importance in the province. 
We sometimes find it written SaafOa Fe de San 
IVandsco (Holy Faith of St Francis), the lat- 
ter being the patron, or tutelary saint Like 
most of the towns in this section of country 
it occupies the site of an ancient Pueblo or 
Indian village, whose race has been extinct 
for a great many years. Its situation is twelve 
or fifteen miles east of the Eio del Norte, at 
the western base of a snow-clad mountain, 
upon a beautiful stream of small mill-power 
size, which ripples down in icy cascades, and 
joins the river some twenty miles to the south- 
westward. The population of the city itself 
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bat litde exceeds 3000 ; jetf inriRding w^remi 
flmrroanding villages wMdi ue embraced in 
its coipotate jiirisdietioii, it amooiits to nearly 
6,000 seiolai^ 

The town is very iiregnbffly laid out, and 
most of the streets are little better than com- 
mon highways traversing scattered settle** 
ments which are intere^>eised with corn-fields 
nearly sufficient to supply the inhabitants 
with grmn. The only attempt at anything 
like architectural compacteess and precision, 
consists in four tiers of buildings^ whose fhmts 
are shaded witii a fringe of partaks Kut c&rre* 
dares of the rudest possible descripticm. They 
stand around the public square, and comprise 
the Palacio, or G^ovemor's house, the Cus- 
tom-house, the Barracks (with which is con^ 
nected the fearful Cb&t&^o), the Casa Oamis^ 
torud of the Alcaldes^ the OapiUa de los Sol^ 
dados or Military Chapel, besides several pri- 
vate residences, as well as most of the shops 
cf the American traders. 

The. population of New Mexico is ahnost 
exclusively, confined to towns and viHages^ 
the suburbs of which ase generally farm& 
Even most of the individual rattchos and hotcu 
endas hssre gnywn into villages, — a result al-* 

• The latitude of Santa F^, as determined hy various observa- 
fions, i» 35^ 4V (UKmdi it is plae^ on most tna^ neariy a degree 
^ujr^er north); and tSieJonfiptode diwut 106^ w/est fromGr^t^ 
wicn. Its elevation above me ocean is nearly 7000 feet ; that of , 
tiie vaHey of Taos is no doubt o?w a mile and a half. ITie high- 
est peak of the mountain (whi<9b ia covered with j^Wfd safm) 
some ten miles to the 4orlWst of the capital, is' reckoned about 
5,000 feet above flie.tovm. Tho^ from Taosnorthwaicf r^ 0tiB 
to a mtich greater eletotioik i t .j\^ 
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most indispenaable for protection c^ainst the 
marauding savages of the surrounding wilder- 
ness. The principal ci these settlements ore 
located in the valley of the Rio del Norte, 
extending from neariy one hundred miles 
north to about one hundred and forty south 
of Santa Fe.* The most important of these, 
next to the capital, is E^ Voile de T(ws,f so 
called in honor of the Too^a tribe of Indians, 
a remnant of whom still tbrms a Puehlo in the 
north of the valley. No part of New Mexico 
equals this valley in amenity of soil, richness^ 
of produce and beauty of appearance. Whit* 
ever is thrown into its prolific bosom, which 
the early frosts of autumn will permit to ripen, 
grows to a wonderful degree of perfection. 

Wheat especially has been produced of a 
superlative quality, and in such abundance, 
that, as is asserted, the crops have often yield* 
ed over a hundred fold. I would not have it 
understood, however, tiiat this is a fair sample 
of New Mexican soil; for, in point of fact, 
though many of the bottoms are of very fertile 
character, the uplands must chiefly remain 
unproductive; owing, in part, to the steriUty 
of the soil, but as much, no doubt, to want 
of irrigation ; hence nearly all the farms and 
settlements are located in those valleys which 

* The setderarats wp the river from fhe capital are collecdvely 
koown as Rio-Arribat and those doum the river as Rio-Jbajo. 
The latter eomprise over a third of the population, and the princi- 
pal wealth of New Mexico. 

t ' The Valley cf Taos^* there being no town of this name. It 
iucludes several Tillages and other settlements, the laigest of which 
are Fernandez and Im Banehoa, lour or fir* miles apsru 
18 
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may be watered by some ^constant-flowing 
stream.* 

The first settler of the charming valley of 
Taos, since the counflrjr was reconquered from 
tile Indians, is said to have been a Spaniard 
named Pando, about the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. This pioneer of the North, 
finding himself gnetly exposed to the depre- 
dations of the Comanches, succeeded in gain- 
ing the friendship of that tribe, by promising 
his infant daughter, then a beauttful child, to 
one of their clnefe in marriage. But the un- 
willing maiden having subsequently refused 
to ratify the contract, the settlemeht was im- 
mediately attacked by the savages, and all 
were slaiii except the betrothed damsel who 
was led into captrvity. After living some 
years with . the Comanches on the great 
prairies, she was bartered away to the Paw- 
nees, of whom she was eventu«dly purchased 
by a Frenchman of St Louis. Some very 
respectable families in that dity are descended 
from her ; and there are many people yet 
living who rementber with what *affecti6g 
pathos the old lady ^as wont to tell her tale 
of wo. She died but^a few years ago. 

Salubrity of climate is decidedly the most 
interesting featilre in the character of New 

• For the generally barren and^deisoTate appearance vrfiich the 
uplands of New Mexico (H^sent, some M ihtm have possessed an 
extraordinary degree of fertility; as is demonstrated hy the fact 
^at many of the fields on the undulating lelnds in the suburbs of 
Santa F^, have no doubt be^ in constant cultiration over two 
hundred years, ahd vet product tolerable ori>p8, wifiumt haviqg 
been once renovated DT nuu^m. ^ "-^ 
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Mexico. Npwhere-rnot even tmder the 
much l^oasted Sicilian skies^ can a purer or a 
more wholesome atmosphere be foimA Bil- 
ious diseases — the great scourge of the valley 
of the Mississippi— are here almost unknown. 
Apart firom a fatS§d epidemic fever of a typhoid 
character, that ravaged the wrhole province from 
1837 to 1839, and which, added to the small- 
pox that followed in 1840, carried off nearly 
ten per cent of the population. New Mexico 
has experienced very Uttle disease of a febrile 
character ; so that as great a degree of longe- 
vity is attained there, perhaps, as in any other 
portion of the habitable w<^rld. Persons with- 
ered almost to muijmues, are to be encoim- 
terered occasionally, whose extraordinary age 
is only to be inferred from their recollection of 
certain notable events v^rhich have taken place 
in times far remote. 

A sultry day, from Santa Fe ncnrth, is of very 
rare occurrence. The summer nights are 
usually so cool and pleas€mt that a pair of 
blankets constitutes an artide of comfort sel- 
dom dispensed with. The winters are long, 
but not so subject to sudden changes as in 
daxnper climates jv the general range of the 
thermometer, throughout the year, being from 
10 to 75" above zero, of Fahrenheit Baron 
Humboldt was led into as great an error with 
respect to the climate of New Mexico as to 
. the rivers ; for he remarks, that near Santa Fe 
and a little further north, " the Rio del Norte 
iseometiicnes covered for a succession of seve- 
ral years, with ice thick enough to admit the 
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pei^age 6f hbrses and carnages:" a circbm- 
stance which would be scarcely less astound- 
ing to the New Mexicans, than would the oc- 
currence of a similar event in the harbor of 
New York be to her citizens. 

The great elevation of all the plains about 
the Rocky Mountains, is perhaps the principal 
cause of the extraordinary dryness erf the at- 
mosphere. There is but Uttle rain throughout 
the year, except from July to October — ^known 
as the radm/^ season; arid as the Missouri traders 
usually arrive about its commencement, the 
coincidence has given rise to a superstition, 
quite prevalent amcfng^ the vulgar, that the 
Americans bring the rain with them. During 
seasons of drought, especially, they look for 
the arrival of the annual caravans as the har- 
binger of speedy relief 

There has never been an accurate census 
taken in New Mexico. Of the results of one 
which was attempted in 1932, the Secretary 
of State at Santa Fe speaks in the following 
terms: "At present (1841) we may estimate 
the Spanish or white population at about 
60,000 souls or more, b^g what remains of 
72,000, which the census taken eight or nine 
years ago showed there then existed in New 
Mexico." He supposes that this great diminu- 
tion resulted from the ravages of the frightful 
diseases already alluded to. The decrease of 
population from these causes, howev^, is thus 
greatly overrated The discrepancy must find 
its explanation in the original inaccuracy of 
the census referred to. 
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If we excltide the unsubjugated say^geS) 
tbe entire |>opulation of Netcr Mexico, inclad* 
iog the Pueblo Indians, cannot be set down, 
acccmiing to the best estimates I have been 
able to obtsdn, at more than 70,000 souls. 
These may be divided as follows : white 
Creoles, say 1,000; Mestizos, or mixed are- 
oles, 59,000. ind Pueblos, 10,000. Of natu- 
ralized citiz'^n?^ the number is inconsiderable 
— scarcely twenty ; and if we except tran- 
sient traders, there are not over double as 
mc^ny alien residents. There are no negroes 
in New Mexico, and consequently neither 
npdattoes nor zambos. In 1803, Baron Hum^ 
bpW t set down the population of this province 
at 40,200, soth^t according to this the increase 
for f^rty years has barely exceeded one per 
cent .per annum. 

A^culture, Hke almost everything else 
in New Mexico, is in a very primitive and un- 
improved state. A great portion of the pea- 
santry cultivate with the hoe alone — their 
ploughs (when they have any) being only 
used for mellow grounds, as they are too 
rudely constracted to be fit for any otiiier ser- 
vice. Those I have seen in use are mostly 
fashioned in Has manner : — ^a section of the 
trunk of a tree, eight or ten inches in diame- 
ter, is cut abpnt two feet long, with a small 
branch left projecting upwards, of convenient 
length for a handle. With this a beam is con- 
nected to which oxen are yoked. The block, 
with its fore end sloped downwards to a point, 
runs flat and opens a furrow similar to that of 
13» • 
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the common shovel'plough. What is equally 
worthy of remaik is, t^t these ploughs are 
often made exclusively of wood, without one 
particle of iron, or even a nail to increase 
their durability. 

The laboreg and milpai (cultivated fields) are 
c^en, indeed most usually, without any en- 
closure. The ownen^ of cattle are obliged to 
keep herdsmen constantly with them, else 
graze them at a considerate distance from 
the farms ; for if any trespass is committed 
upon the fields by stock, the proprietor of the 
latter is bound to pay damages : therefore, in- 
stead of the cultivator's having to guard his 
crop from the cattle as with us, the owners 
of these are bound to guard them from flie 
crops. Only a chance farm is seen fenced 
with poles scattered along on forks, or a loose 
hedge of brush. Mud-fences, or walls of 
very large adobes, are also occasionally to be 
met with. 

The necessity of irrigation has confined, and 
no doubt will continue to confine agriculture 
principally to the valleys of the constant-flow- 
ing streams. In some places the crops are 
frequently cut short by the drying up of the 
streams. Where water is abundant, however, 
art has so far superseded the offices of nature 
ill watering the farms, that it is almost a ques- 
tion whether tlie mterference of nature in the 
matter would not be a disadvantage. On tlie 
one hand the husbandman need not have his 
grounds overflowed if he administers the wa- 
fer himself, much less need he permit them 
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(b siiffer firom drought He is thert^re HKHtd 
sure of his crop than if it were feubject to the 
caprices of the weather in* more fdrc^red agri- 
cultural regions. 

One aceqaia madre (mother ditch) suffices 
generally to convey water for the irrigation 
of an entire valley, or at least for all the fields 
of one town or settlement. This is made and 
kept in repair by the pubhc, under the super- 
vision of the alcaldes ; laborers being allotted 
to work upon it as with us upon our county 
roads. The size of this principal ditch is of 
course proportioned to the quantity of land to 
be watered. It is con^yed over the highest 
part of the valley, which, on these mountain 
streams, is, for the most part, next to the 
bills. From this, each proprietor of a form 
runs a minor ditch, in like manner, over the 
most elevated part of his field. Where there 
is not a superabundance of water, which is 
often the case on the smaller streams, each 
former has his day, or portion of a day allot- 
ted to him for irrigation; and at no other time 
is he permitted to extract water from the 
acequia madre. • Then the cultivator, after let- 
ting the water into his minor ditch, dams 
^his, first at one point and then at another, so 
as to overflow a section at a time, and with 
his hoe, depressing eminences and filling 
sinks, he causes the water to spread regularly 
over the surface. Though the operation 
would seem tedious, an expert irrigator will 
water in one day his five or six acre field, if 
level, and everything well arrangedVyet on 
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waeYtn gtoiutd he wiUiiSEusdijbe ablelo g)^ 
over half of that amoont* 

All the acegmas for the valley of the Bio del 
Norte are conveyed from the main stream, ex 
cept where a tributary of more convenient wa- 
ter happens to join it As the banks of theriv» 
are very low, i&d the descent con^derabley 
the water is soon brought upon the sur&ce 
by a horizontal ditch along an inclined bank, 
commencing at a convenient point of con- 
stant-flowing water — generally without dam, 
except sometimes a wing of stones to turn 
the current into the canal 

The staple productions of the country are 
emphaticcdly Indian com and wheat The 
former grain is. most extensively employed 
for ma^ig tortiUas — an article of food great- 
ly in demand among the people, the use of 
which has been transmitted to them by the 
aborigines. The corn is boiled in water with 
a little lime : and when it has been sufficiently 
softenedt so as to strip it of its skin, it is 
ground into paste upon the nu'to^t and form- 
ed into a thin cake. This is afterwards spread 
on a small sheet of iron or copper, called 

* There is no laad aieasure here ooirespondent ta our acres. 
Husbandmen rate their fields by the amonnt of wheat necessary to 
sow them ; and tfatu speak of a fanega of Isndr-foMga being a 
measure of about two bushels— meanmg an extent which two 
bushels of wheat will suffice to sow. Iiacts are usually sold by 
die number of leguas (leagues), or vara$ front of irritable lands ; 
for those back fiom the streams are considered worfiless. Tht 
vara is very nearly 33 English inches, 5,000 of which constitute 
the Mexican league— under two miles and two-thirds. 

t From the Indian:w(ud meM, a liollowed oldeng «k»ie, used 
as a grinding-^nachine. 
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comal {comaUiy by the Indians), and placed 
over the fire, where, fai less than three min- 
utes, it is baked and ready for use. The Ifiin- 
ness of the tortilla is always a great test of 
skill in the maker, and much rivalry ensues 
in the art of preparation. The office of mak- 
ing tortillas has, from the earUest times, per- 
tained chiefly to the women, who appear to 
be better adapted to this employ than the other 
sex, both as regards skill and dexterity, in pre- 
paring this particular food for the table. I 
perfectly agree with the historian^ Clavigero, 
however, in the opinion that " although this 
species of corn-bread may be very wholesome 
and substantial, and well-flavored Tffhen new- 
ly made, it is unpleasant when cold.*' 
A sort of thin mush, called atoky made of 
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Indian med, is anodier aitide of die^ liie pre- 
paration of which is firom the aborigines ; and 
such is its nationality, that in the North it b 
frequently called el cafe de Jos Meaicanos (the 
coffee of the Mexicans). How genei^ soever 
^e itse of coffee among Americans may ap- 
pear, that of atole is still more so among the 
lower classes of Mexicans. They virtually 
'breakfast, dine and sup' upon it Of this, 
indeed, with frijoles and dnk (beans^ and red 
l^epper), consists their principal food. The 
extravagant use of red pepper among the 
Mexicans has become truly proverbial It 
enters into nearly every dish at every meal, 
and often so predominates as entirely to con- 
ceal the character of the viands. It is like- 
wise ground into a sauce, and thus used even 
more abundantly than butter. ChUe verde 
(green pepper), not as a mere condiment, but 
as a salad, served up in different ways,' is 
reckoned by them one of the greatest luxuriea 
But however much we may be disposed to 
question their taste in diis particular, no one 
can hesitate to do homage to their incompara- 
ble chocolate, in the preparationH)f which the 
Mexicans surely excel every other people. 

Besides these, many other articles of diet 
peculiar to the country, and adopted from 
the aborigines, are still in use — often of rich 
and exquisite flavor, and though usually not 
much relished at first by strangers, they are 
for the most part highly esteemed after a little 
use. 

The rancheros, and all the humbler dasses 
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of people, very seldom use any table for their 
meals, an inconvenience which is very Uttle 
felt, as the dishes are generally served out 
from Ihe kitchen in courses of a single plate 
to each guest, who usually takes it upon his 
knees. Knives and forks are equaUy dis- 
pensed with, the viands being mostly hashed 
or boiled so very soft as to be eaten with b 
spoon. This is frequently supplied by Ihe 
tortilla, a piece of which is ingeniously dou- 
bled between the fingers, so as to assist in the 
disposal of anything, be it ever so rare or 
liquid. Thus it may well be said, as in the 
story of the Oriental monarch, that these ran- 
cheros employ a new spoon for every mouth- 
ful : for each fold of the tortilla is devoured 
with the substance it conveys to the mouth. 

The very singular custom of abstaining 
frbin all sorts of beverage during meals, has 
frequently afforded tne a great deal of amuse- 
rrtent Although a large cup of water is set 
before each guest, it is not customary to drink 
it off till the repast is finished. Should any 
one take it up in his hand while in tiie act of 
bating, the host is apt to cry out, " Hold, hold ! 
the5re is yet more to come.^ I have never 
been able to ascertain definitely the meaning 
of this peculiarity; but finom the strictness 
with which it is observed, it is natural to sup- 
pose, that the use of any kind of drink whilst 
eatiiig, is held extremely unwholesome.* 

* What also strikes the stranger as a singiiiarity in that country, 
18 that the females rarely ever eat with the male8->at least in tibe 
vieseooe ofgtran gCTS h nt iMnally takt Huax iood in ^ kitchta 
ly themselyw. 
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The New Mexicans use bat little wine at 
meals, and that exclusively of the produce of 
the Paso del Norte- 

But to return to the productions of the soil 
Cotton is cultivated to no extent, although it 
has always been considered as indigenous to 
the country ; while the ancient manufactures 
of the aborigines prove it to have been espedr 
ally so in this province. Flaa; is entirely neg- 
lected, and yet a plant resembling in every 
respect that of the linwm tmtatimmum, is to be 
found in great abundance in many of the 
mountain valleys. The poifcto {la papa), at 
though not cultivated in this country till very 
lately, is unquestionably an indigenous plant, 
being still found in a state of nature in many 
of the mountain valleys — though of small size, 
seldom larger than filberts: whence it ap- 
pears that this luxury had not its exclusive 
origin in South America, as* is the current 
opinion of the present day. Universal as the 
use of tobacco is among these people, there is 
very little of it grown, and that chiefly of a 
light and weat species, called by the natives 
punchey which is also indigenous, and still to 
be met with growing wild in some places. 
What has in a greM measure contributed to 
discourage people from attending to the culti- 
vation of the tobacco plant, is the monopoly 
of this indispensabk by the federal govern- 
ment ; for although the tobacco laws are not 
enforced in New Mexico (there being no 
Estanquillo, or public store-house), yet the 
people cannot carry it anywhere else in tiie 
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TOputjfic for sale, without risk of its \mBg 
immediately eonfiscatedi A still morepower- 
fol cattee operating against thii^ as well as 
^verjr other branch of agriculture in New- 
Mexico, iid the utter want of navigiible strearris, 
as a chedp and convenient means of transpor- 
tation to distant markets. 
• Famous as the republic of Mexico has been 
for th6 quality and variety of its fruits^ this 
province, considering its latitude, is most sin- 
gularly destitute in this respect. A few or- 
chards of apples, peaches and aJ)ricots, are 
occasionally met with, but even the^ are of 
very inferior quality, beihg only esteemed in 
the absence of soriaething better. A few 
small vineyards are also to be found in the 
valley of the Rio del Norte, but the grape does 
not thrive &s at El Pasa The mode of cul- 
tivating the grape in these parts is somewhat 
peculiar, and mi^t, I have rio doabt, be prac- 
tised to great advantage in other cd untiies. No 
scaffi>ld or support of toy kind is erected for 
the vines, which are kept pruned so ais to 
form a sort bf shrubbery. ' Eveiy fall of the 
year, these are completely covered with earth, 
which prote6ts them duiiflg the wintet. 
Upon tbe^opening of spring the dirt is scraped 
away, and the vines pruned again. This be- 
ing repeated from year to year, the i^ubs 
soon acquire suflSlcient strength to support the 
heavy crops of improved and superiorly -fla- 
Vk>rea grapes which they finally produce. 

Indigenous wild fruits are not quite sO 
'>ifcaTce ; a clear evidence that the lack of oulti- 

14 
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vated fruit is not so much thefaxdt of nature, 
as the result of indolence and neglect on the 
part of the people. The prickly pear is found 
in greatest abundance, and of seyeral varie- 
ties : and though neither very wholesome nor 
savory, it is nevertheless frequently eaten. 

There is but Uttle timber in New Mexico, 
except in the mountains and along the water- 
courses ; the table-plains and valleys are gene- 
rally all open prairia The forest growths, 
moreover, of all the north of Mexico, present 
quite a hmited variety of timber, among 
which a species of pitch-pine mostly predo- 
minatea The tree which appears to be most 
pecuUar to the country, is a kind of scrub 
pine called jwnon, which grows generally to 
the height of twenty or thirty feet, with leaves 
ever-green and pine-like, but scarcely an inch 
long. From the surface of this tree exudes 
a species of turpentine resembling that of 
.the pitch-pine, but perhaps less resinous. The 
wood is white and firm, and mudi used for 
fuel The most remarkable app^idage of this 
tree is the fruit it bears, which is also known 
by the same name. This is a Uttle nut about 
the size of a kidney-bean, with a rich oily 
kernel in a thin shell, enclosed in a chestnut- 
like bur. It is of pleasant flavor and much 
eaten by the natives, and considerable quan- 
tities are exported annually to the soutiiern 
citied It is sometimes used for the manu- 
facture of a certain kind of oil, said to be very 
good for lampM. 

The mezqH/^ tree, vulgarly called muskeet 
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ii> Tex&iBj where it has attamed some celebrity, 
grcfws in some of the fertile valleys oi Cli- 
huahua to the height o£ thirty and forty fee% 
'Vfith a trunk of one to two feet in diameter. 
The wood makes excellent fuel, but it is sel- 
dom used for other purposes, as it is crooked, 
knotty, and very coarse and brittle, more re- 
sembling the honey-locust (of which it might 
be considered a scrubby species) than the ma- 
hogany^ as some people have asserted. The 
fruit is but a diminutive honey-locust in ap- 
pearance and flavor, of the size and shape of 
a flattened bean-pod, with the seeds disposed 
in like manner. This pod, which, like that of 
the honey-locust encloses a glutinous sub- 
stance, the Apaches and other tribes of Indians 
grind into flour to make their favorite pinole. 
The mezquite seems undoubtedly of the Aup^ 
da Arabica species ; as some physicians wha 
have examined the gum which exudes from 
the tree, pronounce it genuine Arabic. 

On Hlb water-courses there is Uttle timber 
to be foimd except cottonwood, scantily scat* 
tered along their banks. TTibse of the ilio 
del Norte are now nearly bare throughout the 
whole range of the settlements, and the inha- 
bitants are forced to resort to the distant 
mountains for most of their fuel. But no- 
where, even beyond the settlements, are there 
to be seen such dense cottonwood bottoms 
as those of the Mississippi valley. Besides 
the common cottonwood there is another to 
be found upon the mountain streams of New 
Mexico, which has been called willow-leaf * 
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or btittdr c^tott^opd (pepuki9 oi^gie^t^^iiNs?) 
and has beeii reckoned by $oj3Qte a js^cies ctf 
cmchom, yet for no other reason perhapa than 
that the hiik pimemen e&cacious to«dc quali^ 
ti6fiu Attad)iedt6 the seeds of this tree ii» al3o 
a cotton similar to that of Hie sweet cotton- 
wood, or popuhuf cmgtiJata. 

Among tiie wild productions of New Mexi- 
co is the p(dfmikh'-^ speeds erf palmetto, 
which might be termed the spap^pbmt — ^whoae 
rootS) as well as those of another species 
known as p^ma (or pahn), when bruised, 
form a saponaceous pulp called atm^j much 
used by the nfttiyes for washing clothes, and is 
said to be ev^ superior to soap for scouring 
woollens. 

But by far the most important indigenous 
product, of tb<^ soil of New Mexico is its pas- 
turage.. Most of the high table-idainsaflford 
the finest ff^airig in the woiAt^ while, for 
want of i^^ater^ they are uttedy useless for 
mo^t other purposes. That scanty moisttife 
whicdi suflloe^ to bring forth the i^dtural vege- 
tation, ii, insufllclent for agricultural produc- 
tions, without the aid of irrigation. The high 
prairies of all, Northerh Mexico differ. greaSy 
from those of our border in the goaeial cha- 
racter of their vegetation. They, are remarica- 
bly destitute of the ^y flowering plants for 
which the former are so celebrated, being most- 
ly clothed with different spedes of a highly 
nutritious grass called gramOy which is of a 
very short and curly qudity. ' The highlands, 
upon which alone this sort of grasd v& produc* 
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ed, being seldom verdant till after the rainy 
season sets in, the grama is only in perfection 
fiom August to October. But being rarely 
nipt by the frost until the rains are over, it 
cures upon the ground and remains excel- 
lent hay— equal if not superior to that which 
is cut and stacked from our western prairies. 
Although the winters are rigorous, the feed- 
ing of stock is almost entirely unknown in 
New Mexico; nevertheless, the extensive 
herds of the country, not only of cattle and 
sheep, but of mules and horses, generally 
maintain themselves in excellent condition 
upon the dry pasturage alone through the 
cold season, and until the rains start up the 
green grass again the following summer. 



W 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Mines of New. Mexico — Supposed Oonoethnent of them bf 
the Indians — buliao Superstition and Cozenage— Ruins of J^ 
* Gran Quivira — Old Mines — Placeres or Mines of Gold Dust- 
Speculative Theories as to the original Deposites of the Gold 
-"Mode of Working: the /^ioctfr^j-^Manners and Customs of 
the Miners — Arbitrary Restrictions of the Mexican Govern- 
ment upon Foreigners — Persecution of a Qachupin — Disas- 
trous Effects Of official Interference Upon the Milting Interest**- 
Disregard of American Rights and of the U. States Govern* 
iXL^jiX-^—GamJbucinos and their System — Gold found throughout 
N. Mexico — Silver Mines — Copper, Zinc and Liead — Sul- 
phurous Springs — Gjrpsum, and Petri&ed Trees. 

Tradition speaks of numerous and produc- 
tive mines having been in operation in New' 
Mexico before the expulsion of the Spaniards 
in 1680 ; but that the Indians, seeing tiiat the 
cupidity of the conquerors had been the cause 
of their former cruel oppressions, determined 
to conceal all the mines by filling them up, 
and obhterating as much as possible every 
trace of them. This was 4one so efiectually, 
as is told, that after the second conquest (the 
Spaniards in the mean time not having turned 
their attention to mining pursuits for a series 
of years), succeeding generations were never 
able to discover them again. Indeed it is now 
generally credited by the Spanish population* 
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lluit the fiaehio Indians, up to liie present day^. 
are acqaalnted .with the loades of a gfeat num- 
ber of these wonderful mines, of which they 
most sedulously prei^rve the secret Rumor 
fiirther asserts that the dd men and sages of * 
tile Fueblos periodically lecture the youths 
on this subject, warning them against discov- 
ering the mines to the Spaniards, lest the cra- 
ehies of the original conquest be renewed to* 
ward@ them, and they be forced to toil and 
i^iffer in* those mines as in days of yore. To 
the more effectual preservation of secrecy, it 
is also stated 'Aat they have called in the aid 
of superstition, by promulgatmg the beUef 
that the Indian, who reveate the location of 
^thei^ hidden treasures, will surely perish by 
the wrath of their gods. 

Pkiyingupon the credulity of the people, it 
sometimes happens that a roguish Indian will 
amuse himself at thie expense of his reputed 
superiors in ii^eUigence, by proffering to dis- 
close some of tibiese concealed treasures. I 
once knew a waggidi savage of this kind4o 
propose to show a valley where virgin gold 
could be * scraped up by the basket-full.^ On 
a bright Sunday morning, the tijne appointed 
for the expedition, the chuckling Indian set 
out with a train of Mexicans at hw heels, pro- 
vided with mules and horses, and a large 
quantity of meal-bags to carry in the golden 
stores; but, as the fidiades of efvening were 
closing around the party, he. discovered — — 
that he couldn^t find the place. 
'It is not at all probable, however, that the 
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aborigines possei^ a tenth part of the knoixr- 
ledge of Ihese ancient fountains of wealth, 
that is generally attributed to them; but that 
many valuable mines were once wrought in 
''this province, not only tradition but authenti- 
cated records and existing rehcs sufficiently 
prove. In every quarter of the territory there 
are still to be seen vestiges of ancient excava* 
tions, and in some places, ruins of considera- 
ble towns evidently reared fcwr mining purposes. 
Among these ancient ruins the most re- 
markable are those of La Gran Quiviray about 
100 miles southward from Santa F6. This 
appeafcs to have been a considerable city, 
larger and richer by far. than the present cap- 
ital of New Mexico has ever been. Many ^ 
walls, particularly those of churches, still stand 
erect amid the desolation that surrounds them, 
as if their sacredness had been a shield against 
which Time dealt his blows in vain. The 
style of architecture is altogether superior to 
anything at present to be found north of Chi- 
huahua — ^being of hewn stone, a building 
material wholly unused in New Mexica 
What is more extraordinary still, is, that tiiere 
is no water within less than some ten miles 
of the rtdns ; yet we find several stone cisii 
terns, and remains of aqueduct^ eight or ten 
miles in length, leading from the neighboring 
mountains, from whence water was no doubt 
conveyed. And, as there seem to be no in- 
dications whatever of the inhabitants' ever 
having been engaged in agricultural pursuits^ 
what could have induced the rearing of a city 
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in such an arid^ woodless plain w this, ex* 
cept th^ proximity of some valuable min^ it 
is difficult to imagine. From the peculiar char- 
actex of the place and the reinaulB of the d^- 
terns still existingi the objcQt pf pursuit in this* 
case would seem to have been a placer , a name 
applied to mines of gold-dusd: intermixed with 
the eartbL However, other mines have no 
doubt been worked in the adjacent mountains, 
aB many spacious pits are found, such as are 
usually dug in pursuit of ores of silver, etc. ; 
and it is stated that in several places heaps of 
scoria are still to be seen. 

By some persons these tiiins have been 
supposed to be the remains of an ancient Pue^ 
bio or aboriginal city. Thatjb not {irobable, 
' however ; for thavigh the relics of .aboriginal 
temples might possibly be mistaken for &ose 
of Cathohc churches^ yet it is not to be pre- 
sumed that the Spanish coat of arms would 
be found sculptured and painted, upon their 
fa9ades, as is the case ia mbre than one in- 
stance. The mpsj rational accounts represent 
this to have been a wealthy Sp^ustish city be- 
fore the general matssacrQ ^f 1680, in which 
calamity the inhabitants periled — ^all except 
one^ as the story goes; and that their im- 
mense treasures were burled in the ruins. 
Some credulous adventurers have lately vis^ 
ited the spot in sear^^h of Ihese long lost cof- 
fers, but as yet none have been found.^ 

* In the same vicinity there are some other ruins of a similar 
character, though less ertensive ; the principal of which are those 
of Ab6, Tagique and ChiHK. The last of these is now bein^ 
resetted b^ me Mexicans. 
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The mines of CerriBoSy twenty miles 
southward of Santa Fe, although of un- 
doubted antiquity, have, to all appearance, 
been worked to some extent within the pre- 
sent century; indeed, they have been re- 
opened within the recollection of the present 
generation ; but the enterprise having been 
attended with little success, it was again aban- 
doned Axnoa% numerous pits still to be 
seen at this place, there is one of immense 
depdi cut through solid rock, which it is be- 
hoved could not have cost less than $100,000. 
In the mountains of Sandia, Abiquiii, and 
more particularly in those of Kcuris and Em- 
budo, there are also numerous excavations of 
considerable depth. A few years ago an en- 
terprising American undertook to reopen one 
of those near Kcuris ; but after having pene- 
trated to the depth of more than a hundred 
feet, without reaching the bottom of the ori- 
ginal excavaticm (which had probably been 
filling up for the last hundred and fifty 
years), he gave it up for want of means. 
Other attempts have since been made, but 
with as Uttle success. Whetiier these failures 
have been caused by want of capital and en- 
ergy, or whether the veins of ore were ex- 
hausted by the original miners, remains for 
future enterprise to determine. 

The only successful mines known in New 
Mexico at the present day, are those of gold, 
the most important one of which is that ori- 
ginally incorporated as El Reed de Dolores, but 
generally known by the significant name of 
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£1 Placer. This mine lies in a low detached 
spur of mountains, at a distance of twenty- 
seven miles south of the capital In 1828, a 
iSanoreno who was in the habit of herding his 
mules in that vicinity, being one day in pur- 
suit of some that had strayed into the moun- 
tains, happened to pick up a stone, which he 
soon identified as being of the same class that 
was to be found in the gold regions of Sono- 
ra. Upon a Uttle further examination, he de- 
tected sundry particles of gold, which did not 
fail to occasion some degree of excitement in 
the country. Although the amount procured 
from these mines, was, for the first two oi 
three years, very insignificant, yet it answered 
the purpose of testing the quality of the me- 
tal, which was found to be of uncommon 
purity. A market was therefore very soon 
opened with foreign merchants. 

The quantity of gold extracted between 
the years 1832 and '35 could not have 
amounted to less than from $60,000 to $80,- 
000 per annum. &nce this time, however, 
there has been a considerable falling ofl^ some 
seasons producing but $30,000 or $40,000. 
It is beUeved, notwithstanding, that the en- 
tire aggregate yield since the first discovery 
has exceeded half a million of dollars. The 
reduction in profit during the last few years 
has been caused more by want of energy 
and enterprise, than by exhaustk>n of the 
precious metal, as only a very ^miall portion of 
the 'gold region' has as yet been dug ; and 
experience has rfiown that the * dust ' is about 
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as likely to be found in cne part o£ it as in 
anotber. All the best ^ diggings' in the ixa* 
mediate vicinity of the water, however, seem 
pretty well excavated: in scnne places the 
hills and valleys are literally cut up like a 
honey-comb. 

It has been the impression of some pep- 1 
sons, that the gold of this region was origi- 
nally accumulated in some particular depos^ 
and that it has thus been i^^read over the suj?- 
face of the country by some volcanic erup- 
tion. 

The dust and grains obtained at this mine, 
are virgin gold, and, as before remarked, of 
very fine quality, producing at the United 
States Mint an average of at least $19 70 to 
the ounce troy after melting, or about $19 30 
gross. It was at first bought by the tradei% 
at the rate of fifteen dollars per ounce, but in 
consequence of the competition which was 
afterwards excited among the dealers, its price 
was raised for a sliort time above its maxi- 
mum at the Mint, although it has since set- 
tled down at about $17 30 per ounce troy. 

During the process of these excavations, 
\riien such a depth has been reached as to 
render a ladder indispensable, d pote ten or 
fifteen feet long is cut full of notches for that 
purpose, and set diagonally in the orifice. In 
proportion as the pit becomes deeper, others 
are added, forming a somewhat precarious 
zigzag staircase, by which the agile mine^ 
descends and ascends without even using hib 
hands to assist himself, although with a kogp 
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.^ / OOLP- WASHING. 

Load of earth upon his shoulders. It is in this 
^ay that most of the rubbish is extracted 
from these miaes, as windlasses or machinery 
of any kind are rarely ased. 

The winter season is generaUy preferred by 
the miners, for the facihties it affords of sup- 
plying the gold-washers with water in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of their operations; 
for the great scarcity of water about the min- 
ing regions is a very serious, obstacle at. other 
seasons to successful enterprise. Water in 
winter is obtained by melting a quantity of 
snow thrown into a sink, with heated ^tones. 
^Those employed as washers are very fre- 
quently the wives and children of the miners. 
A round wooden bowl called batea, about 
eighteen inches in diameter, is the washing 
15 
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vessel, wtddi they fill with the earth, and then 
immerse it in the pool, and stir it with their 
hands; by which Operation the loose dirt 
floats oS, and the gold settles to the bottom. 
In this manner they continue till nothing re- 
mains in the bottom of the batea but a little hea- 
vy black sand mixed with a few grains of gold, 
the value of which (to the trayful) varies from 
one to twelve cents, and sometimes, in very 
rich soils, to twenty-five or more. Some at- 
tempts have been made to wash with ma^ 
chinery, but as yet without success; partly 
owing to the scarcity of water, but as much 
perhaps to a lack of perseverance, and to the 
arbitrary restrictions imposed upon foreigners, 
who, after all, are the only persons that have 
ever attempted any improvements of the kind. 
An instance or two will fully illustrate the^ 
embarrassments and disadvantages to which 
foreigners are subject, in embarking capital 
in mining enterprises in this country. 

When the Placer was in its greatest bonan 
za — ^yielding very large profits to those en- 
gaged in the business — ^the ^mining fever' 
rose to such a tremendous pitch among 
the New Mexicans, particularly the govern- 
ment oflS.cers, that every one fancied he saw 
a door opened for the accumulation of a 
princely fortune. 

About the commencement of .this gold 
mania, a very arbitrary and tyrannical meas- 
ure was adopted in order to wrest firom a per- 
secuted Gadivpin* his interest in a mine, in 

* A term used to designate European Spaniards in Ameriea. 
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which he had made a very propMous com- 
mencement. This mine^ Afferent from the 
rest of the Placer^ conasted of a vein ctf gold 
in a stratum of rock, which it was necessary 
to grind and separate with quicksilver ; and as 
it belonged to a imtive named Ortiz who knew 
nothing of this operation, the latter fonned a 
partnership with Don Damaso Lopez, the Ga- 
chupin before alluded to, who had some ex- 
perience and skill in mining operations and 
the extraction of metals. The partners went 
vigorously to work, and at the close of the first 
month found that their net profits amounted 
to several hundred dollars, conidsting in a few 
balls of gold At the sight of these, Ortiz was 
so overjoyed that he must needs exhibit his 
valuable acquisitions to the governor and 
other ofiicers and magnates of the capital, 
who, with characteristic cupidity, at cmce be- 
grudged the Gachupin his prospective fortune, 
A compact was thereupon entered into be- 
tween the oJkiales&nA the acquiescent Ortiz, to 
work the mine on their joint account, and to 
exclude Lopez altogether. T\m they effected 
by reviving the olcj decree of expulsion (spok- 
en of in another place), which had virtually 
become obsolete. The unfortunate victim of 
this outrageous conspiracy was accordingly 
ordered to the frontier, as tiie patriotic officers 
alleged that they " could no longer connive 
at his residence so near the capital in contra- 
vention of the laws." 

The new company now commenced opera- 
tions with additional zeal and eamestnesei 
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But they w^ destmed to expiate their ill bpQp 
duct in a way they had least anticipated 
The ores, collected during the first month, 
had been g^wmd and impregnated with quick-- 
silver, and the amalgamation being supposed 
complete, all the partners in the concern were 
summoned to witness the splendid results of 
the new experimenta Yet, after the most 
diligent examination, not a grain of gold ap- 
peared ! The fact is, that 5iey were all ig- 
norant of mining operations, and knew no* 
thLug of the art of separating the metals &om 
the ores. The mine had thcjrefore soon to 
be abandoned, and Ortiz found himself pros- 
trated by his losses — a victim to the unprinci- 
pled rapacity of his new associates. 

Lest foreigners generally should share the 
wealth which was being developed in these 
mountains^ an order was subsequently issued 
prohibiting all except natives from working at 
the mines. Some who had commenced ope- 
rations at the Placer, and incurred considera,- 
We expense, were compelled suddenly to 
break up, with an entire loss of all their hUxxc 
and outlays. 

Acts of political oppression like these have 
discoumged Americans from making any fur- 
ther attempts, although the decree of prohiti^ 
lioiij^ has ceased to be enforced. Could any 
dependence be placed in the integrity of the 
government, I have no doubt that, with suffi- 
cient capital and the aid of machi?iery (sudi 
as is used in the mines of Georgia and Caro- 
lina), the old mines of this province rnigh^ \^ 
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reopened, and a great number of die pkp' 
xeres very extensively and profitably worked. 
But as New Mexico is governed at present, 
therQ is no security in an enterprise of the 
kind. ITie progress of a foreign adventurer 
is always liable to be arrested by the jealousy 
of the government, upon the first flattering 
bonanza^ as the cited instances abundantly 
demonstrate. Americans in particular would 
have little to hope for in the way of redress; 
for our government has shown itself so tardy 
in redressing or revenging injuries done its 
citizens by foreign states, that they would 
be oppressed, as they have been, with less 
scruple because with more iinpunity than the 
subjects of any other nation. 

'Hie gold regions are, for the most part, a 
kind of common property, and have been 
wrought chiefly by an indigent class of peo- 
ple, fcttown familiariy as gcmdmcinos^ a name 
applied to petty miners who work * on their 
own hook/ Among these one very seldom 
finds any foreigners ; for according to the pre- 
sent simple method of working, the profit is too 
small and too precarious to entice the indepen- 
dent American laborer, who is seldom willing 
to work for less than a dollar a day, clear of aU 
expenses; while the Mexican gambucino is 
content wifli two or three reaJes, most of which 
is required to furnish him food. Therefore 
these poor miners lead a miserable life after all. 
When short of means they often support them- 
selves upon only a real each per day, their 
usual food consisting of bread and a kind of 
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eoane caloe-mgiur called j»&maSb, to which ie 
sometimes added a liUle crude ranchexo 
cheese ; yet they seem perfectly satisfied. 

To prevent coUi^ons among such heteroge* 
neous multitudes as are to be found at the nxin* 
ing places, 1some municipal provisions have 
heen established, in pursuance o[ which any 
person may open a labor or pit on unoccupied 
ground not nearer than ten paces tp another^ 
and is entitled to the same extent in everj^ di* 
rection, not interfering with prior claims — his 
labor being confirmed for a small fee by appji* 
cation to the alcalde. But if the proprietor 
Abandon his labor for a certain time, any onm 
that chooses may take possession. 

Besides the Placer of winch I have alreadlj 
spoken, others have lately been discovered in 
the same ledge of i^puntains towards the 
gouth, one of which is now extensively work- 
ed, being already filled with retail shops, of 
every description, where all the gold that is 
extracted, is either sold or bartered. The 
gambudnos being generally destitute of all 
other resources, are often obliged to dispps^e 
of their gold daily^ — ai^d very frequent^' in 
driblets of but a few cent^ value. Plactre^ of 
gold have also been disc^^ered in the moun* 
tains of Abiquiu, Taos a^^ efeewhere, which 
have been worked to soj^^. extent In truth, 
as some of the natives have justly remarked^ 
New Mexico is almost one continuous ^iicer; 
traces of gold being discoverable over iiearljr 
the whole surface of the country. The opi- 
nion formerly entertained that gold is only to 
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Jbe fbfind in sou&em dimates, seems fully 
confuted here ; for at a point called Sangre de 
Cristo, considerably north of Taos, (above the 
37th degree of latitude), and which from its 
location among the snowy mpuatains of that 
region, is ice-bound over half the year, a very 
rich placer has been discovered ; yet owing 
to the pecuUarly exposed situation in which 
it Ues, it has been very Uttle worked. 

For the last century no silver mines have 
been in successful operation in New Mexico. 
A few years ago there was discovered near 
the village of Manzano, in the mountains of 
.Tome, a vein of silver which bid fair to prove 
profitable ; but when the ore came to be test- 
ed, the rock was found to be so hard that the 
pursuit has. been entirely abandoned 
• In addition to gold and silver, there are also 
to be foundy in many isolated spots, pres of 
copper,. zinc, and lead; although the latter is 
so mixed up with popper and other hard 
petals, as to be almost unfit for ordinary pur- 
poses The coppec obtained in. the province 
has frequently been found to contain a slighJ: 
mixture of the jwecious metals, well worth 
extracting. Iron is also abundapt 

Besides the mines of metals which have 
been discovered, or yet remain concealed in the 
mountains ,of New Mexico, those of Salt (or 
salt lakes, as they would perhaps be called), the 
jSaJiTuiSf are of no inconsiderable impprtmice. 
Near a hundred miles southward from the 
capital, on the high table land between the 
|Uo del Norte and Pecos, there are some ex« 
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tensive salt ponds, which afiord an inexhaustt* 
ble supply of this indispensable commodity, 
toot only for the consumption of this province, 
but for portions of the adjoining departments. 
The largest of these Salinas is five or six miles 
in circumference. The best time to cdHect 
the salt is during the dry season, when the 
lakes contain but little water ; but even when 
flooded, salt may be scooped up from the 
bottom, where it is deposited in immense beds, 
in many places c^ unknown depth; and, 
when dried, much resembles the common 
alum salt The best, however, which is of 
superior quality, rises as a scum upon the wa* 
ter. A great many years ago, a firm causeway 
' was thrown up through the middle of the 
principal lake, upon which the carretas and 
mules are driven, and loaded with salt still 
dripping with water. The SaKnas are public 
property, and the people resort to them several 
times a year, — ^in caravans, for protection 
against the sava^ of the desert in whidb 
they aro situated Altiiough this salt costs 
nothing but»the labor of carrying it away, the 
danger from the Indians and tiie privations 
experienced in an expedition to the SaUnas are 
such, that it is seldom sold in the capital for 
less tha^ a dollar per bushel On the same 
great plain still a hundred miles further south, 
tiiere is another Stdina of the same character. 
While I am on this subject, I cannot for- 
bear a brief notice of the mineral springs of 
New Mexica There are several warm springs 
{ofQ9 cciientes)j whose waters are generally 
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stdphurous, and considered as highly effica- 
cious in the cure of rheumatisms and other 
chronic diseasea Some are bold springs, 
and of a very agreeable temperature for bail- 
ing ; but there is one in the west of the pro- 
vince, which does not flow very freely, but 
merely escapes through the crevices of the 
rocks, yet it is hot enough to cook any article 
of food. It is^ a furious phenomenon, that, 
within a few paces of it, as in the case of the 
hot springs of Arkansas, there is another 
spring perfectly cold. 

New Mexico affords many interesting geo- 
logical productions, of which the most useful 
to the natives is yeso or gypsum, which 
abounds in many places. Being found in 
foliated blocks, composed of laminae, which 
are easily separated with a knife into sheets 
from the thickness of paper to that of window- 
glass, and almost as transparent as the latter, 
it is used to a great extent in the ranches and 
villages for window-lights, for which indeed 
it is a tolerable sabstitute. 

In several places about the borders of the 
mesas are to be found some beautiful speci- 
mens of petrified trees. One lies between 
Santa Fe arid the Placer, broken into blocks 
since its petrifaction, which shows every knot, 
crack and splinter almost as natural as in its 
Ugneous state. It is said that there are 
some of these arboreous petrifactions in the 
vicinity of Galisteo, stiQ standing erect 
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Domftstie Animals and their Condition — Indifference on the sab* 
ject of Horse-breeding — CabaUos de SiUa — Popularity and 
Usefulness of the Mule — Mode of harnessing and lading 
Mules for a Journey — Arrieros and their Sjrstem — The Mulera 
ot Bell-mare — Surprising feats of the Muleteers and Vofueroi 
—The Lazo and its uses — Ridiculous Usages of the country in 
regard to the Ownership of Animals — Anecdote of a Mexican 
Colonel — The Burro or domestic ass and its Virtues — Shep- 
herds and their Habits — The Itinerant Herds of the Plains—^ 
Sagacity of the Shepherds' Dogs — ^The Sheep Trade — Destruc- 
tion of Cattle by the Indians — Philosophical notions of the 
Marauders — Excellent Mutton — Gloats and their Utility — Wild 
Animals and their Character — A * Bear Scrape* — Wolves, 
Panthers, Wild Birds and Reptiles — ^The Honey-bee, etc. 

NoTHiNo that has come within my sphere 
of observation in New Mexico, has astonish- 
ed me more than the little attention that is 
paid to the improvement of domestic animals. 
While other nations have absolutely gone mad 
in their endeavors to better their breeds of 
horses, and have ransacked the four quarters 
of the world for the best blood and purest 
pedigrees, the New Mexicans, so justly cele- 
brated for skilful horsemanship, and so much 
devoted to equestrian exercise, that they have 
been styled a race of centaurs, leave the 
propagation of their horses exclusively to 
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chance ; converting their best and handsomest 
steeds into saddle-horsea 

Their race of horses is identical with that 
which is found running wild on the Prairies, 
famiUarly known by the name of mustang. 
Although generally very small, they are quick, 
active and spirited : and were they not com- 
monly so much injured in the breaking, they 
would perhaps be as hardy and long-hved as 
any other race in existence. Some of their car 
baUos de silla or saddle-horses are so remarkably 
well trained, that they wiU stop suddenly upon 
the slightest check, charge against a wall with- 
out shrinking, and even attempt to clamber 
up its sides. In addition to this, a complete 
riding horse should have a pecuUar up-and- 
down gait, aflfording all the exercise of the 
-most violent trotter, while he gets over the 
ground so slowly as to enable the cabaUero to 
enjoy the * pleasiures' of a fatiguing ride of 
hours, without losing sight of his mistress's 
balcony. 

The Uttle attention paid to the breeding of 
horses in New Mexico, may perhaps be ac- 
counted for from the fact that, until lately, 
.when the continued depredations of the hostile 
Indians discouraged them from their favorite 
pursuit, the people of the country had bestow- 
ed all their care in the raising of mules. This 
animal is in fact to the Mexican, what the 
camel has alwajrs been to the Arab — ^invalua- 
ble for the transportation of freight over sandy 
deserts and mo:untainous roads, where no 
other mean»of conveyance could be used to 
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such advantage. These mules will travel fi < 
hundreds of miles with a load of the most 
bulky and unvdeldy articles, weighing fre- 
quently three or four hundred pounds. 

The Aparejo (or pack-saddle, if it can be so 
styled), is a large pad, consisting of a leathern 
case stuffed with hay, which covers the back 
of the mule and extends half way down on 
both sides. This is secured with a wide sea- 
grass bandage, with which the poor brute is 
so tightly laced as to reduce the middle of its 
body to half its natural size. During the 
operation of lacing, the corseted quadruped 
stands trembling in perfect agony, not an inapt 
emblem of some fashionable exquisites who 
are to be met with lounging on- tip-toe, in all 
the prinicipal thoroughfares of large cities. 

The muleteers contend that a tightly laced 
beast, will tmvel, or at least support burdens, 
with greater ease ; and though they carry this 
to an extreme, still we can hardly doubt that 
a reasonable tension supports and braces the 
musclea It is necessary too for the aparejo to 
be firmly bound on to prevent its sMpping 
and chafing the mule's back ; indeed, with aL 
these precautions, the back, withers and sides 
of the poor brute are often horribly mangled — 
so much so that I have seen the rib-bones bare, 
from day to day, while carryings a usual load 
of three hundred pounds ! ITie aparejo is also 
furnished with a huge crupper, vi^hich often 
liacerates the taK moi^ shockingly. It is this 
packing that teaves most of the lasting cica- 
trices and tatikB so common upon Mexicata 
mules. 
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The carga, if a single package, is laid across 
the mule's back, but when composed of two, 
they are placed lengthwise, side by side : and 
being coupled with a cord, they are bound 
upon the aparejo with a long rope of sea- 
grass or raw-hide, which fe so = skilfully and 
tensely twined about the packages as effectual- 
ly to secure them upon the animal. The mule 
is at first so tightly bound that it sterns scarce- 
ly able to move ; but the weight of the pack 
soon settles the aparejo, £md so loosens the 
girths and cords as frequently to render it ne- 
cessary to tighten them again soon after getting 
under way. It keeps most of the muleteers 
actively employed during the day, to main- 
tain the packs in condition \ for tliey often lose 
their balance and sometimes fall off. This is 
done without detaining the atajo (drove of 
pack-mules), the rest of which travel on while 
one is stopped to adjust its disordered pack. 
Indeed it is apt to occasion much trouble to 
stop a heavily laden atajo ; for, if allowed a 
moment's rest, the mules are inclined to he 
down, when it is with much difficulty they 
can rise again with their loads. In their ef- 
forts to do so they sometimes so strain their 
loins as to injure them ever after. The day's 
travel is made without a nooning respite ; for 
the" consequent unloading and reloading 
would consume too much time : and as a 
heavily-packed atajo should rarely continue 
en route more than five or six hours, the Jor- 
nada de r£cua (day's journey of a pack-drove) 
is usually but twelve or fifteen miles. 
16 
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It is truly remarkable to observe with vfhat 
dexteatf 9nd edkill the Arrierm^^r 
harness and adjust the packs of merdbm 
upon their beasts. Half a dozen usually 
for forty or fifty mules. Two men are al wj 
engaged at a time in the dispatch of each 
mal, and rarely occupy five minutes in 
complete adjustment of his apa/rejo and car^ 
In this operation they firequently demonstrate 
wonderful degree of skill in the application 
their strength. A single man will <^en se: 
a package, which, on a ^dead lift,' he coi 
hardly have raised from the ground, and maj 
ing a fulcrum of his knees and a lever of " 
arms and body, throw it upon the mulj ^ 
back with as much apparent ease as if lAii^ 
efibrt cost him but Uttle exertion. At st<^ 
ping-places the task of unpacking is exe- 
cuted with still greater expedition. The pack- 
ages are piled in a row upon the ground, and 
in case of rain the cqnirejos are laid upon them, 
over which is stretched a covering of mantas 
de guangoche (sheets of sea-grass t 
which protects the goods against the sevj 
storms ; a ditch also being cut around th^e 
to prevent the water from running n 
neath. In this way fireights are carried 
point to pomt, and over tlie most rugged 
tain passes at a much cheaper rate thaxT 
eigners can transport their merchant*' 
wagons^ even through a level country, 
cheapnei^ of this mode of 
arises from the very low wages paid to thie 
arrierosj and the little expense incurred to feed 
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both them and the mtiles. The salary of the 
mtileteer ranges fix)m two to five doUars per 
month ; and as their food seldom consists of 
aiiything else except com and frijoles, it can 
be procured at very little cost When the anrir 
eros get any meat at all, it is generally at their 
own expense. 

' An atajo is conducted in a very systematic 
manner, each arriero having his appropriate 
sphere of action allotted to him. They have 
also their regulations and technicaUties, which, 
if not as numerous, are about as imintelligi- 
ble to the uninitiated as sailors' terms. One 
person, caDed the sawnero, has the charge of 
the mules at night, which are all turned loose 
without tether or hopple, with the rmdera or 
bell-mare, to prevent them from stmying 
abroad. Although the attachment of the 
mules to the muJera appears very great, it 
seems to be about as much for the bell as for 
the animal What the queen-bee is to a 
hive, so is the mvJera to an atajo. No matter 
what may be the temper of a mule, it can 
seldom be driven away from her ; and if she 
happen to be taken from among her associates, 
the latter immediately become depressed and 
melancholy, and ramble and whinny in every 
direction, as if they were completely lost In 
addition to preparing food for the party, it is 
the office of the madre (or mother, as the cook 
of the company is facetiously called) to lead 
the rmdera ahead, during the journey, after 
which the whole pack follows in orderly pro- 
cession. 
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The muleteers, as well as the vaqueros 
(cow-herds), are generally mounted upon swift 
and well-trained horses, and in their manage- 
ment of the animals will often perform many 
surprising feats, which would grace an eques- 
trian circus in any country ; .such, for instance, 
as picking up a dollar from the ground at 
every pass with the horse at full gallop. But 
the greatest display of skill and agility con- 
sists in their dextrous use of the lazo or lareat^^ 
which is usually made of horse-hair, or sea- 
grass tightly twisted together, with a conve- 
nient noose at one end. . Their aim is always 
more sure when the animal to be caught is 
running at fidl speed, for then it has no time 
to dodge the lareat. As soon as the noose is 
cast, the lazador fetches the end of his lazo 
a turn round the high pommel of his saddle, 
and by a quick manoeuvre the wildest horse 
is brought up to a stand or topsy-turvy at his 
pleasure. By this process, the head of the 
animal is turned towards Ms subduer, who, in 
order to obtain the qjiastery over him more 
completely, seldom fails to throw a hozal {ox 
half-hitch, as boatmen would say) arouLud me 
nose, though at full rope's length. 

If the object of pursuit happens to be a 
cow or an ox, the lazo is usually thrown about 
the horns instead of the neck Two vaqueros^ 

* Lasso and lariat, as most usually written, are evidently cor- 
ruptions of the Spanish lazo and la reata (the latter with the arti- 
cle la compounded), hoth meaning kinds of rope. I have there- 
fore preferred retaining the orthography indicated by their etymo* 

lOj^. 
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each with his rope to the horns, wiD thus sub- 
ject the wildest and most savage bull, pro- 
vided they are momited upon well-trained 
irteeds. While the infuriated animal makes a 
lunge at one of his pursuers, the other wheels 
round and pulls upon his rope, which always 
brings the beast about in the midst of his ca- 
reer ; so that between the two he is jerked to 
and firo till he becomes exhausted and ceases 
to mdke any further resistance. The use of 
the lazo is not confined to the cmrieros and vaque- 
ros, althou^ these generally acquire most skill 
in that exercise: it prevails in every rank 
of life ; and no man, especially among the 
rancheros, would consider his education com- 
plete until he had learned this national ac- 
complishment. They acquire it in fact from 
infancy ; for it forms one of the principal ru- 
ral sports of children, who may daily be seen 
with their lazitos, noosing the dogs and chick- 
ens about the yards, in every direction. 

The lazo is often employed also as a * wea- 
pon' both offensive and defensive. In skir- 
.mishes with the Indians, the moimted vaquerOy 
if haplessly without arms, will throw this for- 
midable object round the neck or the body of 
his enemy, who, before he has time to disen- 
cumber himself, is jerked to the ground Mid 
dragged away at ftill speed; when, if his 
brains are not beaten out against the stones, 
roots, or trees, he becomes at least so stunned 
and disabled that the lazador can dispatch him 
at his leisure. The panther, the bear, and 
other ferocious animals of the moimtains and 

16* 
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prairiefii, are also successfhily attacked in thki 
manner. 

The laws and customs of the country with 
regard to the ownership of ammals are very 
annoying to the inexperienced foreign travel- 
ler. No matter how many proprietors a horse 
or mule may have had, everyone marks him 
with a huge hieroglyphic brand, which is call- 
ed the JierrOy and again, upon selling him, 
with his venta^ or sale-brand; until at last 
these scars become so multiplied as to render 
it impossible for persons not versed in this 
q)ecies of * heraldry,' to determine, whether 
the animal has been properly vented or not : 
yet any fierro without its corresponding venta 
lays the beast liable to the claim of the brand- 
er. Foreigners are the most frequently sub- 
jected to this kind of imposition ; and when a 
party oi estrangeros enters any of the southern 
towns, they are immediately surrounded by a 
troop of loungers, who carefully examine eye- 
ry horse and mule ; when, diould they by 
diance discover any urwented brand, they im- 
mediately set to work to find some one with 
a branding-iron of the same shape, by which 
the beast is at once claimed and taken ; for in 
all legal processes the only proof required of the 
claimant is his JierrOj or branding-iron, which, 
if found to assimilate in shape with the mark 
on the animal, decides the suit in his favor. 
A colonel in Chihunhua once claimed a mule 
of me in this manner, but as I was convinced 
that I had bought it of the legitimate owner, 
T refused to give it up. The officer, unwilling . 
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to lose his prize, started immediately for the 
alcalde, in hopes of inducing that functionary 
to lend him the aid of the law ; but during 
his absence I caused the shoulder of the ani- 
mal to be shorn, so that the verUa became dis- 
tinctly visible. As soon as the discovery was 
made known to the colonel and his judge, 
they made a precipitate exit, as though con- 
scious of detected fraud. 

But while I fuUy acknowledge the preten- 
sions of the mule, as an animal of general 
usefulness, I must not forget paying a passing 
tribute to that meek and unostentatious mem- 
ber of the brute family, the ^patient ass;' or, 
as it is familiarly called by the natives, el burro. 
This docile creature is here emphatically the 
* poor man's fiiend,' being turned to an infi- 
nite variety of uses, and always submissive 
under the heaviest burdens. He is not only 
made to carry his master's grain, his fuel, hi^ 
water, and his lu^age, but his wife and his 
children. Frequently the whole family is 
stowed away together upon one diminutive 
donkey. In fact, the chief riding animal of 
the peasant is the burro, upon which saddle, 
bridle, or halter, is seldom used. The rider, 
seated astride his haunches instead of his 
back, guides the docile beast with a bludgeon 
which he carries in his hand. 

Nothing, perhaps, has been more n^ystem- 
atically attended to in New Mexico than the 
raising of sheep. When the territory was at 
the zenith of its prosperity, ranehos were to be 
met with upon the borders of every stream, 
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and in the vicinity of every mountain where 
water was to be had. Even upon the arid 
and desert plains, and many miles away from 
brook or pond, immense flocks were driven 
out to pasture, and only taken to water once 
in two or three days. On these occasions it 
is customary for the shepherds to load their 
burros with gnages filled with water, and re- 
turn again with tiieir folds to the plains. The 
gtiuage is a kuid of gourd, of which there are 
some beautiful specimens with two bulbs; 
the intervening neck serving to retain the 
cord by which it is carried. 

These itinerant herds of sheep generally 
pass the night wherever the evening finds 
them, without cot or enclosure. Before night- 
fall the principal shepherd salUes forth in 
search of a suitable site for his hxto^ or tem- 
porary sheep-fold ; and building a fire oh the 
most convenient spot, the sheep generally 
' aw near it of their own accord. Should 
ey incline to scatter, the shepherd then seizes 
torch and performs a circuit or two around 
e entire fold, by which manoeuvre, in their 
Forts to avoid him, the heads of the sheep 
e all turned inwards ; and in that condition 
Ley generally remain till morning, without 
ice attempting to stray. It is unnecessary 
' add that the flbck is well guarded during 
le night by watchful and sagacious dogs 
gainst prowHng wolves or ot^ier animals of 
rey. The well-trained shepherd's dog of this 
>untry is indeed a prodigy : two or three o^" 
lem will follow a flock of sheep for a dis 
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tance of several miles as orderly as a shep 
herd, and drive them back to the pen again 
at night, without any other guidance than 
their own extraordinary instincts. 

In former times there were extensive pro- 
prietors who had their ranchos scattered over 
half the province, in some» cases amounting 
to from three to five hundred thousand head 
of sheep. The custom has usually been to 
farm out the ewes to the rancheros, who make 
a return of twenty per cent, upon the stock 
in merchantable cameros — a term appUed to 
sheep generally, and particularly to wethers 
fit for market 

Sheep may be reckoned the staple produc- 
tion of New Mexico, and the principal article 
of exportation. Between ten and twenty 
years ago, about 200,000 head were annually 
driven to the southern markets ; indeed, it is 
asserted, that, during the most flourishing 
times, as many as 500,000 were exported in 
one year. This trade has constituted a profita- 
ble business to some of the ricos of the coun- 
try. They would buy sheep of the poor ran- 
cheros at from fifty to seventy-five cents per 
head, and sell them at from one to two hun- 
dred per cent advance in the southern mar- 
kets. A large quantity of wool is of course 
produced, but of an inferior quaUty. Incon- 
siderable amounts have been introduced into 
the United States via Missouri, which have 
sometimes been sold as low as fifteen cents 
per pound. It is bought, however, at the ' 
New Mexican ranchcws at a very low rate — 
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abundance. The goose, the duck, the pea- 
cock, etc., are altogether unknown. 

Of wild animals there is not so great a va- 
riety as in the southern districts of the repub- 
Uc, where they are found in such abundance. 
The hlack and grizzly hear^ which are met with ^ 
in the mountains, do not appear to possess* 
the great degree of ferocity, however, for 
which the latter especially is so much famed 
further north. It is trae they sometimes de- 
scend from the mountains into the corn-fields, 
and wonderful stories are told of dreadful 
combats between them and the lahradores; 
but judging from a Uttle adventure I once 
witnessed, with an old female of the grizzly 
species, encountered by a party of us along the 
borders of the great prairies, I am not dispos- 
ed to con^der either their ferocity or their 
boldness very terrible. 

Our company had just halted at noon, to 
take refreshments, when we perceived a group 
of these interesting animals, — a dam with a 
few cubs fully as large as common wolves, — 
bu^ly scratching among the high grass in an 
adjacent valley, as if in search of roots or in- 
sects. Some of our party immediately started 
after the brutes, in hopes of getting a 'shot at 
them, in which, however, they were disap- 
pointed. One or two 'runners,' who had fol- 
lowed on horseback, then made a desperate 
charge upon the enemy, but the (dd monster 
fled to the thickets, witiiout even so much as 
turning once upon her pursuers, although one 
of her cubs was killed, and the remainder 
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were scattcve^ in >di£ferent direetioiis^ during 
the general scamper. 

The sequel of the adventure served to con^ 
firm me in the opinion I had of th^ exagge- 
rated stories in regard to these much dreaded 
animals. We had in our company a giant 
blacksmith and general repairer of wagons, 
named Campbell, who measured full six feet 
eight in his, stockings, and was besides, ele* 
gantly proportioned. Independently of his uni* 
vcrsal utility as * Jack-of-all-trades,* our colossal 
friend was m such constant requisition, that he 
might well have given origin to the western 
phrase of one's being * a whole team ;' for if 
a wagon happened to be in the mire, he was 
worth more than the whole team to extract it 
He was, in ;^ort, the most appropriate subject 
for a regular grizzly-bear scrape. On^the oc- 
casion I speak of, Campbell had laid himself 
down under tlie. shade of a bui^, upon the 
briilk of a .precipice about ten feet high^ and "^ 
was taking a comfortable isnooze, while hifij 
companions were sporting in the neighbor-' 
hooct During the chase, one of the young 
bears, which had been scared from its mother; 
was perceived loping down the trail towards 
our oamp, apparently heedless of the com- 
pany. Severed of us seized our gqns, and ai^ 
it sprang across the ravine through a break 
near the spot where Caiiipbell lay, we gave 
it ^ salute, which caused it to tumble back 
tvounded int<x the branch, with a fri^tful yelL 
Campbell being suddenly roused by the noise; 
sl^art^d m ^^ tbe rapidity oS Ughtning; und 

17 
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mmbfed over the preoiime upon tfae bear; 
** Whauh !" growled master bruin — ^ Mur- 
der !" soiefiiiied the giant — " Clinch it, Camp- 
bell, or you're gone!" exclaimed fais coni« 
rades ; for no one could venture to i^oot ibr 
fear of killing the man. The latter, however, 
had no notion of closing clutches with his 
long-clawed antagonist, but busied himself in 
vain attempts to clamber up the steep bank ; 
while the b^u: ri»ng upon his hinder legs, 
and staring a moment at the huge frame of 
the blacki^nith, soon made up h^ mind as to 
the expediency of 'turning tail,' and finally 
succeeded in making his escape, notwith^ 
standing a volley of shot that were fired after 
him. 

The large ermf wolf of the Prairies is also 
to be found m great abundance in Northern 
Mexico. They sometimes make dr^idful 
havoc among Ihe cattle, frequently killing and 
devouring even mules and horses ; but they 
never extend their rapacity so far as to attack 
human beings, imless urged by i^arvnticm. 
There are other animals of prey about the 
mountains, among whidi the panlher k most 
coni^cuous. 

Elk and deer are also to be met with, but 
not in large quantities. Of the latter, tKe 
species known as the bkuJe-tailed deer is* the 
most remarkable. It difiers but little from the 
common buck, except that it is of darker 
color and its tail is bordered with .black, and 
fhaty though its legs are Sorter, its body is 
hzgeri ' The camera cimarron or bi|^(Nm of 
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ibe Hociy' Mountains — ^the berrendo or an- 
telope and the tnza or prairie dog of the 
plains-^ares, polecats, and other animals of 
lesser importance, mayalso be considered as 
denizens of these regions. 

Of wild birds, the water fowls are tfee most 
nnmerous; the ponds and rivers being lite-; 
rally lined at certain seasons of the year with 
myriads of geese, ducks, cranes, etc. In some 
erf the mountains, wild turkeys are very nu- 
merous ; but partridges and quails are scarce. 
There is to be found in Chihuahua and other 
southern districts a very beautiful bird called 
paisano (literally * countryman'), which, when 
domesticated, performs ail the oflSces of a cat 
in ridding the dwelling-houses of mice and 
other vermin. It is also said to kill and de- 
vour the rattlesnake ; a reptile, however, which 
seems much less vicious here than elsewhere. 
Scorpions, tarantulas and centipedes also, al- 
though found in this province, are almost harm- 
less, and very little dreaded by the natives. 
Another indigenous reptile, is the horned-frog 
of the Prairies, known here by the name of ca- 
makon (or chameleon), of wluchit is probably 
a species, as its color has been observed to 
vqjy a little in accordance with the character 
of the soil it inhabits. 

The honey-bee would appear to have origi- 
nated exclusively from the east, as its march 
has been observed westward, but none have 
yet reached this portion of the Mexican do- 
minion. According to ancient historians, dif^ 
ferent species were indigenous to the south of 
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the republic ; but in the norths the only iusei^ 
of the kind more resembles the bumble-bee 
Aan that of our hives ; and builds in rocks 
and holes i^ the ground, in some parts c^ the 
mountaina They unite in but maaH num- 
bers (some dozens together), and seldom make 
over a few ounces of honey, which is said^ 
however, to be of agreeable flavor. 

As to JUe$y like the high plains, ihis dry 
climate is but little infested — ^particularly witi 
the more noxious kinds. Fresh mesrts are 
preserved and dried in mid-sunmier without 
difficulty, as there are v^ry few blow-fliea 
Horse-fUes are not seen except sometimes in 
the mountains : the prairie-fly, so tormenting 
to stock with us in the West, is unknown. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Condition of the Arts and Sciences in Jfew Mexico — ^Neglect 
of Education — Primary Schools — Greographical Ignorance— 
Female Accomplishments — Imported Refinements — Peculiari- 
ties of Language, etc. — Condition of the Pnblic Press — State 

. of Medical Science — The Mechanical Arts — Carpentry and 
Cabinet "Work — State of Architecture — Dwelling Houses and 
their Pecttliarities— Rustic Furniture — Curiously constructed 
Vjehicles — ^Manufaeto/e of Blankets — Othei Fabrics— Want 
of Machinery. 

There is no part of the civilized globe, per- 
haps, where the Arts have been so much 
neglected, and the progress of Science so suc- 
cessfully impeded as in New Mexico. Read- 
ing and writing may fairly be set down as 
the highest branches of education that are 
taught in the schools ; for those pedants who 
occasionally pretend to teach arithmetic, very 
seldom understand even the primary rules of 
the science of numbers. I should perhaps 
make an exception in favor of those ecclesi- 
astics, who have acquired their education 
abroad; and who, from their vocation, are 
necessarily obliged to possess a smattering of 
Latin. Yet it is a well known fact that the 
majority of this privileged class, even, are la- 
mentably deficient in the more important 
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branches of familiar science. I have beesi 
assured by a highly respectable foreigner, who 
has long resided in the country, that the 
questions were once dehberately put to him 
by a curate — ^whether Napoleon and Washing- 
ton were not one and the same person, and 
whether Europe was not a province of Spain ! 
From the earliest time down to the seces- 
sion of the cojpni^, it was ajways the policy 
of the Spanish Government as well as of the 
papal hierarchy, to keep every avenue of 
knowledge closed against their subjects of 
the New World ; lest the lights of civU and 
reUgious hberty should reach them from their 
neighbors of the North. Although a system 
of pubhc Bchools was afterwards adopted by 
the repubUc, which, if persevered in, would 
no doubt have contributed to the dissemina* 
tion of useful knowledge, yet its operations 
had to be suspended about ten years ago, for 
want of the necessary funds to carry out tlie 
original project It is doubtful, however, 
•Vvhether tile habitual neglect and utter caj-e-, 
lessness of the people, already too much in- 
hred to grope their way in darkness and in 
ignorance, added to the inefficiency of the 
teachers, would not eventually have neutralized 
aU the good that such an institution was cal- 
culated to effect The only schools now in 
existence, are of the lowest primary class, sup* 
ported entirely by individual patronage, the 
liberal extension of which, may be inferred 
from the fact, that at least three-fourths of the 
pofesent population can neither read nor write. 
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1^ iilofi^nate the vM&t absence of geographic 
eal. information among the hilmbler cleMsses^ 
it is only necessary to menticm that I have 
been asked by persons, who have enjoyed a 
long intercourse *with Americans, whether 
the United States was as large a pJace as the 
town of Santa F6 ! 

Female education has^ if possible, been 
more universally neglected than that of the 
other sex; while those who have received 
any instruction at all, have generally been 
taught in private familiea Indeed, until very 
lately, to be able to read and wiite on the part 
of a woman, was coni^dered an indication of 
very extraordinary talent ; and the fair dam« 
sel who could pen a billet-doux to her lover, 
was looked upon as almost a prodigy. There 
is, however, to be found among tihe highef 
classes a considerable sprinkling of that su- 
perficial refinement which is Sie bane of 
feshionable society everywhere, and which 
consists, not in superiority of understand- 
ing, not in acquired knowledge, but in tiiat 
peculiar species of assumption, which has 
happily been styled "the flowing garment 
with which Ignorance decks herself" 

Yet, notwithstanding this dreadful state of 
ignorance on all those subjects which it be- 
hooves man to be acquainted with, it is truly 
astonishing to notice the correctness wiA 
which the common people speak their mother 
tongue, ttie Spanish. The application of 
words out of their classical sense may occa- 
sionally occur, but a violation of the simple 
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gmommtkcd rides (wittdik soecmHiion am 
the illiterate ivfao use the Englidi language^ 
is extremely rare. In prcmnttdntion, the onl^ 
material difference between them and the 
OastUian race, consists in the adi^tion of <ser* 
tain proTineialism% which «an hardly be rEUik- 
ed as defecta Thus, instead of giving € before 
e and i, and ^r in all eases, the Caspian lii^ of 
th as in f^m, they somid both like s in^ ; 
and instead of pronouncing U as the ItaUan 
liquid gl in seragUo^ they sound this double 
letter precisely like y in pes ; and in writing, 
frequently confound the II and y indiscrimi- 
nately together. These may be conski^ed as 
their only pecuhaxities of pronundation, and 
they prevail through most sections of the re^ 
public, in fact, this point of difference is 
looked upon by many with national pride, as 
chstinguishing thdr language from that of 
ftieir former oppressors. 'Diey have also adopt* 
ed many significant Indian words from their 
aboriginal predecessors and neighbors, wMdb 
serve to embellish and amplify this already 
beautiful and copious language. 

In nothing is ttie deplorable state of things 
already noticed made more clearly msnifes^ 
than in the absence of a public press. There 
has never been a single newspaper or periodi- 
cal of any kind pul^hed in New Mexico, 
•xcept in the year 1834, when a little foolscap 
sheet (entitied El Orepuscuh) was issued 
weekly, for about a monlii, to the tune of fifty 
imbscribers, and was then abandoned, partial^ 
ly for want of patronage and partially because 
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the editor h&d cK^complished his object of pio^ 
curing his election to Congresa Indeed, 
the only printing press in the country is a 
email affair which was brought the same year 
across the prairies from the United States, and 
is now employed occasionally in printingjbil* 
lets, primers and CathoUc catechkms. This 
literary negligence is to be attrilmted, not more 
to the limited number of reading people, than 
to those in^dicious restrictions upon that 
freedom of the press, which is so essential to 
its prosperity. An editor attempting to arraign 
the conduct of pubUc functionaries, or to op- 
pose ' the powers that be,' is sure to subject 
himself to persecution, and most probably 
suspension, a t3rrannical course of proceeding 
which hfts checked the career of two or three 
p^)ers even among the more enlightened in- 
habitants of Chihuahua; where a miserable 
organ of the Government is still occasionally 
issued from the office of the Imprenta del 
GobiemOj or Government Press. No wonder 
then that the people ci Northern Mexico are- 
so much behind their neighbors ci the United 
States in intelligence, and that the pulse of 
national industry and Uberty beats so low ! 

Medical science is laboring under similar 
disadvantages ; there being n<)t a single native 
physician in the province* ; although a great 
multitude of singular cures are daily perform- 
ed with ind^enous roots and herbs that grow 

• Neither is there a profesaed lawyer in New Mexico : a fact 
which at least speaks favorably of the state of litigation in the 
country* 
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ia abuitdaiiee ell o^rer the country. But test 
a knowledge of thin scarcity of doctors should 
induce some of the Escukipian faculty to 
strike fiwr Santa ¥6 in quest of fortune, I 
would remark that the country affords very 
poor pi^ronaga Foreign physicians isirlio 
have viaoted New Me jdco, have found the prac- 
tice quite unproifitable ; not more for the w^ant 
of patiently than on account of the poverty 
of the people* Nine-tenths of those who are 
most subject to disease^ are generally so desti- 
tute of meaner that the onfy return they can 
make, is, '^IHos 9$ hp(ig%u?^ (May God pay you !) 
Even the more affluent classes do not hesi- 
tate sometimes to Hquidate tiiefa' bills in the 
same currency A French doctor of Santa 
Fe, who had been fkvored witit too many pay- 
ments of this description, was wont to rebuke 
their '^Btos^^pagu^^ with a ^^iVb, ^ehor^ su 
bobameiopagdrd^^ — ^No, rir, your purse shall 
pay me ! 

The mechanical arts have scar(5ely risen 
aUwe Ihe condition Hiey were found in among 
the aborigines. Oold and silversmiths are 
perhaps better i^illed iii their respective trades 
than any other dass of artisans whatever; as 
the abundance of pi*ecious metals in former 
days, and the raling passion of the people for 
ostentatious i^ow, gave a very eady stimulus 
to the exercise of this peculiar talent Some 
n^chanics of this class have produced such 
singular specimens of ingenious workman- 
shq), that on examining them, we are almost*, 
unwilling to believe that rade art could aiy 
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pair of spurs it would no doubt puzzle the 
^icutesf Yankee to fashion after a Mexican 
model-T-sudi as I have seen manufactuioed 
by the commonest blacksmiths of the country* 

In carpentry and cabinet-wcwrk the me- 
chanic has to labor to great disadvantage, on 
accoumt of a want of tools and scarcity of 
suitable timber. Their boards have to be 
hewed out with the axe — sawed lumber being 
absolutely unknown throughout New Mexico: 
except what is occasionally cut by foreigners. 
The axe commonly used for splitting and 
hewing is formed after the model of those 
clumsy hatchets known as * squaw-axes' 
among Indian traders. Yet this is not unfre- 
quently the only tool of the worker in wood; 
a cart or a plough is often manufactured with- 
out even an auger, a chisel, or a drawing- 
knife. 

In architecture, the people do not seem to 
have arrived at any great perfection, but rather 
to have conformed themselves to the clumsy 
style which prevailed among the aborigines, 
than to waste their time in studying modem 
masonry and the use of Ume. The materials 
generally used for building are of the crudest 
possible descriptiQn ; consistjbng of imburnt 
Vricks, about eighteen inches long by nine 
wide and four thick, laid in mortar of mere 
clay and sand. These bricks are <5alled adobes^ 
and every edifice, from the church to thejpof 
&eao, is constructed of the same stuflf. In 
^iy I should remark, perhaps^ th^t though all 
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Southern Mexico is cefebrated for the magnir 
ficence and wealth of its churches, New Mexi- 
co deserves equal fame for poverty-sirickeu 
and shabby-looking houses of public wor- 
ship. 

The general plan of the Mexican dwellings 
is nearly the same everjrwhere. Whether 
from motives of i»ide, or fear of the savages, 
the wealthier classes have adopted the style 
of Mooridi castles; so that all the larger build- 
ings have more the appearance of so many 
diminutive fortifications^ than of private fa- 
mily residences. Let me add, however, that 
whatever may be the roughness of their ex; 
teriiMT, they are extremely comfortable inside! 
A tier of rooms on each side of a square, com- 
priiring as nmny as the convenience of the oc- 
cupant may require, encompaj^ an open patio 
or court, with but one door opening into the 
street, — a huge gate, called la puerta del zon 
gu<m^ usually large enough to admit the &mily 
coach. The back tier is generally occupied 
with the cocinOy dUpensa, granero (kitchen, 
provision-store, and granary), and other offices 
of the same kind. Most of the apartments, 
except the winter rooms, cypen into the patio; 
but the latter are most frequently entered 
through the sola or hall, which, added to the 
thickness of their walls and roofs, renders 
them delightfully warm during the cold sea^ 
/son, while they are perfectly cool and agreeable 
in summer. In fact, hemmed in as these 
apartments are with nearly three feet of earth, 
tibey may be said to possess all the jdeasant 
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properties of cellars, with a freer circulation 
of air, and nothing of the dampness which is 
apt to pervade tliose subterranean regions. 

The roofs of the houses are all flat azotecu 
or terraces, being formed of a layer of earth 
two or three feet in thickness, and supported 
by stout joists or horizontal rafters. These 
roofs, when well packed, turn the rain off 
with remarkable effect, and render the houses 
nearly fire-proof* The azotea also forms a 
pleEisant promenade, the surrounding waUs 
rising usually so high as to serve for a balus- 
trade, as also a breast- work, behind whicli, in 

'times of trouble, the combatants take their 
station, and defend the premises. 

The floors are all constructed of beaten 
earth * slicked over' with soft mortari and co- 
vered generally with a coarse carpet of do- 
mestic manufacture. A plank floor would be 
quite a curiosity in New Mexico ; nor have I 
met with one even in Chihuahua, although^ 
the best houses in that city are floored with 
brick or squares of hewn stone. The interior 
of each apartment is roughly plastered over 
with a clay mortar unmixed with lime, by fe- 

. males who supply the place of trowels with 
their hands. It is then whitewashed with 

• During a residence of nearly nine years in the country, I 
never witnessed but one firtr, and that was in the mining town of 
Jesus Maria. There a roof of pine clap-boards is usually ex- 
tended over the azotea, to protect it against &e mountain torrents 
of rain. This roof was consumed, but the principal damage sus- 
tained, in addition, was the burning of a huge pile of com and. 
•ome hags of *flour, which weit in tba gazset: the body of th« 
building remained nearly in statu quo, 

18 
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calcined yeso or gypsum, a deleterious stuff) 
tiiat is always sure to engraft its affections up- 
on the clothing of those who come in contact 
with it To obviate this, the parlors and fa- 
mily rooms are usually lined with wall-papei 
or calico, to the height of five or six feet The 
front of the house is commonly plastered in a 
similar manner, although not always white- 
washed. In the suburbs of the towns, and 
particularly in the villages and ranchos, a fan- 
tastic custom prevails of painting only a por- 
tion of the fronts of the houses, in the shape 
of stripes, which imparts to the landscape a 
very striking and picturesque appearance. 

Wood buildings of any kind or shape are 
utterly unknown in the nof th of Mexico, with 
the exception of an occasional picket-hut in 
some of the ranchos and mining-places. It 
will readily be perceived, then, what a flat 
and uncouth appearance the towns of New 
Mexico present, with houses that look more 
like so many collections of brick-kilns pre- 
pared for burning than human abodes. 

The houses of the villages and ranchos are 
rarely so spacious as those of the capital, yet 
their construction is much the same. Some 
very singular subterrene dwellings are to be 
found in a few places. I was once passing 
through the village of Casa Colorada, when 
I observed some noisy urcMns just before me, 
who very suddenly and mysteriously disap- 
peared. Upon resorting to the spot, I per- 
ceived an aperture tinder a hillock, which, 
albeit considerably larger, was not very 
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unlike the habitations of the httie prairie 
dogs. 

The immense expense attending the pur- 
chase of suitable furniture and kitchen-ware, 
indeedj the frequent impossibihty of obtaining 
these articles at any price, caused the early 
settlers of Northern Mexico to resort to inven- 
tions of necessity, or to adopt Indian cus- 
toms altogether, many of which have been 
found so comfortable and convenient, that 
most of those who are now able to indulge in 
luxuries, feel but Uttle inclination to introduce 
any change. Even the few pine-board chairs 

^and settees that are to be found about the 
houses are seldom used ; the prevailing fash- 
ion'bging to fold mattrasses against the walls, 
which, being covered over with blankets, are 
thus converted into sofas. Females, indeed, 
most usually prefer accommodating them- 
selves, ct rimiienne, upon a mere blanket 
spread simply upon the floor. 

Wagons of Mexican manufacture are not 

* to be found ; although a small number of 
American-built vehicles, of those introduced 
by the trading caravans, have grown into use 
among ^e people. Nothing is more calcu- 
lated to attract the curiosity of strangers than 
the unwieldy carretas or carts of domestic 
construction, the massive wheels of which 
are generally hewed out of a large cotton- 
wood. This, however, being rarely of suffi- 
cient size to form the usual diameter, which 
is about five feet, an additional segment or 
felloe is pinned upon each edge, when the 
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whole ji|3 &shjk>ned into an irregular cSarolp. 
A crude pine or cottonwood pole serves ^r 
the axle-tree, upon which is tied a rough frame 
of the same material for a body. In the con- 
struction of these carretas the use of iron is, 
for the most part, wholly dispensed with ; im 
fact, nothing is more common than a cart, a 
plough, and even a mill, without a particle of 
iron or other metal about them. To this huge 
truckle it is necessary to hitch at least thr^e 
or four yokes of oxen ; for even a team of six 
would find it difficult to draw the load of a 
single pair with an ordinary cart. The labor 
of the oxen is much increased by the Mexi- 
can mode of harnessing, which appears pe- 
culiarly odd to a Yankee. A rough pole 
serves for a yoke, and, with the middle tied 
to the cart-tongue, the extremities are placed 
across the heads of the oxen behind the horns, 
to which they are firmly lashed with a stout raw- 
hide thong. Thus the head is maintained in 
a fixed position, and they pull, or rather pusb 
by the force of the neck, which, of course, is 
kept continually strained upwards. 

Rough and uncouth as these carretas al- 
ways are, they constitute nevertheless the 
'pleasure-carriages' of the rancheros, whose 
families are conveyed in them to the towns, 
whether to market, or to fiestas, or on other 
joyful occasions. It is truly amu^ng.to see 
these rude vehicles bouncing along upon their 
irregularly rounded wheels, like a limping 
bullock, and making the hills and valleys 
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around vocal with the echo of their creaking 
and frightful sounda 

The New Mexicans are celebrated for the 
manufacture of coarse blankets, which is an 
article of considerable traffic between them 
"and the southern provinces, as also with the 
neighboring Indians, and on some occasions 
with the United States. The finer articles 
are curiously woven in handsome figures of 
various colors: These are of different quaU- 
ties, the most ordinary being valued at about 
two dollars apiece, whUe those of the finest 
texture, especially their imitations of the So- 
rape NavajOy will sell for twenty dollars or 
more. There have also been made in New 
Mexico a few imitations of the Sarape Sal' 
tiUero, — ^the blanket of Saltillo, a city of the 
south celebrated for the manufacture of the 
most splendid fancy blankets, singularly figur- 
ed with all the colors of the rainbow. These 
are often sold for more than fifty dollars each. 
What renders the weaving of the fancy blan- 
kets extremely tedious, is, that the variegation 
of colors is all effected with the shuttle, the 
texture in other respects being perfectly plain, 
without even a twilL An additional value is 
set upon the fine sarape on account of its be- 
ing a fashionable substitute for a cloak. ' In- 
deed, the inferior sarape is the only over- 
dress used by the peasantry in the winter. 

Besides blankets, the New Mexicans manu- 
facture a kind of coarse twilled woollen stufl^ 
called gerga, which is checkered with black 
and white, and is used for carpets, and also 

18* 
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by the peasantry for clothing, which, in fac^ 
with some other similar domestic stuff's^ tq^ 
gether with buckskin^ constituted almost the 
only article of wear they were possessed o^ 
till the trade from Missouri furnished them 
with foreign fabrics at more reasonable prices- 
than they nad been in the habit of paying to 
the traders of the southern provinces. Their 
domestic textures are nearly all of wool, thpre 
being no flax or hemp* and but little cotton 
spun. The manufactm-e even of these arti- 
cles is greatly embarrassed for want of good 
spinning and weaving machineiy. Much of 
the spinning is done with the huso or mdb- 
cote {the whirligig spindle), which is kept 
whirlmg in a bowl with the fingers while the 
thread is drawn. The dexterity with which 
the females spin with this simple apparatus is 
truly astonislnng. 

• Hemp is unknown in this province, and flax, as has before 
been remarked, though indigenous, is nowhere cultivated. " The 
court of Spain (as Clavigero tells us, speaking of Michuacan, 
New Mexico, and Quivira, where he says flax was to be found io 
|reat abimdance), informed of the regions adapted to the cultira- 
tion ql this plant, sent to those countries, about the year 177^ 
twelve families from the valley of Granada^ for the purpose of 
promoting so important a branch of agriculture." The enterprise 
aeems never to nave been prosecuted, however-««t l^Mt in Utm 
Mezica 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Style of D^»^ i in Now Mexico— Riding-dress of the Caballero-- 
Horse Tiwppings — The Rebozo — Passion for Jewelry — Ap* 
parel of tht; Female Peasantry — ' Wheeled Tarantulas' — Grene* 
ral Appearance of the People — Tawny Coinpleiion^-Singu- 
lar Mode of Painting the Human Face— Striking Traits of 
Character — ^Alms-giving — Beggars and their Tricks — Won- 
derful Cure of Paralysis— Lack of Arms and Officers — Traits 
of Boldness among the-Yeomanry — Politeness and Suavity of 
the Mexicans — Remarks of Mr. Poinsett — Peculiarities obr 
served in epistolary Intercourse — Salutations — La Siesta. 

The best society in the interior of New 
Mexico is fast conforming to European fash- 
Ion, in the article of dress, with the exception 
of the peculiar riding costume, which is still 
worn by many caballeros. This generally con- 
sists of a sombrero — a peculiarly shaped low 
crowned hat with mde brim, covered with 
oil-cloth and surmounted with a band of tinsel 
cord nearly an inch in diameter : a chagueta or 
jacket of cloth gaudily embroidered with braid 
tod fancy barrel-buttons : a curiously shaped 
article called calzonerasy intended for panta- 
loons, with the outer part of the legs open 
from hip to ankle — ^the borders set with tink- 
ling filigree buttons, and the whole fantastical- 
ly trimmed with tinsel lace an,d cords of the 
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same materiala As suspenders do not form 
a component part of a regular Mexican cos- 
tume, the ne&er garment is supported by a 
rich sash which is drawn very tightly around 
the body, and contributes materially to ren- 
der the whole appearance of the cabaUero 
extremely picturesque. Then there are the 
hotas which somewhat resemble the leggins 
worn by the bandits of Italy, and are made of 
embossed leather, embroidered with fancy 
silk and tinsel thread and bound around 
the knee with curiously tasselled garters. 
The sarape saJtUkro (a fancy blanket) com- 
pletes the picture. This peculiarly useful as 
well as ornamental garment is commonly 
carried dangling carelessly across the pom- 
mel of the saddle, except in bad weather, 
when it is drawn over die i^oulders, after 
the manner of a Spanish cloak, or as is 
more frequently the case, the rider puts his 
head througb a slit in the middle, and by let- 
ting it hang loosely from the neck, his whole 
person is thus effectually protected. 

The steed of the cabaUero is caparisoned 
in the same pompous manner, the whole of 
the saddle trappings weighing sometimes over 
a hundred pounds. First of all we have the 
high pommel of the saddle-tree crowned with 
silver, and the 'hinder tree' garnished with 
the same, and a quilted cushion adjusted to 
the seat The coraza is a cover of embossed 
leather embroidered with fancy silk and tinsel, 
with ornaments of silver, and is thrown loose 
over the cushioQ and fuste or saddle-tree, the 
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extremities of which protrade through appro- 
priate apertures. Then comes the coh depato, 
literally 'duck's tail' (it were more appropri- 
ately called 'peacock's tail'), a sort of leathern 
housing, also gaudily ornamented to correspoad 
%with the corazoy attached to the hind-tree, and 
covering the entire haunches of the animal. 
The estribos or stirrups are usually made either 
pf bent or mortised wood, fancifully carved, 
over which are fasteaed the tapaderas or cov- 
erings of leather to protect the toes. For- 
merly the stirrups constituted a complete slip- 
per, mortised in a sohd block of wood, which 
superseded the use of tapaderas. But one of 
the most costly articles of the saddle-suit is 
perhaps the bridle, which is sometimes of en- 
tire sUver, or otherwise heavily ornamented 
with silver buckles^ slides axkd stars. To this 
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18 appended a massive bit, sometimes of pure 
ailTer, but more commonly of iron, most sin- 
gularly wrought The spurs are generally of 
iron, though silver spurs are very frequent 
The shaiiks of the vaquero spurs are three to 
five inches long, with rowels sometimes six 
inches in diameter. I have in my possession 
a pair of these measuring over ten inches 
from one extremity to another, with rowels 
five and three-foturths iuches in diameter, 
weighing two pounds and eleven ouncea 
Last, not least, there are the armas depeh, be- 
ing a pair of shaggy goat skins (richly trimmed 
across the top with embroidered leather^, dan- 
gling from the pommel of the saddle for the 
purpose of being drawn over the legs in case 
of rain, or as a protection against brush and 
brambles. The corazas of travelling saddles 
are also provided with several pockets called 
coginiUos — ^a most excellent contrivance for 
carrying a lunch or bottle, or anything to . 
which convenient access may be desired. ^ 

In former times there was a kind of harness 
of leather attached to the saddle behind, cov- 
ering the hinder parts-of the horse as low as 
mid-thighs, with its lower border completely 
fringed with jingMng iron tags, but these are 
now seldom met with in the North. Even 
without this noisy appendage, however, a Mex- 
ican caballero of the present day, with fall 
equestrian rigging, his clink and his rattle, 
makes altogether a very remarkable appear- 
ance. 

Though the foregoing description refers par 
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ticularly to the chivalrous caballero of the 
South — the rico of the country, yet siinil^i 
modes of costume and equipage, but of 
coarser material, are used by tiie lower classes. 
Nor are they restricted among these to the 
riding-dress, but are very generally worn as 
ordinary appareL Common velveteens, fus- 
tians, blue drillings and similar stuffs, are very 
much in fashion among such rancheros and 
viHageois as are able to wear anything above 
the ordinaiy woollen manufactures of the 
country. Coarse wool hats, or of palm-leaf 
(sombreros de petate), all of low crowns, are 
the kind generally worn by the common peo- 
ple. 

As I have already observed, among the bet- 
ter classes the European dress is now fre- 
quently worn ; although they are generally a 
year or two behind our latest fashions. The 
ladies, however, never wear either hat, cap or 
bonnet, except for riding ; but in heu of it, 
♦specially when they waJk abroad, the rehozo 
(or scarf), or a large shawl, is drawn over the 
head. The rehozo is by far the most fashiona- 
ble : it is seven or eight feet in length by 
nearly a yard in width, and is made of divers 
stuffs — silk, linen or cotton, and usually va* 
negated and figured in the warp by symmetri- 
cally disposed threads waved in the dying. 
It is certahily a beautiful specimen of do- 
mestic manufacture. The finest articles are 
valued at fifty to a hundred dollars in the 
North ; but the ordinary cotton rehozo ranges 
at from one to five dollars^ and is generally 
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worn by the lower classes. A Mexican fe- 
male is scarcely ever seen without her rebozo 
or shawl, except when it is laid aside for the 
dance. In-doors, it is loosely thrown about 
her person, but in the promenade it is coquet- 
tishly drawn over the head, and one end of it 
brought round, and gracefully hooked over 
the opposite shoulder. As a favorite modem 
authoress justly remarks, however, in speak- 
ing of the rebozo and the sarape, an important 
objection to their use, in this unsettled society, 
is the facility they afford for the concealment 
of the person, as well as secret weapons of the 
wearer. Pistols, knives, and even swords are 
carried ^^nsuspected under the sarape, while 
a lady fashionably muffled with a rebozo, may 
pass a crowd of familiar acquEiintances with- 
out being recognized. 

The ordinary apparel of the female pea- 
santry and the rancher a$^ is the enaguas or pet- 
ticoat of home-made flannel ; or, when they 
are able to procure it, of coarse blue or scar- 
let cloth, connected to a wide list of some 
contrasting-colored stuff, bound around the 
waist over a loose white chemise, which is 
the only covering for the body, except the re- 
bozo. Uncouth as this costume may appear 
at first, it constitutes nevertheless a very grace- 
ful sort of undress — ^in which capacity it is 
used even by ladies of rank. 

The New Mexican ladies are all passionate- 
ly fond of jewelry ; and they may commonly 
be seen, with their necks, arms and fingers 
loaded wHh massive appendages of a vaufua- 
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bLe jde^enption. But- as there has been so 
umch imposition with regard to foreign jew^^ 
elry, eufti^les of native manufaeture^ some of 
which we aijnmably executed^ without alloT 
or counterfeit, are generally preferred 

Itt New M^^coi coehes de paseo of any kind 
a^ very rare ; oecasicmaliy, howeveii, one of 
those huge, clumpy, oW-&Bhioned vehicles of 
Mexican manu&cture, so abundant in the 
soi*them cities, and often nidk-named * wheel- 
ed tarantulas,' by strangers, may be seen. 
Such an apparition in a Yatikee city would 
excite :aa mudi ciuiosity as a caravan of the 
rarest animtds. The coach alone is a load fot 
two moles, therefore the vehicle is usually 
drawn by four and sometimes six, tod inva- 
riably driven by postHhons. 

The stature of both sexes in New Mexico 
is commonly below medium : bat they are 
mostly well proportioned, of athletic make, 
and soand, healthy constitutions. Their com-* 
ple^tion is generally dark; but every variety 
of shade is found among them, from the 
lightest European tint to the swarthiest hue. 
Their darkness has resulted partiy from their 
original Moorish Wood, but mbre from inter- 
marriages with the aborigines. An occadonal 
Indian, and soknetunes an entire village, have 
abandoned their wonted seclusion, and be* 
come identified with their conquerors. In 
the North, the system of Indian slavery has 
contributed still more to the same result They 
buy the captive children of both sexes of the 
wild tribes, taken priooisters among each others 
Id 
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or by the Pneblos in their petty wars with the 
former — and indeed by the Mexicans them- 
sehres— -^who- are generally held in bondage to 
the age of twenty-one years, and some, from 
ignorance, their whole liyes. Such as resume 
meir Uberty, intermarry with the race of their 
masters, becoming Mexican citizens, often un- 
distinguishable from many of the already 
dark-hued natives. The present race of New- 
Mexicans has &US become an amalgam, ave- 
raging about equal parts of the European and 
aboriginal blood. The peasantry, as well 
from a more general intermixture with the 
Indian, as from exposure, are the darkest; 
yet the tawny complexion pervades all classes 
— the rich as well as the poor. 

The females, although many of them are 
about as broad-featured as the veriest Indian, 
not unfrequently possess striking traits of 
beauty. They are remarkable for small feet 
and handsome figures, notwithstanding their 
profound ignorance of the * refined arf of 
lacing. The belles of the ranches and vil- 
lages have a disgusting habit of besmearing 
&eir faces wi& the crimson juice of a plant 
or fruit called alegria^ which is not imlike 
blood ; as also with clay and starch. This is 
not intended, as some travellers have sup- 
posed, as a beautifying appendage, but for the 
purpose of protecting the skin firora the sun. 
A country beauty will of);en remain in this 
filthy condition fw a whole fortnight, in order 
to appear to advantage at some favorite feast 
or ball ; when, by wadbing ofi* the paint, the 
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c^ieeks look aa fresh and ruddy as the natu- 
ral darkness of their skin will permit 

The New Mexicans appear to have inherit- 
ed much of the cruelty and intolerance of 
their ancestors, and no small portion of their 
bigotry and fanaticism* Being of a highly 
imaginative temperament and of rather ac- 
commodating moral principles — cunning, lo- 
quacious, quick of perception and sycophan- 
tic, their conversation frequently exhibits a 
degree of tact — a false glare of talent, emi- 
nently calculated to mislead and impose. 
They have no stabiUty except in artifice ; no 
profundity except for intrigue: qualities for 
which they have acquired an unenviable ce- 
lebrity. Systematically cringing and sub- 
servient while out of power, as soon as 
the august mantle of authority falls upon 
their shoulders, there are but httle bounds to 
their arrogance and vindictiveness of spirit 
While such are the general features of the 
character of the Northern Mexicans, however, 
I am fain 'to beheve and acknowledge, that 
there are to be found among them numerous 
instances of uncompromising virtue, good 
faith and religious forbearance. 

But taking the Northern Mexicans without 
distinction of class or degree, there is scarcely 
a race of people on the face of the earth more 
alive to the dictates of charity — ^that is, alms- 
giving ; which is more owing perhaps to the 
force of reUgious instruction than to real sym- 
pathy for the sufferings of the indigent and 
the helpless. The law making no provision 
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for paupexB^ there is no country p^hdps m^ife 
infested with beggars, especially from l)hihuah 
hua south. In the large cities, Saturday is 
the alms-giving day by custom ; and on such 
occasions the Hmomeras (as the mendicaiA 
race is called), may be seen promenading the 
streets in gangs of thirty or forty, or in smallca- 
numbers, performing genuflections at every 
nook and comer of the town, each (soaking 
aloud his favorite set of orisons and inviting 
the blessings of heaven upon every man^ wo- 
man or child, who may have been so fortu- 
nate as to propitiate the benison by casting a 
few chcos into his outstretched hand. In 
some sections of the country, this system of 
begging has proved so successful that parents 
have actually been known to maim and de- 
form their children, during the earli^t stages 
of infancy, in order to fit them for the trade, 
and thereby secure to theniselves a constant 
source of emolument for the remainder of 
their lives. Persons affecting disease and fre- 
quently malformation for the purpolfee of excit- 
ing the commiseration of the wayfarer, are 
dso extremely numerous. I had often obsen^ 
ed in Chihuahua a robust-looking fellow, who, 
to all appearance, had partially lost the use of 
his lower extremities, sliding about the streets 
from door to door upon a sort of cushion, ask- 
ing alms. One fine day, a furious bull, pur- 
sued by some vaqueros^ came {dunging down 
in the direction where he sat, moaning and 
grieving most piteously ; when, foigetting his 
phyrical disabilitiei^ he sprang to his feet with 
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the agOity of a dancing master, and inconti- 
nently betook himself to his heels. 

The Northern Mexicans have often been 
branded with cowardice: a stigma which 
m^y well be allowed to rest upon the wealthier 
elapses, and the city-bred caballeros, from 
"whose ranks are selected the military leaders 
who decide the fate of battles. But the ran- 
cheros, or as they might be still more appro- 
priately styled — ^ihe yeomanry of the country, 
inured as they are from their peculiar mode 
of life to every kind of fatigue and danger, 
possess a much higher calibre of moral cou- 
rage. Their want of firmness in the field, is 
partially the result of their want of confidence 
in their commanders; while &e ii^flicacy 
and worthlessness of their weapons are alone 
safficient to inspire even a valiant heart with 
dismal forebodings. It is true that most of 
the regular troops are provided with English 
muskets, which, by tiie way, they are gene- 
rally too ignorant to keep in orfer; but a 
great portion of the militia are obliged to use 
the clumsy old-fashioned esccpeta, or firelock 
ct the sixteenth century ; while others have 
nothing but the bow and arrow, and some* 
times the lance, which is in fact a weapon 
very much in use throughout the country. I 
have seen persons of the lower class do tMngs, 
however, which would really seem to indicate 
a superlative degree of courage. Some of 
&em will often perform journeys alone 
dnrough wildernesses teeming with murder- 
ous savages; but as they not unfrequently 
19* 
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embark upon tfae^e perflous jaiiBts mia^medf 
it is evident they depend greatly upon good 
lock and swiftness of limbs, and still iiK>re 
upon the im)teetion of their iavodte saint^ 
la Virgen de Gaadahipe. 

The Mexicans, like the French, are remaritf 
able fox their polite^iess and suavity of man* 
ners. You cannot visit a friend but he assunes 
you that, " E^d V.efisu cam, ypmde mandaar^l 
etc, (You fo'e in your own house, and can 
command, etc), or, ^^ Estay enteramenii a su 
dupo9ki(yn!^ (I am wholly at your disposal), 
without, however, meaning more than an «x- 
pressioji of ordinary courtesy. Nor can y^a 
speak in commen<fetion of any article, let its 
value, be what it taay, but the polite owner 
iinmediately replies, " Tormh^ K Senar; j» 
^yq (Take^ it, mv it is yours), without the 
^Ughtest intention 4)x expectation .that y^ 
^ould take him at his word.--T-Mr. Poinsett 
observes, " Remember, trhen you take leave 
of a Spanish gi^ndee^ to bow as you leaisre 
thq room,, at the head of thci stairs, where the 
host accompanies you ; and after descending 
the first flight, torn round and you will see 
him expecting a third salutation, which I be 
returns with great courtesy, and remains .un- 
^ you are put of sight ; »b that as you wiad 
down the stairi^ if you eatch a glimpse g£ 
him, kiss your hand, and he will think you a 
most accomplished cavalier." Graphic a» 
thip short sketch is, it hardly describes the 
fiill m^asur^ pf Mexican poiiten«3r; fef in 
^i^t country, when the visitor reaches Ae 
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dtreet, another tip of ^ hat, suid another in* 
clination of the head^ Avail . be expeicted by. 
the attentive host, who gently wtives, with* 
his hand, a final / d dios^ from. a window. 

In epistolary dorrespcoidence, the ratio of 
respect ia gen.6raHy indicated by the width of 
tihe; left imigm. If the letter is: addressed to. 
An equal, about oiae^fourth of the page .is, oc- 
cupied for. that purpose ; but when extraordi- 
nary respect is intended to be diown to 5k 
superior, nearly one-half of the page is left a 
blank. There are other marks of civihty and 
respect peculiar to the country, which among 
us would be accounted absolute serviUty. 

In their salutations, the ancient custom of 
close embrace, not only between individuals 
of the same sex, but between those of diflfer- 
ent sexes, is almost universal. It is quite a 
luxury to meet a pretty seiiorita after some 
absence. The parties approach, shake hands 
in a cordial manner, and without loosening 
the grasp, the left arm of each is brought 
about the other's waist ; and while a gentle 
embrace brings their persons closer to each 
other, the contact of the cheeks becomes in- 
evitable — ^without admitting a kiss, however, 
which would be held as decidedly indeUcate. 
In short, it is worth while absentirig oneself, 
for the gratification of a first meeting with 
the prettier of one's female friends upon the 
return. 

Among the least unpleasant customs of this 
country is that of the ^sta or afternoon nap ; 
A species of indulgence in which all classes 
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are prone to share. Hie stores^ jNivate and 
public offices, are, by common consent, gene- 
rally closed at one o'clock (that being the usaal 
dmner hour), and not reopened till three. 
During that interval nearly every kind* of 
business and labor is suspended. The streets 
are comparatively deserted ; the rich and the 
poor retire to their respective couches, and 
remain wrapped in slumber, or * thinking o' 
nothing,' till the loud peal of the three o'clock 
beU warns them to resume their occupations. 
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Qoremment of New Mexico — The Admin isiraiion of Justice— • 
Judicial Corrupiion — Prejudices against Americans— Partial- 
ity {of the English — Anecdote of Governor Armijo and a 
Trapper-^Outrage apoD tin AoAerican Phyeiciaa— Violence 
suffered by the American Consul and others— Arbitrary lm» 
positions upon Foreigners — Contribudon de Chierra — The Al^ 
caldes and their System— The i7\^r«5«— Mode of punishing 
Delinquents and Criminals— Mexican System of Slavery — 
Thieves and Thieveries — Outrage upon an American Mer- 
chant — Gambling nnd CJamWiug-houses — Gume of MnUe-^ 
Anecdote of a Lady of Fashion*- CAti;?'^^— Cockpits — Carter 
el gallo — El Coleo — Fandangoes — CigarrUos. 

Prior to the adoption of the Sistema Central 
in the Mexican republic, the province of New 
Mexico was under a territorial government 
The executive was called Gefe Politico (poli- 
tical chief), and the Diputadon Provincial very 
inefficiently supplied the place of a legisla- 
ture. Under the present system, however, 
New Mexico being a department, the names 
of these powers have been changed, but their 
functions remain very nearly the same. The 
Gobemador (governor) is appomted by the Pre- 
sident for eight years. The legislative power 
is nominally vested in a Junta Departamehtal^ 
a kind of state council, with very circum- 
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scribed powers, somewhat analogous to, and 
certainly not more extensive tlian, those of a 
board of aldermen with us. But even this 
shadow of popular representation was * pro- 
rogued' by Gov. Armijo soon after his acces- 
sion to power (five or six years ago), and has 
never since been convened ; so that its func- 
tions have been arbitrarily exercised by the 
governor ever shice. 

The administration of the laws in Northern 
Mexico constitutes one of the most painful 
features of her institutions. Justice, or rather 
judgments, are a common article of traflSlc ; 
and the hapless Utigant who has not the means 
to soften tiie claws of the alcalde with a * sil- 
ver unction,' is almost sure to get severely 
scratched in the contest, no matter what may 
be the justice of his cause, or the uprightness 
of his character. It is easy to perceive, then, 
that the poor and the humble stand no chance 
in a judicial contest with the wealthy and con- 
sequential, whose influence, even apart from 
their facilities for corrupting the court and 
suborning witnesses, is sufficient to neutral- 
ize any amount of plebeian testimony that 
might be brought against them. 

Tlie evil consequences arising from mal- 
administration of j^^stice in New Mexico are 
most severely felt by foreigners, against whom 
a strong prejudice prevails throughout the 
South. Of these, the citizens of the United 
States are by far the most constant sufferers ; 
an inevitable result of that sinister feeling with 
which the ' rival republic' views the advance- 
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taent and superiority of her more mdustrioufl 
neighbors. It is a. notorious fact, that while 
the EngUsh are universally treated with 
comparative consideration and respect, the 
Americans residing in the southern parts of 
the repubhc are frequently taunted with the 
effeminacy of their government and its want 
of decision. So openly has this preference 
for British subjects been manifested, and so 
thoroughly conscious have the Americans be- 
come of the humiliating fact, that when a 
mercantile firm, consisting of an American 
and an EngUshman, has occasion to present 
a memorial of any description, or to sue either 
for an act of favor or of justice from the na- 
tion, the appUcation is sure to be made in the 
name of tiie latter, knowing it will thus be 
more likely to conmiand proper attention. 

Few men, perhaps, have done more to 
jeopard the interests of American traders, or 
to bring the American character itself into 
contempt, than Armijo, the present arbitrary 
governor of New Mexico. I am happy to say, 
however, that in the midst of his many oppres- 
sions, he was once at least obliged to ' knock 
under' to one of Ihoae bold and daring spirits 
o€ the Rocky Mountains whom obstacles 
rather energize than subdue. This was about 
the year 1828, during Armijo's previous gov- 
ernorship. A law was then in existence 
which had been enacted by the general Con- 
gress prohibiting foreigners from trapping bea- 
ver in the Mexican territwy, under penalty of 
confiscation, etc. ; but as there were no na- 
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Hre trappers in New Mexico, Gov. Baca and 
his successor (Narbona) thought it expedient 
to extend licenses to foreigners, in the name 
of citizens, upon condition of Hieir taking 
a certain proportion of Mexicans to ieam the 
art of trapping. In pursuance of this dispo- 
sition, Gov. Narbona extended a license to 
one Ewing Young, who was accompanied hj 
a Mn Sublette, brother of Capt Wm. Sub- 
lette, and almost equally celebrated for bis 
mountain adventures. Previous* to the re- 
turn of this party from their trapping Expe- 
dition, Armijo had succeeded Narbona in 
office, and they were informed that it was 
his intention to seize their fins. To prevent 
&is, they deposited them at a neighboring 
village, where they were afterwards discover- 
ed, seized, and confiscated. The fiirs being 
damp, they were spread out in the sun before 
the Guardia, in Santa F6, when Sublette, 
perceiving two packs of beaver which had 
been his own property, got by honest labor, 
instantly seized them and carried them away 
before the eyes of the whole garrison, and 
concealed both them and his own person in 
a house opposite. Tlie entire military force 
was immediately pfut in requisition, and a 
general search made for the offender and his 
prize ; but in vain : indeed, if the trath must 
be spoken, the troops seemed to have as little 
desire to find Sublette as the latter had of be- 
ing foun4; for his character was too well 
knovm to leave any room for ho^e that Im 
capture could be effected witiiout a great deat 
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of trouble, tn the meanwhile, Armijo raved, 
and threatened the Americans for not ferret- 
ing out their countryman and deUvering him 
iover to justice. Failing to produce any im- 
pression by blustering, however, he caused a 
couple of cannons to be pointed at the house 
where the offender was supposed to be conceal- 
ed, declaring at the same time that he would 
batter it down; but all to no purpose. Mr. 
Sublette finally conveyed his furs in safety to . 
the frontier, and thence to the United States. 
The following anecdote affords another il- 
lustration of Armijo's summary mode of deal- 
ing with Americans. In the fall of 1840, a 
gross outrage was committed upon a physi- 
cian from Massachusetts (said to be a gentle- 
man of unexceptionable deportment), who 
was travelling through the country for his 
health. He hki loaned nine hundred dollars 
to a person of the name of Tayon, who after- 
wards borrowed the same amount of another 
foreigner and repaid this debt The doctor 
then left for the South, where He intended to 
pass the winter, being aflfticted with a, pulmo- 
nary disease. But the individual who had 
lent Tayon the money, being informed that 
he was insolvent, applied to Gov. Armijo for 
an order to compel the doctor to return, ex- 
pecting thereby to make him reimburse the 
money. The order overtook him at the village 
of Algodones, near forty miles from Santa F6, 
where he was at once arrested by the alcalde, 
and detained some time, ignorant even of 
the offence for which he was doing penance, 

30 
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In the meantime, the American Consul at 
Santa F6, having been inforaied of what had 
taken place, procured a counter-order from 
the governor for the release of the prisoner. 
When the alcalde of Algodones received this 
document, he determined at once that so ex- 
traordinary an act of justice should cost the 
foreigner some trifle. Accordingly, another 
order was forged on the spot, commanding 
that he should be taken to the capital — ^yet a 
* gentle hint' was given, that his hberty might 
be purchased by the payment of two hundred 
dollars. Being in a land of strangers, among 
whom he had but little hope of receiving fair 
play, the doctor resolved to pay the amount de- 
manded, and fly to Chihuahua, where he would 
at least be safe from Armijo's clutches. Hav- 
ing been informed, however, of the fraud prac- 
tised by the alcalde, before he had proceeded 
far on nis journey, he returned and made an 
attempt to bring the delinquent officer to jus- 
tice, but altogether without success. 

But perhaps the most glariii;g outrages upon 
American citizens were committed in 1841, 
upon the occasion of the capture of the Tex- 
an Santa Fe Expedition. In Taos, a poor 
deaf and dumb U. S. creole Frenchman was 
beaten to death in open day. In San Miguel, 
the alcalde, at the head of a mob, entered the 
ptore of a Mr. Rowland, whom he robbed of 
a considerable amount of merchandise. At 
the same time, the greatest excitement raged 
b^ Santa Fe against Americans, whose Uves 
appeared in imminent danger; and a most 
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iSavdge attack was made upon our excellent 
Consul, Manuel Alvarez, EscJ., who had al- 
ways taken in active interest in the welfare 
of American citizens. 

A few minutes after the governor had de- 
parted for San M^el, to encounter the Tex- 
ans, a fellow named Martin, his nephew and 
confidential agent, aided by a band of ferocious 
sans cuhttes, and armed with a large knife, se- 
cretly entered the house of the Consul, who 
perceived him in time, however, to avert the 
blow ; yet he received a severe wound in the 
fece during the scuffle that ensued : the rab- 
ble running in at the same time, and vocife- 
rating, "Sdquenh afueraf m&tenloP^ — Drag 
him out ! kill him ! Mr. Alvarez doubtless 
owed his preservation partially to the conster- 
nation wiA which the ^lure of their clandes- 
tine attempt at his Ufe insj^jed the cowardly 
ruffians. Instead of being punished for this 
diabolical act, the principal assassin, on the 
contrary, was soon after promoted in the army. 

The outrage did not end here, however; 
for on the Consul's demanding his passport 
for the United States, it was refiised for nearly 
a month ; thus detaining him until the cold 
season had so far advanced, that, of his party 
(about fifteen in number), two perished from 
the cold ; and not one arrived witfiout being 
more or less frost-bitten — some very severely 
— ^besides suffering a loss of about fifty ani- 
mals from the same cause. 

Although these and other daring outrages 
have been duly represented to our Grovem- 
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the finger and thumb. Generally speak-, 
ing, however, the process of examination is 
gone through without a single oath being ad- 
niinistered ; and in the absence of witnesses^, 
the alcalde otlten proceeds to senteqce upon 
the simple statements of the contending par- 
ties. By a species of mutual agreement, the 
issue of a suit is sometimes referred to honv' 
bres buenos (arbitrators), which is the nearest 
approximation that is made to trial by jury. 
In judicial proceedings, however, but little, or 
rather no attention is paid to any code of laws ; 
in fact, there is scarcely one alcalde in a dozen 
who knows what a law is, or who ever saw a 
law-book Their decisions, when not influ- 
enced by corrupt agencies, are controlled by 
the prevailing customs of the country. 

In the administration of justice, there are 
ihiee distinct and privileged jurisdictionis, 
known as fueros : the ecksidstico^ which pro- 
yides that no member of the clergy, at least 
of the rank of curate and upwards, shall ever 
be arraigned before a civil tribunal, but shall 
be tried by their superiors in the order ; the 
milkarj wluch makes a similar provision in. 
favor not only of commissioned oflELcers, but 
of every common soldier from the ranks ; and 
the dvil or ordinary courts, for all cases in 
which the defendants are laymeiL These 
fueros have hitherto maintained the ecclesi- 
astical and miUtary classes in perfectindepend- 
ence of the civil authorities. The civU, in 
fact, renjiains in some degree subordinate to 
ti^e other two fueros ^ for it can, under no dr*. 
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cunistances, have any jurisdiction whatever 
over them ; while the lay plaintiff, in the pri- 
vileged tribunals of these, may, if unsuccessful, 
have judgment entered up against him: a 
consequence that can never follow the suits 
of the ecclesiastical or military orders before 
the civil tribunals. The judgments of the 
latter, in such cases, would be void. It is no 
wonder, then, that the cause of freedom in 
Mexico has made so Uttle progress. 

Imprisonment is almost the only sort of 
punishment resorted to in the Jforth. For 
debt, petit larceny, highway robbery, and 
murder, the ususd sentence is ^^ Ala carceV^ (to 
jail), where a person is likely to remain about 
as long for inabiUty to pay dos realeSy as for 
the worst of oimes : always provided he has 
not the means to pacify the offended majesty 
of the law. I never heard of but one execu- 
tion fox murder in New Mexico, since the de- 
claration of independence. The most despe- 
rate and blood-stained criminals escape with 
impunity, after a few weeks of incarceration, 
unless the prosecutor happens to be a person 
of great influence; in which case, the prisoner 
is detained in the calabozo at wil^ even when 
the offence committed has been of a trivial 
character. Notwithstanding this laxity in the 
execution of the laws, there are few murders 
of any kind commited. 

In case of debt, as before remarked, the de- 
linquent is sent to jail — ^provided the creditor 
will not accept his services. If he will, how- 
ever, the debtor becomes nolens vokns the 
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servant of the creditor till the debt is satisfied ; 
and, serving, as he does, at very reduced wa- 
ges, his expenses for clothing, and other ne- 
cessaries, but too often retain him in perpetual 
servitude. This system does not operate, how- 
ever, upon the higher classes, yet it acts wift 
terrible severity upon the uiibrtunate poor, 
whose condition is but litfle better, if not 
worse indeed than that of the staves of the 
South. They labor for fixed wages, it is true ; 
but all they can earn is hardly sufficient to 
keep them in the coarsest clothing and pay 
tiieir contingent expenses. Men's wages range 
from two to five dollars a month, and those c€ 
women fjfom fifty cents to two dollars ; in 
payment of which, they rarely receive any 
money; but instead thereof, articles of ap- 
parel and other necessaries at the most ex- 
orbitant prices. The consequence is that the 
servant soon accumulates a debt which he ii^ 
unable to pay — ^his wages being often en*- 
gaged for a year or two in advance. Now, 
according to the usages, if not the laws of the 
country, he is bound to serve his masteruntilaU 
arrearages are liquidated ; and is only enabled 
to effect an exchange of masters, by engaging 
another to pay his debt, to vhom he becomes 
in like manner bound. 

As I have already remarked, capital crimeik 
and highway robberies are of comparatively 
fare occurrence in the North, but in smaller 
delinquencies, . such as pilfering and petty 
rogueries of every shade and description!, tiie 
common classes can very successfully com* 
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pete with any. other pecq[)le. Ncrfhwg mdeed 
<ian be left exposed or unguarded without 
great danger of its being immediately stolen. 
No husbandman would think of leaving his 
axe or his hoe^ or anything else of Ihe s%htt 
est value, lying out over night Empty wa? 
gons are often pillaged of every movable piece 
of iron, and even tiie wheels have been car- 
ried away. Pieces of merchandise are fre- 
quently purloined from the dielves, when 
they happen to be in reach. In Chihuahua, 
goods have actually been snatched from the 
counter while being exposed to the inspection 
of a pretended purchaser. I once had a trick 
of this idnd played upon me by a couple of 
boys, who made their escape through a crowd 
of spectators with their booty exposed. In 
vain I cried " Agarren a hs hdrones .'" (catch 
the thieves !) not a single individual moved 
to apprehend them. I then proffered the 
goods stolen, to any p^son who might suc- 
ceed in bringing the rogues to me, but to no 
purpose. In fact there seems to exist a great 
deal of repugnance, even among the better 
classes, to apprehending thieves; as if the 
mere act of informing against them was con** 
sidered dishonorable. I heard a very rfespecta« 
ble caballero once remark that he had seen a 
man purloin certain articles of merchandise^ 
but he could not be induced to give up his 
neune ; observing, ** O, I can't think of expos- 
ing the poor fellow !" 

The impunity with which delinquencies of 
this description are every day committed is> 
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perhaps in some degree^ fh^ oo^seqaence <^ 
tiiose severe enactmentB^ svtdh ns iheLeyes deJas 
Indim (the lawB4^f dt^ Indies), which rendered 
many thefts and robberies puni^iable with 
death. The magistracy contracted the habit 
of frequently winking at orime, rather than 
resort to the barbarous expedients prescribed 
by the letter erf the law. The utmost that can 
be gained now by pubUc j^osecution, is the 
recovery of the stolen par<^)erty, if tiiat be any- 
where to be found, and occaidonally a short 
period of imprisonment for the culprit This 
is more particularly the csuse when the prose* 
cutor hsfipens to be a foreigner ; while on the 
other haml, if he be the party accused, he is 
likely to be subjected to very severe treat- 
ment A remarkable cilx^umstance of this 
kind occurred in Chihuahua in the year 1835. 
One of our most rei^ctable Missouri mer- 
chants had bought a miile of a stranger, but 
the animal was soon after claimed by a third 
person, who proved that it hi^l been stolen 
from him. The Mkssouriim would have been 
perfectly satisfied to lose the mule, and end 
tiie matter there ; but to the surprise of alij h^ 
was directly summoned l^fore an alcalde, 
and foifhwith sentenced to jail : the partial 
judge having labored to fix the theft upon the 
innocent purchaser, while the re€d ciilpritj who 
was a native, was pemiitted to go at large. 

The love of gaml4ing also deserves to be 
noticed as a distinguishing propensity of these 
people. Indeed it may well be said, vnthout 
any undue stretch of imaginatiim, that shop- 
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lifliiigV pf^l^-picfciiBiig^ aiui othisr degant pach 
times of the same kindred, aire the Intimate 
offsprings specially .ajiiojig thi^ lo^^e^. classes, 
Qf that pas^OA for ga^fiagr which in Mexica 
more than anywhere else— to u^ Madame 
Calderon^s langttageT-"is iraprpgnated with 
the (^nstttutipa-^in mfui, woman, and child." 
It piev^ls in^jth^ lowly hut, m well as in the 
glittering saloon ; xum: is th^ saactity of the 
gown nor the dignity of staticHi sufficient 
prpof againf&t the fascinations, of this exciting 
vice. No ope considqis it a degradation to 
be seen frequenting a numte bcmk • the gov- 
ernor himself and his lady, the grave niagis- 
trate and the priestly dignity, the gay caballero 
and the titled seiiora may all be seen staking 
their doubloons upon the turn of a card; 
while the hxunbler ranchero, the hired domes- 
tic and the ragged pauper, all press with equal 
avidity to test titeir fortune at the same i^ine. 
There are other games at cards practised 
among these people, depending more upon 
skill ; but that of el mmae, being one exclu- 
sively of chance, seems to possee^ €fti all-ab* 
sorbing attraction, difficult to be cc^ceived by 
the uninitiated spectator. 

The following will not only sepv^e to show the 
light in which gambling is hield by all classes 
of society, but to illustrate the purifying ef- 
fects of wealth upon character. Some twelve 
or fifteen years ^o th^re Hved (or rather 
roamed) in Taos a certain female of very 
loose habits, known as La Tuks. Finding it 
difficult to obtain the means of living in that 
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district, she finally extended her wanderings 
to the capital She there became a constant 
attendant on one . of those pandemoniums 
trhere the favorite game of numte was dealt 
pro bono pubUeo. Fortune, at firsf^ did riot 
seem inclined to smile upon her elBforts, and 
for some years she spent her days in lowliness 
and misery. At last her luck turned, as 
gamblers would say, and vn one occasion she 
left the bank with a spoil of several hundred 
dollars ! This enabled her to open a bank of 
her own, and being favored by a continuous 
run of good fortune, she gradually rose higher 
and higher in the scale of affluence, until she 
found herself in possession of a very hand- 
some fortune. In 1843, she sent to the United 
States some ten thousand dollars to be invest- 
ed in goods. She still continues her favorite 
^ amusement,' being now considered the most 
expert ^monte desJer' in all Santa P6. She 
is openly received in the first circles of socie- 
ty : I doubt, in truth, whether there is to, 
be foiftid in the city a lady of more fashiona- 
ble reputation than this same Tules, now 
known as Seiiora Dofia Gertrudes Barcelo. 

Among the multitude of games which seem 
to constitute the real business of life in New 
Mexico, that of chuza evidently presents the 
most attractions to ladies ; and they generally 
lay very heavy wagers upon the result It is 
played with little balls, and bears some faint 
resemblance to what is called roulette. Bull- 
baiting and cock-fighting, about which so 
much has been said by every traveller in Mex- 
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ico, are also very popular ' amusei: ^ents' in the 
N^th, and generally lead to the same excesses 
and t^ same results as gaming. The cock- 
pit rarely fails to be crowded on Sundays and 
other feast days; on which Occasions the 
church, th^ ball-room, the gambling-house, and 
the cock-pit look like so many opposition estab- 
lishments ; for nothing is more common than 
to see people going from one place to another 
by alternate fits, just as devotional feeUng or 
love of pleasure happens to prompt thenL 

One of the most attractive sports of the 
rancheros and the peasantry, and that which, 
more than any other, calls for the exercise of 
skill and dexterity, is that called correr el goBo^ 
{H^actised generally on St. John's day, A com- 
mon cock or hen is tied by the feet to some 
swinging limb of a tree, so as to be barely 
within the reach of a man on horseback : or 
the fowl is buried aUve in a small pit in the 
ground leaving only the head above the sur- 
mce. In either case, the racers, passing at 
full speed, grapple the head of the fowl, 
which being well greased,generally sUps out 
of their fingers. As soon as some one, more 
dextrous than the rest, has succeeded, in tear- 
ing it loose, he claps spurs to his steed, and 
endeavors to escape with the prize. He is 
hotly pursued, however, by the whole sport- 
ing crew, and the first who overtakes him 
tries to get possession of the fowl, when a 
strife ensues, during which the poor chicken 
is torn into atoms. Should the holder of the 
trophy be able to outstrip his pursuers, he car* 

21 
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ries it to a crowd of fair spectators and pre- 
sents it to his mistress, who takes it to the 
fandango which usually follows, as a testi- 
mony of the prowess of her lover. 

Among the vaqueros, and even among per- 
sons of distinction, el coko (tailing) is a much 
nobler exercise than the preceding, Imd is also 
generally reserved for days of festivity. For 
uiis sport the most mitractable ox or bull is 
turned loose upon a level common, when all 
the parties who propose to join in the amuse- 
ment, being already mounted, start off in pur- 
suit of him. The most successful rider, as 
soon as he gets near enough to the bull, 
seizes him by the tail, and with a sudden 
manoeuvre, whirls him topsy-turvy upon the 
plain — ^to the no little risk of breaking his own 
neck, should his horse stumble or be tripped 
by the legs of the falling bull 

Respecting fandangos^ I will observe that 
this term, as it is used in New Mexico, is never 
applied to any particular dance, but is the 
usual designation for those ordinary assem- 
blies where dancing and frolicking are car- 
ried on ; bcdk (or ball) being generaUy applied 
to those of a higher grade. The former es- 
pecially are very frequent; for nothing is 
more general, throughout the country, and 
with all classes than dancing. From the 
gravest priest to the buffoon — ^from the rich- 
est nabob to the beggar — ^from the governor 
to the ranchero — ^from the soberest matron to 
the flippant belle — from the grandest seHora 
to the cocinera — ^all partake of this exhilarat- 
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ing amusement To judge from the quantity 
of tuned instruments which salute the ear 
almost every night in the week, one would 
suppose that a perpetual carnival prevailed^ 
everywhere. The musical instruments used 
at the haUes wlA fandangos are usually the fid- 
dle and handoUn, or guitarra^ accompanied in 
some villages by the tomhe or httle Indian 
drum. Th<3 musicians occasionally acquire 
considerable proficiency in the use o^ these 
instruments. But what most oddly greets, 
and really outrages most Protestant ears, is 
the accompaniment of divine service with the 
very same instruments, and often with the 
same tunes. 

Of all the petty vices practised by the New 
Mexicans, the vicio inocente of smoking 
among ladies, is the most intolerable; and 
yet it is a habit of which the loveUest and the 
most refined equally partake. The puro or 
cigarro^ is seen in the mouths of all : it is 
handed round in the parlor, and introduced 
at the dinner table — even in the ball-room it 
is presented to ladies as regularly as any 

♦ The puro is a common cigar of pure tobacco ; bat the term 
cigcmro or cigarriio is applied to those made of cut tobacco rolled 
ap in a strip of paper or com-hnsk. The latter are by far in the 
most general use m New Mexico, even among the men, and are 
those only smoked by the females. In this province cigarros are 
rarelj sold in the shops, beii^ generally manufactured by every 
one just as they are n^ed. Their expertness in this * accomplish- 
ment* is often remarkable. The mounted vaquero will take out 
his guagito (his little tobacco-flask), his packet of hqjas (or pre- 
pare husks), and his flint, steel, etc., — make his ciffarrito, strike 
nre and commence smoking in a minute's time— all while at full 
spieed: aiid the next minute will perhaps lazothe wildest bull 
without interrupting his smoke. 
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other species of *rcfipeshment;' and in, ^ 
dance the senorita may often be seen whirl- 
ing roond with a lighted cigarritd in her 
mouth. The belles of the SouSiem cities are 
very frequently furnished with tenazUas de oro 
(Uttle golden ton^), to hold the cigar with, ^ 
as to prevent then* deUcate fingers from being 
polluted either with the stain or scent of to- 
ibacco ; forgetting at tiie same time its disa- 
greeable effects upon the lips and breath. 

Notwithst^ding their numerous vices, how- 
ever, I should do the New Mexicans the juirt- 
ice to say that they are but Uttle addicted to 
inebriety and its attendant dissipations. Yet 
this doubtlessly results to a considerable de- 
gree from the deamess of spirituous liquors, 
which virtually places them beyond the reach 
of the lower classes. 
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Bfilitaiy Hierarchy of Mexico — Religious Superstitions^ Le- 
gend of Nuestara SeHora de QuadaUtpe — A profane version 
of the Story — A carious Plan for manufacturing Waters- 
Saints and Images — Processions — How to make it Rain-~ 
The Sacred Host — Fanaticism and Murder — Honors paid to 
a Bishop — Servility to Priests — Attendance at Public Wor- 
Bhip — New Mexicans in Church — The Vesper Bells — Passion 
Week and the Ceremcnies pertaining thereto^Ridicnlout 
PenUef^cia — Whitewashing of Criminals — ^Matrimonial Con- 
nexions and Mode of Contracting them — Restrictions upon 
Lovers — Onerous Fees paid for l^urriages and Burials — An* 
ecdote of a Ranckero — Ditto of a Servant and a Widow, illus- 
trative of Priestly Extortion — ^Modes of Burial, and Burial 
Ground of the Heretics. 

/ 

The Mexicans seem the legitimate de* 
8cendants of the subjects of 'His Most Catho- 
lic Majesty ;' for the Romish faith is not only 
the religion ei^bliidied by law, but the only 
one tolerated by die constitution : a system of 
republican liberty wholly incomprehensible to 
the independent and tolerant spirits of the 
United Statea lE'oreigners only of other 
creeds, in accordance with treaty stipulations^ 
can worship privately within their own houses. 
The Mexicans, indeed, talk of a ' union of 
Church and State:' they should rather say 
a ' union of Church and Army ;' for, as has 

21» 
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already been diown, the civil authority is ao 
nearly merged in the military and the ecclesi- 
asticsd, that the government, if not a military 
hierarchy, is something so near akin that it is 
difficult to draw thd distinction. As Mr. 
lilayer very appropriately remarks, you are 
warned of the double dominion of the army 
and the church " by the constant sound of 
the dram aikd th^ bell^ which ring in your ears 
from mom to midnight, and drown the sounds 
of industry and labor.^' 

In the variety and grossness of popular su- 
perstitionsy Northern Mexico can jwobably 
compete with any civilized country in Ae 
world. Others may have their extravagant 
traditions, their fanatical prejudices, their 
priestly impostures, but here the popular creed 
seems to be the embodiment of as much that 
is fantastic and improbable in idolatrous wor- 
ship, as it is possible to clothe in the garb of 
a christian faith. It would fill volumes to re- 
late one-half of the wondei&l miracles and 
extraordinary app£»ritions said to have ocerort^ 
during and since the conquest of Ihe jndian 
Piwblos and their conversion to the Eomkh 
&ith. Their character maybe inferred from 
the following national legend of i^ MaramBona 
Aparicionde Nueara Sehqta de €hmdakq)e — 
i^^ice, the marvellous apj^arition of Our L»- 
dy of Guadalupe, — which, in some one of its 
many traditionary shapes, is generally believ- 
ed throughout the republic. I have se^i some 
half a dozen written versions of this celebrat- 
ed tradition, and heard about as many oral 
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However, that which has received most cur- 
rency informs us, that, on the 12th of De^ 
cember, 1531, an Indian caH&A Juan Diego, 
while pasi^g over the barren hUl c£ Tepeya- 
cac (about a league northward fromt 'the city 
rtf Mexico^j in quest of medicinal herte, bad 
his attention suddenly arrested by the .fiw 
girance of flowers, and the sound of delightful 
music ; and on looking up, he saw an angelik: 
sort of figure directly before him. Being ter* 
rified he attempted to flee ; but the ^pparkion 
calMng to him by name, " Juan Diego," said 
ishe, "go tell the b^op to have me a place 
of wordiip erected on this very sjpot" The 
Indian repUed that he could not return^ a& he 
was seeking' r^/n^io^ for a dying relatives 
But the figure bade Mm to do as eominandt 
ed, and have no lur&er care about his rdLar 
five— 4hat he was then well. Juan Diegd 
went to the city, but b^ng unable to proeun 
an audience firom the bishop^ he <»mck46d he 
had been acting under a delusicm, and. agjoin 
set off for his rismedioi. Upon ascending the 
same hill, however, th<^ appaiition^ again ac* 
costedhim, and hearing his excuse,: upbraided 
him for his want <rf faith and energy ; and aaid^ 
^* Tell the bishop Aat it is Guadalupe, the Vir- 
^ Mary, come to dwell amongst and pnrieet 
the Mexicans, who sends thee." The Indian^ 
returning again to the city, forced his way 
into the presence of the bishop, whc^ like a 
good sensible man, received the messenger 
with jeers, and treated him as amaniea; 
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tdUng Mm finally to Ixing some rign, whkh^ 
if leidly the Mother of God, his directress 
could readily furnish. 

The perptexed Indian left the bishop's pre- 
sence resolved to avoid further molestation 
from his spiritual acquaintance, by tajdng 
another route ; yet, when near tii^e place of 
his first meeting, he again encoimtered the 
apjMiriticHi, who, hearing the result of his mis- 
sion, ordered him to clunb a naked rock hard 
by, and collect a bouquet of flowers which 
he would find growing there. Juan Diego^ 
albeit without faith, obeyed, when, to his sur- 
prise he found the flowers referred to, arid 
brought them to the Virgin, who, throwii^ 
them into Us Hbna, commanded him to carry 
&em to the bishop ; saying, '^ When he sees 
these he will beUeve, as he well knows that 
flowers do not bloom at this season, much 
less upon that barren rock." The humble 
messei^r now with more courage sought the 
bishop's presence, and threw out the bloom- 
ing credentials of his mission before him; 
when lo ! to the astonishment of all, and to 
flie entire cohyiction of his Senana ibiarisima, 
the perfect image of the apparition appeared 
imprinted on the inside of the tiknoM 

The reyerend Prelate now fully acknow^ 
ledged the divinity of the jHcture, and in a 

* This is a kind of mantle or loose cohering worn by the In- 
dians, which, in the present instance, was made of the coarse fUa- 
joents of a qwdes of ma^y, and a little resembled the common 
.eofS&b sacks. The painting, as it necessarily must be on -such a 
material, is said to be coarse, and represents the Vhgin coTeied 
'wife » Mut lobe betpangM with rtaw. 
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condareof ecclesiastics conTenedfbrthe pur- 
pose, he pronottnced it the image of La wp* 
dadera Virgen and protectress of Mexico. A 
splendid chapel was soon after erected upon 
the spot designated in the mandate, in which 
the miraculous painting was deposited, wher0 
it is prefserved to the present day. In the 
suburbs of every principal city in the repub^ 
He, there is now a chapel specially dedicated 
to Nuestra Sehora de Guadahipe^ where coarse 
resemblances of the original picture are to 
be seen. Rough paintings of the same, of 
Various dimensions, are also to be met with 
ih nearly every dwelling, from the palace to 
the most miserable hovel. The image, with 
an adapted motto, has also been, stamped 
upon medals, which are swung about the 
necks of the faithful.* 



* The accorapanying cut represents both sides of a medal of 
" Nuestra Se flora de Guadalupe de Mexico^" of which, as I have 
been informed, 216,000 were struck at Birmingham in the year 
1S31, designed for the Mexican market Similar medals are worn 
by nearly nine-tenths of the population of Northern Mexico. On 
ont side, as will be seen, the Virgin is represented in her star- 
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As aiiifdier confinnalftii of the mirade, it is 
also told, that when Juan Die^o returned to 
his home, he found his relative in good health 
— that he had suddenly risen from the last 
extremity about the time of^ the former's 
meeting with the Yhgin. 

Now comes the profane version of the 
story, which the skeptical have set afloat, as 
the most reasonable one ; but against which, 
in the name of orthodoxy, I feel bound to 
enter my protest To the better understand- 
ing of this ' explanatory tradition,' it may be 
necessary to premise that the name of Gua- 
dalupe was already familiar to the Spaniards^ 
the Virgin Mary haviug, it is said, long before 
appeared in Spain, under the same tittle ; on 
which occasion an order of monks, styled 
Frcdles Guadab(panos, had been instituted. 
One of these worthy fathers who had been 
sent as a missionary to Mexico, finding the 
Indians rather stubborn and unyielding, con- 
ceived the plan of flattering their national 
vanity by fabricating a saint suited for the 
occasion. The Guadalupano had a poor fliend 
who was an excellent painter, to whom he 
said, one day, " Take this tilma" — ^presenting 
him one of the coarsest and most slazy tex- 

spangled' robe, sa^ported by a cherub and the moon under her 
feet : a design, which, it has been suggested, was most probably 
dr^wn from Revelation xii. 1. The date, «* A. 1805," is that per- 
haps of some one of the innumerable miracles, which, accoimng 
to fame in Mexico, have been wrought by the ^igki Guadalupe. 
The motto, «« Non fecit taliter omni nationi'* (She *• hath not dealt 
80 with any nation*') which is found on the rtverse <A lAit medali 
is extracted from Psalm cxlvii. 20. 
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rure (a sort of rtumta de guangoche) ; ** paste 
it upon canvass, and paint me thereon the 
handsomest efiigy of Nuestra SeSora de Gua- 
dalupe that your fancy can portray." When 
this was done according to order, and the 
tibna separated from the canvass, the picture 
appeared somewhat miraculous. Viewed 
very closely, it showed exceedingly dim ; but 
upon receding to some distance, so that the 
eye could embrace a larger field of the open 
texture, it appeared quite distinct and beauti- 
ful This effect is often alluded to at the pre- 
sent day, and easily as it might be accounted 
for upon philosophical principles, I have heard 
many an ignorant Mexican declare, fliat let 
Santisima Virgen concealed herself from such 
as profaned her shrine by a too near approach, 
and only shone forth in all her brilliancy to 
those who kept at a respectful' distance. But, 
in conclusion, the story relates, that a suitable 
damsel being selected and decked out to 
represent the Virgin, the affair was played off* 
as it has been narrated. 

As regards the miracle of the fresh flowers 
in December the profanos say, that there was 
nothing very wonderful about it, as flowers 
were known to bloom in the lowlandj^ and 
only a few leagues firom the spot where the 
affair took place, at all seasons of the year; 
fanplying that these had been engrafted upon 
the rock for the occasion. There are some 
who go so far as to insinuate that the bishop 
and c^er eccleaastics were privy to the whole 
affair, and that every precaution had been 
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tsken to se# the lodiaa wko pfayedfisst fiddle 
in the matter, provided with a tiim^, similar 
to the oae oa which the image of the VirgiD 
was painted, and that this was artfully ^pped 
in the place ct the former, which the Indxaii 
had doffed when he cUmhed the rock s£tex 
the flowers. — ^I have not seen the ori^al por- 
trait, but most of the copies and imitations I 
have met with, represent the Virgin with that 
peoiliarly tawny complexion whidi was pro^ 
bably deemed indispensable to conciUate the 
prejudices of the aboriginea 

The reader may reconcile the foregoing dis- 
crepancies in the best vmy he can : all that I 
have to add is, that the apparition having 
been canonized by the Bope, a belief in it 
now constitutes as much a part of the reli- 
gious faith of the Mexicans, as any article of 
the Apostolic Creed. To judge frcmi the 
blind and reverentml awe in which the Vir- 
gin 6uadal«:4>e is held by the lowly and the * 
ignorant^ one would suppose her to be the 
first person in the Divinity; for to her their 
vows are directed, their prayers offered up, 
and all their confessions made. 

Among the mtany traditions implicitly be- 
lieved in by th^ people, 4iaid whidi tend to 
obstruct the advaneeraent of knowledge, the^e 
is one equally as .amusing and ^eoLtravagant as 
the foregoing, which has been gravely re^ 
counted by the present Vicar qf New Mexipo 
and ex-delegate to Congress. Duru^ the 
memorable insurrection ^ 16S0,; th^^raeblo 
of San Felipe was about the :only^e. ibi^i 
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retnained faithful to the Spitniards ia all the 
North. It was daring that exciting period 
that the peidre of another Pueblo took refuge 
among them.; Being befeieged by their neigh^ 
bors and their communication with the wa- 
ter entirely cut oflf, they appUed for advice 
to the reverend padre, who bade them not de^ 
spair, as he had it in his power to supply them 
with water. He then began to pray very fer- 
vently, after which he opened a vein in each 
of his ani»9, from whence (here jQo^wed two 
such copious streams of water that afl fears 
of being reduced by thirst were, octoipletely 
allayed! 

It is a part of the superstitious bUhdness of 
these people to believe that every one of their ' 
legion <rf canonized saints possesi^es the pdwer 
of performing certain miracles ; and their aid 
is generally invoked on all occasions of ^kr 
ness and distress! The kinder office, there- 
^re, that the ftiendsof a sick peri§on can peiv 
form, is to brihg> fiurward the image of^sb»i^ 
of fttose saints whose healing powers have 
been satisfactorily tested. iW.^cacy df 
these superstitious remedies will not be dif& 
cult to account for^ when the powerful influ- 
ence of the imaginadon upon disease is taken 
into consideration. 

The images of patron saints are never put 
in such general requisition, however, as in 
seasons of severe drought The priests, be- 
ihg generally expert at guessing the approach 
of a phi vfel period, tsdte good care hot to 
mdke confident promise till they have sub- 
ad 
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Btantial reason to anticipate a speedy fblfij- 
ment of their propheciea When the fitting 
season draws nigh, they carry out the' image 
of Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe, or that of 
some other favorite saint, and parade about 
the streets, the fields and the meadows, fol- 
lowed by all the men, women, and children 
of the neighborhood, in solemn procession. 
Should the clouds condescend to vouchsafe 
a supply of rain within a week or two of this 
general humiliation, no one ever thinks of be- 
grudging the scores of dollars that have been 
paid to me priests for bringing about so happy 
a result 

Speaking of procesdons, I am reminded of 
anofiier peculiar custom so prevalent in Mexi* 
CO, that it never fails to attract the attention 
of strangers. This is the passage of the Sar 
cred Host to the residence of persons danger- 
ously ill, for the purpose of administering to 
fiiem the Extreme Unction. In New Mexi- 
co, however, this procession is not attended 
with so much ostentatious display as it is in 
the South, the paradise of ecclesiastic^^ where 
it is conveyed in a black coach drawn by a 
pair of black mules, accompanied by armed 
soldiers and followed by crowds of lepert^ 
of all sexes and ages. Dunng the procession 
of the Host, two church-bells of different tones 
are kept sounding by alternate strokes. Also 
the carriage is always preceded by a bell-man 
tinkling a little bell in regular time, to notify 
all within hearing of its approach, that they 
may be prepared to pay it due homage. When 
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this bell is heard, all those that happen to be 
withm sight of the procession, though at ever 
8o great a distance, instantly kneel and re- 
main in that position till it has passed out of 
sight On these occasions^ if an American 
happens to be within hearing, he endeavors 
to avoid the cortegej by turning the comer of 
a street or entering a shop or the house of a 
fiiend ; for although it may be expedient, and 
even rational, to conform with tiie customs 
and. ceremonies of those countries we are so- 
journing in, very few Protestants would feel 
diiq)osed to fall on their knees before a coach 
freighted with frail mortals pretending to re- 
present the Godhead ! I am sorry to say that 
non-compliants are frequently insulted and 
sometimes pelted with stones by the rabble. 
Even a foreign artisan was once massacred in 
the Mexican metropolis because he refused 
to come out of his shop, where he was kneel- 
ing, and perform the act of genuflexion in the 
street! 

This abject idolatry sometimes takes a still 
more humiliating aspect, and descends to th^ 
worship of men in the capacity of religious 
rulers. On the occasion of the Bishop of 
Durango's visit to Santa Fe in 1833, an event 
which had not taken place for a great many 
years, the infatuated population hailed his ar- 
rival with as much devotional enthusiasm as 
if it had been <the second advent of the Mes- 
siah. Magnificent preparations were made 
everjTwhere for his reception : the streets were 
«wept, the roads and bridges ou his route re« 
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S aired and decorated ; and from every yriti^ 
ow in the city there hang such a proftii^6fl 
of fancy curtains and rich cloths th*t the 
imagination was carried back to those ^glow- 
ing descriptions of enchanted wortds whteh 
one reads of in the fables pf nedronlaneerd. 
I must observe, however, that there is a cus- 
tom in all the towns of Mexico (which it 
would not be safe to neglect), providihg that 
whenever a religious procession takes plabe, 
all the doors and windows facing the street 
along which it is to pass, shall be decorated 
with shawls, carpets, or fancy cloths, acc<5rdmg 
to the means and capabilities of the prdpiie^ 
tor. During the bishop^s sojourn in Santa 
Fe, which, to the great joy of the mhaMtatoits, 
lasted for several weeks, he never Appeared 
in the streets but that ^ all true Catholics * whi^ 
Were so fortunate as to obtaiii a glimpse of 
his SeHoria Ilustrisima immediately, dropped 
upon their knees, and never moved from ihsX 
position tjll the niitred priest had eitiier youcA- 
safed his benediction or had disappeared. 
Even the principal personciges of the city 
would not venture to address hini till thte^ 
had first knelt at his feet and kissed, his *i^ 
toral ring.' This, however, is only a height- 
ened picture of what occurs every day feiflie 
intercourse between Ihe rancheros 'and the 
common padres of the country. The sdatyi^ 
bsequiousness of the lower classes toi^tedi 
these pampered priests is alrnost incredible.^ "^ 
No people are more punctual in theSi^ at^ 
tendance ^^n public wordiip, of mbre'^ststiKst 
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in the perfonnance <rf the external rites of 
religion, than the New Mexicans. A man 
would about as soon think of venturing in 
twenty fathoms of water without being able 
to swim, as of undertaking a journey with- 
out hearing mass first . These religious exer- 
cises, however, partake but seldom of the 
character of true devotion ; for people may 
be seen chattering or tittering while in the act 
of crossing themselves^ or muttering some 
formal prayer. Indeed, it is the conmion re- 
mark of strangers, that they are wont to wear 
much graver countenances while dancing at 
a fandango than during their devotional exer- 
cises at the foot of the altar. In nothing, 
however, is their observance of the outward 
forms of religion more remarkable than in 
their deportment every day towards the close 
of twilight, when the large bell of the Parro- 
^uia. peals for la oradony or vespers. All con- 
versation is instantly suspended — all labor 
ceases — ^people of all classes whether on foot 
or on horseback, make a sudden halt— even 
the laden porter, groaning under the weight 
of an insupportable burden, stops in tlje midst 
of his career and stands still An almost 
breathless silence reigns throughout the town, 
disturbed oijly by the occasional sibilations of 
the devout multitude : all of which, accom- 
panied by the slow heavy peals of a large so- 
norous bell, afford a scene truly solemn and 
appropriate. At the expiration of about two 
minutes the charm is suddenly broken by the 
clatter of livelier-toned bells; and a buena$ 

22* 
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tardes (good evenii^ to those present closes 
the ceremony : when presto, all is bui^e and 
confusion again— the colloquial chit-chat is 
resumed — the smith plies upon his anrU 
with redoubled enei^ — ^the dink of the 
hammer simultaneously resounds in every 
direction — ^the wayiarers are again in motion, 
— ^both pleasure and business, in short, as- 
sume their respective sway. 

Although the Catholics have a saint for 
each day in the year, the number of canon- 
ized fiestas in which labor is prohibited has 
been somewhat reduced in Mexico. La Senuk- 
na Santa, or Passion Week, is perhaps the pe- 
riod when the religious feeling, such as it is, 
is most fully excited: Viemes Santo (Good 
Friday), especially, is observed with gr^t 
pomp and splendcMr. An image of Christ 
large as life^ nailed to a huge wooden cross, 
is paraded through &e streets, in the midst of 
an inmiense procession, accompanied by a 
glittering array of carved images, representing 
file Virgin Mary, Mary Magdal^ie, arill seve- 
ral others ; while the most notorious person- 
ages of antiquity, who figured at that great 
eraof the World's History, — ^the centurion with 
a band of guards, armed with lances, smd ap- 
parelled in the costume supposed to have 
been worn in those days, — ^may be seen be- 
striding splendidly caparisoned horses, in the 
breathing reality of flesh and blood. Tak- 
ing it aU in all, this spectacle, — ^the ceremo- 
nies and manoBuvres which attend its career 
through the dei^ely crowded and ornament- 
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ed streets,— ^are calciilated to produce impres- 
sions of a most confused description, in which 
regret and melancholy may he said, to form 
no inconsiderable diiare. 

It has been customary for great malefactors 
to propitiate Divine forgiveness by a cruel sort 
cfpenitencioj which generally takes plaoe dur* 
ing the Semcma Santa. I once chanced to 
be in the town of Tome on Good Friday, 
when my attention was arrested by a man 
almost naJced, bearing, in imitation of Simon, a 
hage cross upon his shoulders, which, though 
constructed of the li^test w^ood, must have 
weighed over a hundred pounds. The 
long end dragged upon the ground, as we 
have seen it represented in sacred pictures, 
and about the middle swung a stone of im- 
mense dimensions^ appended there for the 
purpose of making the task more laborious. 
' Not far behind fouowed another equally des- 
titute of clothing, with his whole body wrap* 
ped in chains and cords, which seemed buried 
in the muscles, and which so cramped and 
confined him that he was scarcely able to 
keep pace with the procession. The person 
who brou^t up the rear presented a still 
more disgusting aspect He walked along with 
a patient and composed step, while another 
followed close behind belaboring him lustily 
with a whip, which he flourished with all the 
satisfaction of an amateur ; but as the lash 
was pohited only with a tuft of untwisted 
sea-grass, its application merely served to 
keep open the wounds upon the penitent's 
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back, Tidiich had been scanfied, as I was ia« 
formed, with the keen edge of a flint, and 
was bleeding most profusely. The blood waa 
kept in 'perpetual flow bjr the stimulating 
juice of certain herbs, earned by a third per- 
son, into which the scomber frequently dip 
ped his lash. Although the actors in this tra- 
gical farce were completely muflied, yet fliey 
were well known to many of the by-standers> 
one of whom assured me that they were three 
of the most notorious rascals in the country. 
By submitting to this species of penance, they 
annually received complete absolution of 
their past year's sins, and, thus * punfied,^ en- 
tered afresh on the old career of wickedness 
and crime. 

In New Mexico, thq institution of marriage 
changes, the legal rights of the parties, but it 
scarcely afiects their moral obligations. It is 
usually looked upon as a convenient cloak for 
irregularities, which society less willingly tole- 
rates in the lives of unmarried women. Yet 
when it is considered that the majority of 
piatches are forced and ill-assorted, some idea 
may be formed of the little incitement that is 
given to vntue. There are very few parents 
who would stoop to consult a young lady'^ 
wishes before concluding a marriage contract, 
nor would maidens, generally, ever dream of a 
matrimonial connection unless proposed first 
by the father. The lover's proposals are, up* 
on the same principle, made in writing direct 
to the parents themselves, and without the 
least deference to the wishes or inclinations 
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rf the young lady whose hand is thus sought 
in marriage. The tender emotions engender- 
ed between lovers during wailcs and ramble^ 
along the banks of dlent streams, are never 
experienced in this country ; for the sexes aire 
seldom permitted to converse or be together 
alone. In short, instances have actually oc- 
curred when the betrothed couple have never 
seen each other till brought to the altar to be 
jomed in wedlock. 

Among the humbler classes, there are still 
more powerful causes calculated to produce 
irregularity of life ; not the least of which is 
the enormous fee that must be paid to the cu- 
rate for tying the matrimonial knot This 
system of extortion is carried so far as to 
amount very frequently to absolute prohibi- 
tion: for the means of the bridegroom are 
often insufficient for the exigency of the oc- 
casion; and the priests seldom consent to join 
|>eople in wedlock until the money has been 
secured to them. The curates bemg with- 
out ccmtrol, the marriage rates are some- 
what irregular, but they usually increase in 
proportion to the clftiracter of the ceremonies 
and to the circumstances of the parties. The 
lowest (about twenty dollars) are adapted to 
the simplest form, solemnized in church at 
mass ; but with the excuse of any extra ser- 
vice and ceremonies, particularly if. performed 
at a private house, the fees are increased often 
as high as several hundred dollars: I have 
heard of $500 being paid for a marriage cere- 
mony. ITie following communication, which 
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appeared in a Chihuahua paper under the sig- 
nature of " Tfn Bundiero^^ afiords some illus- 
tration of the grievances of the plebeians in 
this respect laterally translated it runs thus : 

^^ Messrs, Editors of the Noticioso de Chikucikua : 
"Permit me, through your paper, to say a 
few words m print, as those of my pen have 
been unsuccessfully employed with the euros 
of Allende and Jimenez, to whom I apphed 
the other day for the purpose of ascertaining 
their legal charge to marry one of my sons. 
The following simple and concise aiiswer is 
all that I have been able to ehcit from either 
of these ecclesiastics: — ' The marriage fees are 
a hundred and nineteen dollars,^ I .must con- 
fess that I was completely suffocated when 1 
heard this outrageous demand upon my poor 
purse ; and did I not pride myself on being a 
trae Apostolic Roman Cathohc, and were it 
not that the charming graces of my intend- 
ed daughter-in-law have so captivated my 
son that nothing but marriage will satisfy him, 
I would assuremy advise him to contrive some 
other ^arrangement with ids beloved, which 
might not be so ruinous to our poor purse ; 
for reflect that $119 are the life and all of a 
poor ranchero. If notliing else will do, I shall 
have to sell my few cows {mis paquitasyto 
help my son out of this difficulty.^' — The 
* Ranchero' then appeals to the Government 
to remedy such evils, by imposing some salu- 
tary restrictions u|^n the clergy; and con- 
cludes by saymg, ''If this is not done, I will 
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never permit either of my remaining three 
sons to marry." 

This article was certainly an eflfort of bold- 
ness against the priesthood, which may have 
cost the poor * Kanchero' a sentence of ex- 
communication. Few of his countrymen 
woiild venture on a similar act of temerity; 
and at least nine-tenths profess the most pro- 
found submission to their religious rulers. Be- 
ing thus bred to look upon their priests as 
infallible and holy samples of piety and vir- 
tue, we should not be so much surprised at 
the excesses of the * flock' when a large por- 
tion of the pastores, the padres themselves, are 
foremost in most of the popular vices of the 
coimtry: first at the fandango — ^first at the 
gaming table — ^first at the cock-pit — ^first at 
bacchanalian orgies — ^and by no means last 
in the contraction of those liaisons which are 
so emphatically prohibited by their vows. 

The baptismal and burial fees (neither ol 
which can be avoided without incurring the 
charge of heresy) are also a great terror to 
the candidates for married life. " If I mar- 
ry," says the poor yeoman, " my family must 
go unclad to baptize my children; and if any 
of them should die, we must starve ourselves 
to pay the burial charges." The fee for bap- 
tism, it is true, is not so exorbitant, and in ac- 
cordance to custom, is often paid by the 
padrino or sponsor ; but the bunal costs are 
almost equally extravagant with those of mar- 
riage, varying in proportion to the age and 
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circomstauces of the deceased. A faitfafol 
Mexican servant in my employ at Chihua- 
hua, once solicited forty dollars to bury his 
mother. Upon my expressing some surprise 
at the exorbitancy of the amount, he replied — 
^ That is what the cura demands, sir, ^axd if I 
do not pay it my poor mother will remain un- 
buried !" Thus this man was obliged to sacri- 
fice several months' wages^ to pamper the 
avarice of a vicious and mercenary priest 
On another occasion, a poor widow in Santa 
Fe, begged a Uttle medicine for her sick child: 
"Not," said the disconsolate mother, "that the 
life of the babe imports me much, for I know 
the angelito will go directly to heaven ; but 
what shall I do to pay the priest for burying 
it ? He will take my house and all from me-— 
and I shall be turned desolate into the street !" 
— ^and so saying, she commenced weeping 
bitterly. 

Indigent parents are thus frequently under 
the pamiul necessity of abandoning and dis- 
owning their deceased cUildreny to avoid the 
responsibihtjr of burial expenses. To this end 
the corpse is sometimes deposited in some 
niche or comer of the chur<ch during the 
night ; and upon being found in the morning, 
the priest is bound to inter it gratis, unless 
the parent can be discovered, in which qase 
the latter would be liable to severe castigar 
tion, besides being bound to pay the expanses. 

Children that have not been baptized are 
destined, according to the popular faith, to a 
kind of negative existence i^ the vorld of 
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spirits, called Limboy where they remain forever 
without either suffering punishment or enjoy- 
ing happiness. Baptized infants, on the other 
hand) being considered without sin, are sup- 

?osed to enter at once into the joys of heaven, 
'he deceased child is then denominated an 
angelito (a httle angel), and is inteired with 
joy and mirth instead of grief and wailing. 
It is gaudily bedecked with fanciful attire and 
ornaments of tinsel and jflowers; and being 
placed upon a smaU bier, it is carried to the 
grave by four children as gaily dressed as 
meir circumstances will allow ; accompanied 
by musicians using the instruments and play- 
ing the tunes of the fandangos; and the 
Uttle procession is nothing but glee and merri- 
ment 

In New Mexico the lower classes are very 
rarely, if ever, buried in coffins : the corpse 
being simply wrapped in a blanket, or some 
other covering, and in that rude attire con- 
signed to its last home. It is truly shock- 
ing to a sensitive mind to witness the inhu- 
man treatment to which the remains of the 
dead are sometimes subjected. There being 
nothing to indicate the place of the previous 
graves, it not unfrequently happens that the 
partially decayed rehcs of a corpse are dug up 
and forced to give place to the more recently 
deceased, when they are again thrown vAm 
the earth into the new grave with perfect in- 
difference. The operation of filling up the 
gmve especially, is particularly repulsive ; the 
earth being pounded down with a large maul, 
23 . . 
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as fast as it is thrown in upon the unprotect- 
ed corpse, with a force sufficient to crush a 
delicate frame to atoms. 

As the remains of heretics are not permit- 
ted to pollute either the church-yard or Campo 
SantOy those Americans who have died in 
Santa F6, have been buried on a hill which 
overlooks the town to the northward. The 
corpses have sometimes been disinterred and 
robbed of the shroud in which they were en- 
veloped ; so that, on a few occaaons, it has 
been deemed expedient to appoint a special 
watch for the protection of the grave. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Paeblos — Their Character for Sobriety, Honesty, aod 1q- 
dustry — ^Traditional Descent from Montezuma — Their Lan- 
guages — Forrticr and present Population — The Pueblo of Pe- 
cos — Singular Habits of that ill-fated Tribe — Ourtoos Tradi- 
tion — Montezuma and the Sun — Legend of a Serpent — Reli- 
gion and Government — Secret Council — Laws and Customs — 
Excellent Provision^ against Demoralization— Primitive Pas- 
times of the Pueblo^Their Architecture — Singular Struc- 

^ tures of Taos, and other novel Fortifications-7-Primitive state 
of the Arts among the Pueblos^-Style of Dress, Weapons, 
etc — Their Diet— The Guayave. 

Allusion has so .frequently been made to 
the aboriginal tribes of New Mexico, known 
as Los PuebloSj that I think I shall not be tres- 
passing too much upon the patience of the 
reader, in glancing rapidly at some of the more 
conspicuous features of their national habits 
and character. 

Although the term PueVh in Spanish Ute- 
rally means ihepeqpk^ €uid their taiVTiSj it is 
here specifically appHed to the CkriOiamzedlhr 
dians (as well as tiieir villages)— to those abo- 
rigines whom the Spaniard not only subject- 
ed to their laws, but to an acknowledgment 
of the Romish faith, and upon whom they 
forced baptism and the cross in exchange for 
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the vast possessions of which they robbed 
thenL AJJ that was left them was, to each 
Pueblo a league or two of land situated 
around their villages, the conquerors reserving 
to themselves at least ninety-nine hundredth^ 
of the whole domain as a requital for their 
generosity. 

When these regions were first discovered it 
appears that the inhabitants hved in com- 
fortable houses and cultivated the soil, as they 
have continued to do up to the present tim6. 
Indeed, they are now considered -the best hor- 
ticulturists in the country, furnishing most of 
the fruits and a large portion of the vegetable 
suppUes that are to be foun^} in the markets. 
They were until very lately the only people in 
New Mexico who cultivated the grape. They 
also maintain at the present time considerable 
herds of cattle, horses, etc. They are, in short, 
a remarkably sober and industrious race, con- 
spicuous for morality and honesty, and very 
little given to quarrelling or dissipation, ex- 
cept when they have had much familiar in- 
tercourse with the Bfispano-Mexican popula- 
tion. 

Most of these Pueblos call themselves thfe 
descendants, of Montezuma, although it would 
appear that Ihey could only have been made 
iicquainted with the history of that monarch, 
by the Spaniards ; as this province is nearly 
two thousand miles from the ancient kingdom 
of Mexico. At the time df the conquest they 
must have been a very powerful people — 
numbering near a hundred "vffli^s^ bi? esii^- 
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iog ruins would seem to incficate ; but they 
are now reduced to about twenty, which are 
scattered in various parts of the territory. 

There are but three or four different lan- 
guages spoken among them, and these, indeed, 
may be distantly allied to each other, llioseof 
Taos, Picuris, Isleta, and perhaps some others, 
speak what has been called the Ptro lan- 
guage. A large portion of the others, viz., 
mose of San Juan, Santa Clara, Nambe, Fo- 
juaque, Tezuque, and some others, speak 2V- 
gua^ having all been originally known by this 
general name; and those of Cochitf, Santo 
Domingo, San Felipe, and perhaps Sandia, 
speak me same tongue, though they seem for- 
merly to have been distinguished as Queres. 
The numerous tribes that mhabited the high- 
lands between Bio del Norte and Fecos, as 
those of Fecos, Cienega, Galisteo, etc., were 
known anciently as TagnoSj but these are 
now all extinct; yet their language is said to 
be spoken by ^ose of Jemez and others of 
<hat section. Those further to the westward* 

* Of ^ese, the Pueblo ol Zofii iia& been celebated for hone^jr 
and hospitality. The inhabitants mostly profess ^e Catholic faith, 
but have now no curate. Thejr cultivate tiie soil, manufacture, 
and possess consideralde quantities of stock. Thar village is 
orer 150 miles west of the Bio del Norte, on the waters of the 
Colorado of the West, and is believed to contain between 1000 and 
1500 souls. The ** seven Pueblos of Moqui** (as they ale c&lkd) 
are a similar tribe living a few leagues beyand. They formerly 
acknowledged ihe government and religion of the Spaniards, but 
have long since i]ejected bo^, and live in a state of mdependence 
and pagamsoL Their dwellipgB, however, like those of Zuni, art 
sunilar to tiiiose of the interior Pueblos, and they are equally in- 
dustnons and agricultural, and still more ingenious in thdr manu- 
lactuiing. The language of tiie Moqmi or Moquifua is said to 
differ but little tarn that of the Nanuoea. 
23* 
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are perhaps allied to the Navajoes, Though 
all tiiese Pueblos speak their native languages 
among themselves, a great many of them pos- 
sess a smattering of Spanish, sufficient to car- 
ry on their intercourse with the Mexicans. 

The population of these Pueblos will ave- 
rage nearly five hundred souls each ^though 
some hardly exceed one hundred), maMng an 
aggregate of nine or ten thousand. At the 
time of the original conquest, at the close of 
the sixteenth century, they were, as has been 
mentioned, much, perhaps ten-fold, more nu- 
merous Ancient ruins are now to be seen 
scattered in every quarter of the territory : of 
some, entire stone walls are yet standing, 
while others are nearly or quite obliterated, 
many of them being now only known by 
their names which history or tradition has 
preserved to us. Numbers were no doubt 
destroyed during the insurrection of 1680, and 
the petty internal strifes winch followed. 

Several of these Pueblos have been con- 
verted into Mexican villages, of which that of 
Feces is perhaps the most remarkable in- 
stance. What with the massacres of the 
second conquest, and the inroads of the Co- 
manches, they gradually dwindled away, till 
they found tliemselves reduced to about a 
dozen, comprising all agei^ and sexes ; and it 
was only » few y w?^ ago that they abandoned 
the hopie pf their ftithgrp pnd joined the Pu- 
eblo of JiemeZr 

' Many curious tales are told of the ishi^tlldr 
habits of this ill-fated tribe, which must no 
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doubt have tended to hasten its uHer annihi- 
lation. A tradition was prevalent among 
them that Montezuma had kindled a holy 
fire, and enjoined their ancestors not to suffer 
it to be extinguished until he should return to 
dehver his people from the yoke of the Span- 
iards. In pursuance of these commands, a 
constant watch had been maintained for ages 
to prevent the fire from going out; and, as- 
tradition further informed them, that Monte-, 
zuma would appear with the sun, the deluded 
Indians were to be seen every clear morning 
upon the terraced roofs of their houses, atten- 
tively watching for the appearance of the 
^ king of light,' m hopes of seeing him * cheek 
by jowV with their immortal sovereign. I 
have myself descended into the famous estKr 
fasj or subterranean vaults, of which there 
were several in the village, and have beheld 
this consecrated fire, silently smouldering un- 
der a covering of ashes, in the basin of a 
small altar. Some say that they never lost 
hope in the final coming of Montezuma un- 
til, by some accident or other, or a lack of a 
sufficiency of warriors to watch it, the fire 
became extinguished; and that it was this 
catastrophe Ihat induced them to abandon 
their villages, as I have before observed. 

The task of tending the sacred fire was, it 
is said, allotted to the warriors. It is further 
related, that they took the watch by turns for 
two successive days and nights, without par- 
taking of either food, water, or sleep; while 
some .assert, that instead of being restricted to 
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two dam each guard contimted with fhe saoM 
unbenauig severity of purpose until exhaus- 
tion, and very frequently death, left their places 
to be filled by others. A large portion of those 
who came out alive were generally so com- 
pletely prostrated by the want of repose and 
the uodialatidn of carbonic gas that they very 
soon died ; when, as the vulgar story asseve- 
rate their remains were carried to the den 
of a monstrous serpent, which kept itself in 
excellent condition by feeding upon these 
dehcades. This huge snake (invented no doubt 
by the lovers of the marvellous to account for 
the constant disappearance of the Indians) 
was represented as the idol which they wor- 
shipped, and as subsisting entirely upon the 
flesh of his devotees : Uve infants, however, 
seemed to suit his palate best The story of 
this wonderful serpent was so firmly believed 
in by many ignorant people, that on one oc- 
casion I heard an honest ranch^o a38ert, that 
upon entering the village very early on a win- 
ter's morning, he saw the huge trail of the 
reptile in the snow, as large as that of a drag- 
gingox. 

Inis village, anciently so renowned, lies 
twenty-five miles eastw:ard of Santa Fe, and 
near &e Rio PecoSy to which it gave name. 
Even so late as ten veara ago, when it con- 
tained a population of fifly. to a hundred souls^ 
the traveller would oftentimes perceive but a 
sohtary Indian, a woman, or a child, stan(9ng 
here and there like so many statues upon the 
roofs of their houses, withmeir eyes fixed on 
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the eastern horizon, or leaning against a wall 
or a fence, listlessly gazing at the passing 
stranger ; while at other times not a soul was 
to be seen in any direction, and the sepulchral 
silence of the place was only disturbed by the 
occasional barking of a dog, or the cackUng 
of hens. 

No other Pueblo appears to have adopted 
this extraordinary superstition: Uke Pecos, 
however, they have all held Montezuma to be 
their perpetual sovereign. It would likewise 
appear that they all worship the sun ; for it is 
asserted to be their regular practice to turn 
the face towards the east at sunrise. They 
profess the Catholic faith, however, of which, 
nevertheless, they cannot be expected to un- 
derstand anything beyond the formalities ; as 
but very few of their Mexican neighbors and 
teachers can boast of more. 

Although nominally under the jurisdiction 
of the federal government, as Mexican citi- 
zens, many features of their ancient customs 
are still retained, as well in their civil rule as 
in their religion. Each Pueblo is under the 
control of a cddque or gobemadorciUo^ chosen 
from among their own sages, and commis- 
sioned by the governor of New Mexico. The 
cacique, when any public business is to be 
transacted, collects together the principal 
chiefs of the Pueblo in an estufa, or cell, usu- 
ally under ground, and there lays before them 
the subjects of debate, which are generally set- 
tled by the opinion of the majority. No Mexi- 
can is admitted to these councils^ ndt do the 
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sabjects of discussion ever transpire beyond 
the precincts of ihe cavern. The council has 
also charge of the interior police and tranquilr 
Ety of the village. One of their regulations is 
to appoint a secret watch for the purpose of 
keeping down disorders and vices of every 
description, and especially to keep an eye 
over tihe young men and women of the vil- 
lage. When any improper intercourse among 
them is detected, the parties are immediately 
carried to the council, and the cacique inti- 
mates to them that they must be wedded 
forthwith. Should the girl be of bad charac- 
ter, and the man, therefore, unwilling to marry 
her, they are ordered to keep separate under 
penalty of the lash. Hence it is, that the fe- 
males of these Pueblos are almost universally 
noted for their chastity and modest deport- 
ment 

They also elect a ccmitan de guerra^ a kind 
of commander-in-duet of the warriors, whose 
office it is to defend their homes and their in- 
terests both in the field and in the council 
chamber. Though not very warlike, these 
Pueblos are generally valiant, and well skilled 
in the strategies of Indian warfare ; and al- 
though they have been branded with cruelty 
and ferocity, yet they can hardly be said to 
surpass the Mexicans in this respect : both, in 
times of war, pay but little regard either to 
age or sex. I have been told that when the 
Pueblos return firom their belligerent expedi- 
tions, instead of going directly to their homes, 
they always visit their coimcil cell first Here 
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they undress, dance, and carouse, frequently 
for two days in succession before seeing their 
families. 

Although the Pueblos are famous for hospi- 
taUty and industry, they still continue in the 
rudest state of ignorance, having neither books 
nor schools among them, as none of their 
languages hare been reduced to rules, and 
very few of their children are ever taught in 
Spanish. A degree of primitiveness charac- 
terizes all their amusements, which bear a 
strong similarity to those of the wilder tribes. 
Before the New Mexican government had be* 
come so much impoverished, there was wont 
to be held in the capital on the 16th of Sep- 
tember of every year, a national celebration 
of the declaration of Independence, to which 
the Pueblos were invited. The warriors and 
youths of each nation with a proportionate 
array of dusky damsels would appear oh 
these occasions, painted and ornamented in 
accordance with their aboriginal customs, and 
amuse the inhabitants with all sorts of gro- 
tesque feats and native dancea Each Pueblo 
generally had its particular tiniform dress and 
its particular dance. The men of one village 
would sometimes disguise themselves as elks^ 
vnih horns on their heads, moving on all- 
fours, and mimicking the animal they were 
attempting to personate. Others would ap- 
pear in the garb of a turkey, with large hearf 
wiifgs, and strut about in inutation of that 
bird. But the Pecos tribe, already reduced to 
seven men, always occasioned most diverdon; 
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Their favorite exploit was^each to put on the 
skin of a bofialo, horns^ tail, and all, and thus 
accoutred scamper about through the crowd, 
to the real or aflfected terror of all the ladies 
present, and to the great delight of the boys. 

The Pueblo villages are generally built with 
more regularity than those of the Mexicans, 
and are constructed of the same materials as 
were used by them in the most primitive ages. 
Their dwelling-houses, it is true, are not so 
spacious as those of the Mexicans, containing 
very seldom more than two or three small 
apartmehts upon the ground floor, without 
any court-yard, but they have generally a 
much loftier appearance, being frequently two 
stories high and sometimes more. A very 
curious feature in these buildings, is, that there 
is most generally no direct communication 
between 9ie street and the lower rooms, into 
which they descend by a trap-door from the 
upper story, the latter being accessible by 
means of ladders. Even the entrance to the 
upper stories is frequently at the roof This 
style of building seems to have been adopted 
for secifrity against their marauding neighbors 
of the wilder tribes, with whom they were 
often at war. When the family had all been 
housed at night, the ladder was drawn up, 
and the inmates were thus shut up in a kind 
of fortress, which bid defiance to the scanty 
implements of warfare used by the wild In- 
diana ^ 

Though this was their most usual style of 
architecture, there still exists a Pueblo of Taos^ 
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composed, for the most part, of but two edi- 
fices of very Singular structure— one on each 
^ side of a creek, and formerly communicating 
by a bridge. The base*storyis a mass of near 
four hundred feet long, a hundred and fifty 
wide, and divided into numerous apartments, 
upon which other tiers of rooms are built, one 
above another, drawn in by regular grades, 
forming a pyramidal pile of fifty or sixty feet 
high, and comprising some six or eight stories. 
The outer rooms only seem to bei used for 
dweUings, and are %hted by litfie windoM^s 
in the sides, but are entered through trap- 
doors in ttie azoteas or roofs. Most of the 
inner apartments are employed as granaries 
and ^store-rooms, but a spacious iall in the. 
centre of the mass, known as the estnfa^ is re- 
served for their secret a)imcils. ThSese two 
buildings affi)rd habitations, as is said, for over 
six hundred soula There is likewite an edi- 
fice in the Pueblo of Eicuris of the same 
class, and some of those pf Moqui' are also 
said to be simUai*. ' ' 

Sobie of these, villiages we!re biiilt upon 
rocky Qminences deemed almost inaccessible : 
.witness for instance the ruins of the ancieht 
Pueblo of San Felipe, which may be -seen 
towering upon the very verge of a precipice 
several hundred feet high, whose base is 
washed by the swift current ■. ©f the Bio Idel 
Norte. The still existing Pueblo of Acoma 
also stands upon an isolated mound whoite 
whole area is occupied by the village, being 
ffenged all around by a precipitous ceja or cliff 

24 
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The inhabitants enter Ihe yiOage by means 
of ladders^ and by steps cut into the solid rock 
upon which it is based 

At the time of the conquest, many c^ these 
Pueblos manufactured some singular textures 
of cotton and other materials ; but with the 
loss of their hberty, they seem to have lo^ 
most of their arts and ingenuity ; so that the 
finer i^ecimens of native fabrics are now only 
to be met with among the Moquis and Nava- 
joes, who still retain their independence. 
The Pueblos, however, make some of the 
ordinary cla£»es of blankets and. tibnaSj*^ as 
well as other woollen stufis. They also man- 
ufacture, according to their aboriginal art, 
both for their own consumption, and for tte 
purposes of tiajQic, a species of earthenware 
not much inferior to the coarse crockery of 
our common potters. The pots made of 
this material stand fire remarkably well, and 
are the universal substitutes for all the pur- 
poses of cookery, even among the Mexicans, 
for the iron castings of this country, which 
are utterly unknown there. Rude as this kind 
of crockery is, it nevertheless evincei^ a great 
deal of skiU, considering that it is made entirely 
without lathe or any Mnd of machinery. It 
is often fancifully painted with colored earths 
and the juice of a plant called guaco^ which 
bri^tens by burning. They also work a singu- 
lar kind of wicker-ware, of which some bowls 
(if they may be so called) are so closely jdat- 

* The tUma of the North is a sort of small but daraUe blankett 
worn by the Indians as a mantle. 
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ted, Hmtf onee swoU^ by dampness, ihey 
sefve to hold liquids, and are therefore light 
and convenient vessels for the purposes of 
travellers. 

The dress of many of the Pueblos has be- 
come assimilated in some respects to that of 
the common Mexicans ; but by far the great- 
est portion still retain most of their aboriginal 
costume. The Taosas and others of the 
north somewhat resemble the prairie tribes 
in this rei^ct; but the Pueblos to the south 
and west of Santa Fe dress in a different 
style, which is said to be similar in many re- 
q>ects«to that of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the city of Mexico. The moccasm is the only 
part of the prairie suit that appears common 
to them all, and of both sexea They mostly 
wear a kind of short breeches and long stock- 

, ings, the use of which they most probably ac- 
quired from the Spaniards. The saco^ a species 
of woollen jacket without sleeves, completes 
their exterior garment ; except during incle- 
ment seaisons, when ^ey make use of the 
tilma. Very few of them have hats or head- 
dress of any kind; and they generally wear 
their hair long— commonly fashioned into a 
^tifue, wrapped with some colored stuff The 
squaws of the northern tribes dress pretty 
much like those of the Prairies ; but the usual 
costume of the females of the southem and 
western Pueblos is a handsome kind of small 
blanket of dark color, which is drawn under 
one arm and tacked over the other shoulder, 

. leaving bo& arms free and naked Itisgene- 
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rally worn with a cotton chemise nndemeatk 
and is bound about the waist wi^ a girdle. 
We rarely if ever see a thorough-b?ed F^eUa 
woman in Mexican dress. 

The weapons most in use among tiie Pue- 
blos are the bow and arrow, with a long-han^ 
died lance and occasionally a fusil. The raw- 
hide shield is also much used, which^ though 
of but little service against fire-arms, servw 
to ward off the arrow and lance. 

The aUment of these LKiiaiis is, in most, 
respects, i^ilar to that of the Mexicans ; in 
fact, as has been elsewhere remariced, the lat« 
ter adopted with their utensils numerous items 
of aboriginal diet The torttiloj the iufofe, the 
pinok,^ and many others, together with the 
use of ckik, are from the Indians. Some 
of the wilder tribes make a peculiar kind of 
jrinok, by grinding the bean of the mezquite 
tree into flour, which is then used as that of 
corn. And besides the tortilla they make 
another singular kind of bread, if we may so 
style it, called guat/twe, a roll of which so much 
resembles a * hornets' nest,' that by strangers 
it is often designated by this title. It is^ usual- 
ly made of Indian com prepared and ground 
as for tortillas, and diluted into a thin pasta 

* PinoU is ia effect the cold-flour of oar hunters^ Itis^ 
meal of parched Indian com, prepared for use by stirring it up 
with a little cold water. This rood seems also to havfe been cnf 
ancient use among ihe aborigines of o1}ier parta of Ameiiioa. 
Father Charlevoix, jn 1721, says of the savages about tiie no^f m 
lakes, that they « reduce [the maize] to Rour which they' call 
Farine froide (cold Flour), and Ihis is the bfest Prtmsicm iStaX ^$h 
•be made^for Trav^rs." , -,.. 
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I once happened to enter an Indian hnt where 
a young girl of the family was baking guayaioes. 
She was sitting by a fire, over which a large 
flat stone was heating, with a crock of pre- 
pared paste by her side. She thrust her hand 
into the paste, and then wiped it over the 
heated stone. What adhered to it was in- 
stantly baked and peeled off! She repeated 
this process at the rate of a dozen times or 
more per minute. Observing my curiosity, 
the girl handed me one of the * dieets,' silent- 
ly ; for she seemed to understand but her na- 
tive tongue. I found it pleasant enough to 
the taste ; though when cold, as I have learned 
by experience, it is, like the cold tortilla, rather 
tough and insipid. They are even thinner 
thaii wafers; and some dozens, being folded 
in a roll, constitute the laininate composition 
before mentioned Being thus preserved, 
tiiey serve the natives for months upon their 
joumeys. 



M* 
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The "wild Tribes of New Mexico— ^Speculative Theories — Clavi 
gero and the Azteqiies—'PviehIo Bonito and other Ruins — Pro 
bable Relationship between the Aztequet and tribes of New 
Mexico— The several Nations of this TTovincid-^NavaJQes and 
Xzrfejtt^i— Manufactures of the former — Their Agriculture, 

' Religion, etc. — ^Mexican Cruelty to the Indians and its Conse- 
quences — Inroads of the Navajoes — Exploits of a Mexican 
Army— How to make a Hole in a Powder-keg-^The Apaches 
and their Character; — Their Food — Novel Mode of settling 

, Disputes — Ran^e of. their marauding Bxcursions-^Indiaa 
Traffic and imbecile Treaties — Devastation of. the Country- 
Chihuahua Rodpmontades^-Juan Jos6, a gelebrated Apache 
Chief, and his tragical End, etc.-^Massacre of Americans in 
Retaliation — ^A tragical Episode — Proyecto de Gturra and a 
* gallant* Display — The Yutas and their Hostilities — A per- 
sonal Adventure with them, but no blood shed-^Jicanllas. 

All the Indians, of New Mexico not de- 
nominated Pueblos — ^not professing the Chris- 
tian religion — are ranked as tvild tribes^ al- 
though &ese include some who have made 
great advances in arts, manufactures and ag- 
riculture. Those who are at all acquainted 
with the ancient history of Mexico, will recol- 
lect that, according to the traditions of the 
aborigines, all the principal tribes of Anahuac 
descended from the North : and that those of 
Mexico, especially the Azteques, emigrated 
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firom the north of California, or northwest of 
New Mexico, Clavigero, the famous histori- 
an heretofore alluded to, speaking of this em- 
igration, observes, that the Aztequesy or Mexi- 
can Indians, who were the last settlers in the 
country of Anahuac, lived until about the year 
1160 of the Christian era in Aztlan, a country 
situated to the north of the Gulf of Califor- 
nia; as is inferred from the route of their 
peregrinations, and from the information after- 
wards acquired by the Spaniards in their ex- 
peditions through those countries. He then 
proceeds to show by what incentives they 
were probably induced to abandon their na- 
tive land ; adding that whatever may have 
been the motive, no doubt cem possibly exist 
as to the journey's having actually been per- 
formed. He says that they travelled in a 
southeastwardly direction towards the Kio 
Gila, where they remained for some time — 
the ruins of their edifices being still to be seen, 
upon its banks. They then strack out for a 
pointy over two hundred and fifty miles to the 
northwest of Chihuahua in about 29° of N. 
latitude, where they made another halt This 
place is known by the name of Ccism Grandes 
(big houses), on account of a lai^e edifice 
which stiU stands on the spot, and which, aq- 
'Cording to the general tradition of those rt- 

Sions, was erected by the Mexican Indian^, 
uring their wanderings. The building k 
constructed after the plan of those in New 
Mexico, with three stories, covered with an 
azotea or terrace, and without door or entrance 
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into the lower story. A liand ladder is also 
used as. a means of communication with ihe 
second storjr. 

Even allowing that the traditions upon which 
Clayigero founded his theoretical deductions 
are vague and uncertain, there is sufficient 
evidence in the ruins that still exist to show 
that those regions were once inhabited by a 
for more enlightened people than are now to 
be found among the aboriginea Of such 
character are the ruins of Fuebh BomtOj in 
the direction of Navajo, on the borders of the 
Cordilleras ; the houses being generally built 
of slabs of fine-grit sand-stone, a material ut- 
terly unknown in the present architecture of 
the North. Although some of these structures 
are very massive and spacious, they are gene- 
rally cut up into small, irregular rooms, many 
of which yet remain entire, being still cover- 
ed, with the vigas or joists remaining nearly 
sound under the azoteas of earth; and yet 
their age, is such that there is no tradition 
which gives any account of their origin. But 
there have been no images or sculptured 
work of any kind found about them. Be- 
sides these, many other ruins (though none 
so perfect) are scattered over the plains and 
among the mountains. What is very remarit- 
able is, that a portion of them are situated at 
a great distance^from any water ; so that the 
inhabitants must have depended entirely up- 
on rain, as is the case with the Pueblo of 
Acoma at the present day. 

The general appearance of Pueblo Boni^ 
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as well as that of th<B existing buildings of 
Moqui in the same mountainous regions, and 
Other Pueblos of New Mexico, resembles so 
closely thie ruins of Casas Grandes, that we 
naturally come to the c(mdusion that Hi^ 
founders of each must have descended from 
the s£une common stock. The present differ 
ence between their kmguage and that of the 
Indians of Mexico, when we take into consi- 
deration the ages that hare passed away since 
their separation, hardly presents any reasona- 
ble obgection to this hjrpothesia 

The principal wild tribes which inhabit or 
extend their incurdons or peregrinations upon 
the territory of New Mexico, are the N(waj6e9y 
the Apaches^ the Yvtas^Xhe Ccfiguas or Kiawas, 
and.the Comanches. Of the latter I will speak 
in another place. The two first are from one 
and the same original stock, there being, eved 
at the present day, no very important diflfer- 
eiice in their languaga The Apaches are 
divided into numerous petty tribes, of one of 
which an insignificant band, called Jicarillas, 
inhabiting the mountains north of Taos, is an 
isolated and miserable remnant 

The Navcgoes are supposed to number about 
10,000 souls, and though not the most nume- 
rous, they are certainly the most important, at 
lesfist in a historical point of view, of all the 
northern tribes of Mexico. They reade in 
the main range of Cordilleras, 150 to 200 
miles west of Santa Fe, on the waters of Rio 
Colorado of California, not feur from the re- 
gion, according to historians, from whence the 
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Azteqnes emigrated to lAexico ; and there aie 
many reasons to supfpose them direct de- 
Mendants from the remnant, which remained 
in the North, of this celebrate nation of an* 
tiquity. Although they mosfly live in rude 
jaccd^ somewhat resembling the wigwams 
of the Pawnees, yet, fiom time immemorial, 
they have excelled all others in their original 
manu&ctures: and, as well as the Moquki^ 
they are still distinguidied for some exquisite 
styles of cotton textures, and display codosi-^ 
derable ingenuity in embroidering with fea- 
thers the skins of animals, accorc^ig to their 
primitive practice. They now also manu&c* 
ture a singular species of blanket, known as 
the Sarape Ncttnyo^ which is of so close and 
dense a texture that it will frequently hold 
water almost equal to gum-elastic cloth. It 
is therefore highly prized for protection against 
the raina &>me of the finer quahties are 
often sold among the Mexicans as high as 
fifty or sixty doUaors each. 

Notwithi^tanding the present predatory and 
somewhat unsettled habits of the Navajoes^ 
they cultivate all the different grains and ve- 
getables to be found in New Mexica They 
also possess extem»ve herds of horses, mules^ 
cattle, sheep and goats q£ their own raising, 
which are generally celebrated as being much 
superior to those of flie Mexicans ; owing, no 
ddubt, to greater attention to the improvement 
ci their stocks. 

Though Baron Humboldt tells us that some 
missionaries were establisdied among dns tribe 
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pdw to the general massacre of 1660, but few 
attempts to christiamze them have smce beea 
made. They, now remain in a state c^ primi* 
tive paganism — ^and not only independent of 
the Mexicans, but their most fornoidable ene* 
mies. 

After the establishment of the national in- 
dependence, the government of New Mexico 
greatly embittered the disposition of the neigh- 
boring savages, especiaUy the Navajoes, by 
repeated acts of cruelty and ill-faith well cal- 
cuiated to provoke hostihties. On one occa- 
sion, a party consisting of several chiefs and 
warriors of the Navajoes assembled at the, 
Pueblo of Cochiti, by invitation of the gov-, 
emment, to celebrate a treaty of peace; when 
the New Mexicans, exasperated no doubt by 
the remembrance of former outrages, fell up- 
on them unawares and put them all to death. 
It is also related, that about the same period, 
three Indians from the northern mountains 
having been brought as prisoners into Taos, 
they were peremptorily demanded by the Ji- 
carillas, who were their bitterest enemies ; 
when the Mexican authorities, dreading the 
resentment of this tribe, quietly complied with 
the barbarous request, suffering the prisonea^ 
to be butchered in cold blood before their 
very eyes ! No wonder, then, that the New 
Mexicans are so generally warred upon by 
their savage neighbors. 

About fifteen years ago, the Navajoes were 
subjected by the energy of Col. Vizcarra, who 
succeeded in keeping diem in submission for 
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some time ; but since that officer's departure 
from New Mojuco, no man has been found <^ 
sufficient capacity to ini^»re this dalring tribe 
either with reflect or fear ; so that for the last 
ten years they nave ravaged the country with. 
impunity, murdering and destroying just as 
the humor happened to prc»npt them. When 
the spring of the year apj»:oach^s, terms of 
peace are generally proposed to the govern- 
ment at Santa Fe, which the latter never fails 
to accept This amicable arrangement ena- 
bles the wily Indians to sow their atops at 
leisure, and to dispose of the property stolen 
from the Mexicans during their marauding 
incursions, to advantage; but the close of 
their agricultural labors is generally followed 
by a renewal of hostilities, and the game of 
rapine and destruction is played over again. 

Towards the close of 1835, a volunteer corps, 
which most of the leading men in New Mexi- 
co joined, was raised for the purpose of car- 
rying war into the territory of the Navajoes. 
The latter hearing of their approach, and 
anxious no doubt to save them the trouble of 
so long a journey, mustered a select band of 
their warriors, who went forth to intercept the 
invaders in a mountain paiss, where tibey lay 
concealed in an ambusoade. The valiant 
corps, utterly unconscious of the reception 
that awaited them^ soon camte jogging along 
in scattered groups, indulging in every kina 
of boisterous mirth; when the war-whoop, 
loud and shrill, followed by several aho4, 
threw theto all into a state of speechless con- 
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EtematioTL Some tumbled oflF their horses 
with fright, others fired their muskets at ran- 
dom : a terrific panic had seized everybody, 
and some minutes elapsed before they could 
recover their senses sufficiently to betake 
themselves to their heels. Two or three pep- 
sons were killed in this ridiculous engage- 
ment, the most con^icuous of whom was a 
Capt Hinofos, who commanded the regular 
troops. 

A very curious but fully authentic anecdote 
may not be inappropriately inserted here, in 
which this individual was concerned. On ond 
occasion, being about to start on a belligerent 
expedition, he directed his orderly-sergeant to 
fill a powder-fiask from an unbroached keg 
of twenty-five pounds; The sergeant, having 
bored a hole with a gimlet^ and- finding thi5 
the powder issued too slowly, began to look 
about for something to enlarge the aperture, 
when his eyes haply fell upcai an iron po- 
ker which lay in a comer of the fire-place. 
To heat the poker and apply it to th6 hole in 
Hie keg was the work of but a few moments; 
when an explosion took jdace which blew 
the upper part of the building into the street^ 
tearing and shattering everything else to 
atoms. Miraculous as their escape may ap- 
pear, the sergeant, as well as the captain who 
witnessed the whole operation, remained more 
frightened than hurt, although they were both 
very severely scorched and bruised. This 
ingenious sergeant was afterwards Secretary 
of St^te to Gov. Gonzalez, of revolutionar? 

25 
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memorj, and has nearly ever since held a 
clerkship in some of the offices of state, but 
is now captain in the regular atmy. 

I come now to speak of the JpacheSj the 
most extensive and powerful, yet the most 
vagrant of all the savage nations that inhabit 
the interior of Northern Mexico. They are 
supposed to number some fifteen thousand 
souls, although they are subdivided into va- 
rious petty bands, and scattered oven: an im- 
mense tract of country. Those that are found 
east <rf the Rio del Norte are generally known . 
as MezcakroMy on account of an article of food 
much in use among them, called mezcal,^ 
but by far the greatest portion of the nation is 
located in the west, and is mostly known by 
the sobriquet of CoyoteroSj in consequence, it 
is said, of their eating the cmfde or prairie- 
wolf, llie Apaches are perhaps more given 
to itinerant habits than any otiier tribe in 
Mexico. They never construct houses, but 
Uve in the ordinary wigwam, or tent of skins 
and blankets. They manufacture nothings- 
cultivate nothing: tiiey seldcmi resOTt to the 
chase, as their country is destitute of ^jMne— 
but depend almost entirely upon pillage for 
the support of their immense population, sonae 
two or three thousand of which are warriors. 

For their food, the Apaches rely chiefly upon 
the flesh of the cattle and i^eep they c^tn steal 
from the Mexican ranchps and haciendas. 
They are said, however, to be mc»re fond of 

* * Mezcd is Ae baked root of the maguey {agave Americana^ 
.and of anoito eomtfwhat timiliur jiiaiit 
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tibe meat of the mule than that of any other 
animal I have seen about encampments 
which they had recently left, the remains of 
mules that had been slaughtered for their con- 
sumption. Yet on one occasion I saw their 
whole trail, for many miles, Uterally strewed 
with the carcasses of these animals, which, it 
was evident, had not been killed for this pur- 
pose. It is the practice of the Apache chiefs, 
as I havje understood, whenever a dispute 
arises betwixt their warriors relative to the 
ownership of any particular animal, to kill the 
brute at once, though it be the most valuable 
of the drove; and so check all further cavil. 
It was to be inferred from the number of dead 
mules they left behind them, that the most 
harmonious relations could not have existed 
between the members of the tribe, at least 
during this period of their journeyings. like 
most of the savage tribes of Nwth America, 
the Apachesare passionately fond of i^Hrituous 
liquors, and may frequently be seen, in times 
of peace, kunging about the Mexican villages, 
in a state of luelpless inebriety. 

The range of this marauding tribe extends 
oyer some pcnrtions of CaUfcMmia, nK>st c{ 
Sonora^ die frontiers of Durango, and at cer- 
tain seasons it even readies Goahuila : Chi- 
huahua, howerer, has been the mournful 
dieatre of tkeir most constant depredations. 
Hvery nook mid comer of this once flourish- 
ing state has been subjected to their inroads. 
Sudi is the imbedUty of the local govern- 
ments^ that the savages, in order to dispose of 
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their stolen property trithout eyen a fibadow 
of molertation, frequently enter into partial 
treaties of peace with one department, ivhik 
they continue to wage a war of extermination 
against the neighbcNrlng states. This arrange- 
ment supplies them with an ever-ready mar- 
ket, for ^e disposal of their booty and the 
purchase of munitions wherewith to prose- 
cute their work of destruction. In 1840, I 
witnessed the departure from Santa Fe of a 
large trading party freighted with engines of 
war and a 'great quantity of whiskey, intend- 
ed for the Apaches in exchange for mules and 
other articles of plunder which they had stolen 
from the people of the south. This traffic 
was not only tolerated but openly encouraged 
by the civil authorities, as the highest public 
functionaries were interred in its success — 
the governor himself not excepted. 

The Apaches, now and then, propose a 
trace to the government of Ghihuahiia, which 
is generally accepted very nearly upon their 
own terms. It has on some occasions be^i 
included that the marauders d^<!mld have a 
bond Jide r^ht to all their stolcm property. A 
venta or quit-claim brand, has actually been 
marked by the government upon laige num* 
bers of mules and horses which the Indimis 
had robbed from the citizens* It is hardly 
necessegry to add thfit these trac« have rarely 
been observed bv the wily savage longer than 
the time necessary for the dii^>06al<^&^ ]plun« 
der. As soon as more mules were needed isst 
service OTfQrtraffic-~more cat:fle fiir beef-Hnovd 
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BC<ApB for the var-dance — they Would invaria- 
Wy return to their deeds of ravage«id murder. 
The depredations rf tfee Apaches haTo been 
of such long duration, that,heyond1fee imme- 
diate puriieus of the towns, ^e whcAe coun- 
try frwn New Mexico to flie borders of Du- 
range is almost entirely depopulated. The 
haciendas and ranchos have been mostly 
libandoned, and the people chiefly confined 
to towns «id elites. To such a pitch has the 
temerity of ^lose savages reached, that small 
bands of *fliree or four warriors Imve been 
known to m^e their appearance within a 
mile <!f ihc city of Chihuahua in open day, 
killing ^ laborers and driving crff whde herds 
of mules and horses wi'Aout &e slightest op* 
j^osition. Occasionally a detachment of troops 
is sent in fmrsoit of the marauders, but for no 
other purpose, it would seem, them to illustrate 
the imbeciUty of the former, as they are al- 
ways sure to make a precipitate retreat, gene- 
rally without even obtaining a gUm{>se of the 
enemy."^ And yet the odlumns of a little 
weekly sheet published in Chihuahua s^iways 
teem with flaming accounts of prodigious 
feats of valor pezfi^med by the 'army of ope- 
rations^ againM hs h&ifiarM: ^oiying how^ 
^the enemy was pmsued vMi all possible 
vigor'' — ^howtiie soldiers ^ displayed the great 

* ft has been ciediMy asserted, &s(t, during one t)f ^ese * bold 
pursuits,' a haad of Comanch^s fitt^fi^ in the sabuft» of a TiDaA 
on RioConchos, turned their horses into the wheat-fields, and took 
ft comfortable «testa--defflrous, it seemed, to behold tiieir porsuem 
face to face; yet, after remaining most of the day, tiiej dep^urted 
without enjoymg ttot pleasnn. 
26*. 
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est bravery, and the most unrestrainable de* 
sire to oyerhaul the dastards," and by whet, 
extraordinary combinations of adverse cir- 
cumstances they were ^^ compelled to relin- 
quish the pursuit Indeed, it would be difflb- 
oilt to find a brav^ race of people than the 
Chikuahuenos^ contrive to make themselves 
appear upon paper. When intelligence -waa 
received in Chihuahua of the famous skirmish 
with the French, at Vem Cruz, in which Santa 
.^nna acquired the glory of losing a leg, the 
f vent was celelwrated wi& upr€>ari<ms demon- 
strations of joy ; and the next number ei the 
Noticiasoi contained a vtidiant fanfercmade, 
proclaiming to the world the astmim^ig fecft^ 
that one Mexican was w<»rth fou2*. French sci- 
4iers in battle : winding tip with a ^^Caneiam 
J^atridtica,^^ of w;hich the foUowisg €[Xqw»te 
verse was the rejfrain : 

*^Ch%huahue7ise8y la P atria ghriasa 
Otro Hmbre d su butte ha (UtiadiSio; 
Pue9 la nL^d|«, i«f)^ tdpo«z«q|» 

Al valor MfiZICANO 4« €uR4o^ 

titeraUy translated : 

Chihnahaenses! oarglorlotii couQ^ 
Ancydier ray hftd addel to Iter Ittsabre ; 

Has Boccmnbed to Mexif^ T^r.' 

By the inverted letters of '< invittOt la GhMa 
wuiiomabk/^ in the third Mne^ die |>oet gives 

* Or Chihuahuenses, cit&ens of Chiliiis^ua. ^ 

t Noiidoto di Cfuhuahva qi December 28, 1S3§. 
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the wodi to understand that the kingdom of 
tii0 Gftub had at lei^h been whirfei topsy* 
tutvy, by ttie gloxiotts achievements <tf el mhr 
Msskcano! 

From what has been said of the ravages of 
the Aimehes, one would be apt to beheve them 
afi exceedingly brave people ; but the Mexi^ 
tans themselves call them cowards when 
compared with the Comanches ; Mid we are 
wont to look upon the latter as perfect sped- 
mens of poteoonery when brought in conflict 
witii the Shawnees, Belawares, ^rtdi the rest 
of our Ixwrder tribes. 

There was once a celebrated chief called 
Ju^m Jose at the h^id of tins teibe, whose ex? 
tri^aie cruming and aadamty caused his iiiame 
to ibe dreaded thi^^ghout the counfay. What 
oratliibuted more thail ahy&ing ^i^ to lender 
him a dangerous enetny, was the iact of his 
having received a libc^ edi9«eation At Cihi* 
huatxi^ ivhich enabled him, when he after* 
waitis rejoined Ms tribe, to outwit hib |»tu!^i«b^ 
ioid, by fobbiiig the mails, to i acquire timely 
mformation. of every expedition that v/m tot 
on foot agakist him. The &]fowiiig abcount 
of !the massacre in which he feU Oiay not be 
altoge^rtulintere^ing to ithe reader. 

The government of Sonota, desirous io 
vaskB »olxue efibrts to cheek thte dtepredatimui 
of the ApacheiE^ issued a ;ptrcKrlama(tioh, pymg 
It fiort of xcorte hUmdie patemt of ^m;»^ue and 
reprbal/ iand deckuilig all tiie booty that omght 
be taken &cnn tilie savaged to !he tbei >iighSiil 
property of the eaptoio. Acoordiii^yf in the 
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ffprmg cf 1^37, a partf of mme 20 men cotii* 
posed diiefly of ftreignefs, sparred or by the 
have of gmm, and nevCT doabting but the In^ 
dians, after so many years of successflil rob* 
beries^ mxtst be possessed of a vast amount 
of property, set out wi& an American as 
their commander, who had long resided m 
Ihe cotiiitry. In a few days tbey reached 
a rcmdierla of aboirt fifty waniors with thdr 
ifarailies, amoi^ whom was the ftmonts Stjoa 
Jos6 himself and three other piindpai <^i^. 
On seeing the Americans advance, the fonxier 
at once gave them to underhand, 1^, if &ey 
had eome to fight, they w^*e ready to ac- 
commodate them; bict on being assured bylhe 
leadar, that they were merely bent on a trad- 
ing expeifition, a iliendly wtarview was im- 
me^fltely establidied between the paittes. 
The Amedcan captain having determined to 
put these obnwdous chiefe to deatii onder iany 
dafcunstances, soon caused a litde field^pieee 
wfaiicli hMd been ix>nceakd &ora the IndUeam 
to be loaded with diain and canisteridiot, and 
to be held m readmess tar use. The warrioei 
W^« then invited to Ibe camp to recdivie a 
inesent of flour, which was pk»ed within 
range of the casoion. Uliile they -wem oo 
cupted in dividing Ihe c<mtoitB of the bag, 
they were fived upon anda consMcawelde nttm« 
ber of tiieir party Mlied on the spot! The 
iemwukier were titeiA attacked v^th sroal 
arms, and about tweirty slain, >inrhniingJuaa 
JoiE^ and the ofliar cl^e&. ISibse w^^«»!aped 
became a^evwwds th«ir own avengeons in m 
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manner which proved terribly di&totiraus to 
another i^urty of Americans, who h^pened ^t 
ihe time to be trapping on Rio Gila not fax; 
distant The enraged savages resobred to take: 
summary vengeance upon these unfortunate, 
toppers; and falling upon them, massacred 
them every one ! They were in all, includini; 
several Mexicans, about fifteen in number.^ 

The projector of this scheme had probably 
been under the impression that trea<diery was 
justifiable s^ainst a treacherous enemy. He 
also beheved, no doubt, that the act woiidd be 
highly commended by the Mexicans who had 
suffered so much from the depredations of 
these notorious chie&. But in this he wa^ 
sadly mistaken; fer the affair was received 
with general reprehension, although the Mexi- 
cans had been guilty of similar deeds themi 
selves^ as the following brief episode will 
suffidiently show. 

In the summer <rf 1839, a few Apache pri- 
4Kmers, among whom was &e wife <^ a distiur 

• The Apaches, previous to this date, had committed but few 
depredations upon foreigners — ^restrained either by feat or respect 
Smati parties of the latter were penhitted to pass 1^ h%h.Wa^s <^ 
the wilderness unmolested, while large caravans of Mexicans suf* 
fered frequent attacks. This apparent partiality produced unfoimdi 
ed jealousies, and the Americans were^ t)penly accused of holding 
secret treati^ with the enemv, and even of supplying them wim 
arms and ammunition. Although an occasional foreigner en- 
ge^ in this clandestine and culpaUe traffic, yet the natives 
tiiemselves embarked in it beyond comparison more extensively, as 
has been noted in another place. This unjust impression against 
Americans was partially effaced as well by the catastrophes men- 
^ned in the text, as by the defeat and robbery (in which, howw 
ever, no American Jives were lost), of a small party of our people, 
about the same period, in La Jornada del rnvtrio, on their way 
from ChikQahua to BmtBL Fi. i ■ 
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guifili^ <^ef, were confined in Ike calaboaDEi 
of Pteo del Norte. Tbe bereaved chie^ hear- 
ing of tiidur captivity, coUected a band of about 
tAxty wamorS) and, boldly entering the town, 
demanded the release of his consort and 
friends. The commandant of the place wish- 
ing to gain time, desired them to retom the 
next morning, when their request would be 
granted. During ^9e night the forces of the 
country were concentrated ; notwithstanding, 
when tbe Apaches reappeared, tbe troops did 
not dbow their &ces, but remained ccmcealed, 
while the Mexican commandant i^rove to be- 
guile the Indians into the prison, under {pre- 
tence of delivering to them their friends. The 
unsuspecting chief and twenty others were 
^itrapped in this mmmer, and treacheiouidy 
dispatched in cold blood : not, however, with- 
out some loss to the Mexi<^ns, 'vtdio had four 
or five of their men lolled in the fracaa 
Among these was the cc^nmandant himself 
who had no sooner givai tiie woid, ^/Maten 4 
hs carajos!^^ {Ida the scoundrels!) than the 
chief retorted, ^^/Untonces morirds tu primera^ 
carajo .'" (Aen you shall die first, carajo !) and 
immediately stabbed him to the heart ! 

But as New Me3dco k more remote from 
the usual haunts c^ the Apaches, and, in fact, as 
her scanty ranches present a much less fruitful 
field for theur operations tibian the abundant 
haciendas of the South, the depredations of 
Ais tribe have extended but little upon that 
province. The only serious incursion that has 
come within my Imowledge, was some tea 
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years ago. A band of Apache waniofs boldly- 
approached the town of Socorro on the south- 
em border, when a battle eii£»aed between 
them and the Mexiean force, composed of a 
company of regular troops and all the militia 
of the place. The JVfexicans were soon com- 
pletely routed and chased into the very streets, 
Buffering a loss of thirty-three killed and seve- 
ral wounded. The savagw bore away thek 
slain, yet their loss was supposed to be but 
six or seven. I happened to be in the vicinity 
of the catastrophe the following day, when 
the utmost consternation prevailed among the 
inhabitants, who were in hourly expectation 
of another descent from the sav€^ea 

Many schemes have been devised from 
time to time, particularly by the people of Chi- 
huahua^ to check the ravages oi* the Indians, 
but generally without success. Among these 
tiue notorious Fro^edo de Guerrt^ adopted in 
1837, stands moi^ conspicuoua By this fa- 
mom * war^jHoject' a scale of rewards was 
establifiied, to be paid out of a fund raised for 
that purpose. A hundred dollars reward were 
ofieied for the scalp of a full grown roan, 
fifty for that of a squaw, and twenty-five for 
that of every papoose ! To the credit <rftiie re- 
public, however, this barbarcH^ pr^ytdo was 
in operation but a few weelcs, and never re- 
ceived the sanction of the general govern- 
ment ; although it was strongly advocal^d by- 
some of the most intelligent citutens of Chi^ 
hu^diuA. Yet, pending its existenoei it was 
ngidly cmn^ed w^ I saw mymlf, on o»e 
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occaaidny a detadimeat of hofsemen approach 
the Palack) in Chihuahua, |Nreceded by their 
commanding officer, wh<f bore a fresh scalp 
upon the tip of his lance, which he ^iirai^d 
high in die air in exultation of his explmt ! 
The next number of our little newspaper ccm- 
tained the official report of the afiair. The 
soldiers were pursuing a band of Apadies, 
when they discoTWed a squaw who Imd lag* 
ged far behind in her endeavors to bear away 
her infant babe. They dii^tched the mother 
without commiseration and took her scalp, 
which was the one so * gallantly' displayed as 
already mentioned! The officer concluded 
his report by adding, that the child had di^ 
not long after it was made prisoner. 

The Yutas (or Eutaws, as they are generally 
styled by Americans) are one of the most ex- 
tenj»ve nations of the West, being scattered 
from the north of New Mexico to &e borders 
of Snake river abd Bio Colorado, and num- 
bering at least ten thousand souls. The ha- 
bits of the tribe are altc^ther itinerant A 
band of about a thousand spend their winters 
mostly in the mountain val^ys nor&w»d of 
Taos, and Hie summer season genersdly in 
the prairie plains to the east, hunting buffalo. 
The vernacular language of the Ytrtas is said 
to be dktantiy allied to tlmt oi the NaTsjoes, 
but it has appeared to me much more gutto- 
rtd, having a deep sepulchral sound r^semr 
bling ve»trilo<}uism. Ah&oogh tbeise Indians 
are nominadfy at peace with the New Mexi- 
can govenuxient, they do not h#ii^it0 to lagr 
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the hunters iand traders who happen to fell in 
with their scouring parties under severe con- 
tributions ; and on some occasions they have 
been known to proceed even to peisonal vio- 
lence. A prominent Mexican officer* was 
scourged ncrt long ago by a party of Yutas, 
and yet the government has never dared to 
resent the outrage. Their hostilities, how* 
ever, have not been confined to Mexican 
traders^ as will be perceived by the sequel 

In the summer of 1837, a smalt party of 
but five or six Shawnees fell in with a large 
band of Yufeis near the eastern borders of the 
Rocky Mountains, south of Arkansas river. 
At first they were received with every demon* 
stration of friendship ; but the Yutas, embold- 
ened no doubt by flie small number of their 
visitors, very soon concluded to relieve them 
of whatever surplus property they inight be 
possessed of The Shawnees, however, much 
to the astonishment of the marauders, iiistead 
of quietly surrendering their goods and chat- 
tels, offered to defend them ; upon which a 
skirmish ensued that actually cost the Yutas 
several of their inen, including a favorite chief; 
while the Shawnees made their escape un- 
hurt toward their eastern homes. 

A few days after this eventi and while the 
Yutas were still bewailing the loss of their 
people, I happened to pass near their ranches- 
Has (temporary village) with a small caravan 
which mustered about thirty-five men. We 

* Don Juan Andi^s Archuleta, who commanded at th^ ca|^ture of 
Gen. Mcleod's diyision of .tiie Tezans. 
26 
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had hardly pitched <mr cfionp^ when they b^ 
gan to flock about us — ^men, squaws^ and 
papooses — in gieat numbers ; but the warn- 
018 were sullen and reserved, cmly now and 
then muttering a curse upon the Americans 
on account of the treatment they had just re- 
ceived from the Shawneesy whom they consi- 
dered as hi^-castes, and our alliea All of a sud- 
den, a young warrior seized a splendid steed 
which belonged to our party, and, leaping up- 
on his back, galloped o£f at full speed. Be- 
ing folly convinced that,by acquiescing in this 
outrage, we diould only encourage &em to 
commit others, we resolved at once to make 
a peremptory demand for the stolen horse of 
Hiteir principal chief Our request being treat- 
ed with contunijely, we sent in a warlUce de- 
claration, and forti^with commenced making 
preparations for descending upon the ranches 
ria$. The war-whoop resounded inmiediately 
in every direction ; and as the Yutas bear a very 
high character for bravery and skiHj the readi- 
ness with which they seemed to accept our 
challenge began to alarm our party coniddera- 
bly« We had defied them to mortal combat 
merely by way of bravado, without the least 
expectation that they would put themselves 
to so much inconvenience on our account 
It was too late, however, to back out of the 
u^rape. 

No socmer had the alarm been given than 
^e rancherias of the Indians were converted 
mto a martial encampment ; and while the 
mounted warriors were exhibiting their pre- 
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liminaiy feats c^ horsemanship, the squaws 
and papooses flew like scattered partridges 
to the rocks and clefts of a contiguous preci* 
pice. One-third of our party being Mexicano, 
the first step of the Indians was to proclaim 
a general indutto to them, in hopes of reducing 
our force, scanty as it was already. "My 
Mexican fiiends/' exclaimed in good Span- 
ish, a young warrior who daringly rode up 
within a few rods of us, " we don't wish to 
hurt you; so leave those Americans, for we 
intend to kill every one of them.^^ The Mexi- 
cans of our party to whom this language was 
addressed, being rancheros of some mettle, 
only answered, '' Al diablo ! we have not for- 
gotten how you treat us when you catch us 
alone : now that we are with Americans who 
will defend their rights^ expect ample retaha- 
tion for past insults." -In truth, these ranche- 
ros seemed the most anxious to begin the 
fi^t, — a repiaricable instance of the effects 
of confidence in companions. 

A crisis seemed now fast approaching : two 
swivels we had with us were levelled and 
primed, and the matches lighted. Every man 
was at his post, with his rifle ready for execu- 
tion, each anxious to do his best, whatever 
might be the result ; when the Indians, see- 
ing us determined to embrace the chances of 
war, began to open negotiations. An aged 
squaw, said to be the mother of the principal 
chief, rode up and exclaimed, " My sons ! the 
Americans and Yutas have been fliends, and 
our old men wish to continue so: it is only a 
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few impetudus and strong-headed yontbs who 
want to fight^' The stolen horse having been 
restored soon after this harangue^ peace was 
joyfully proclaimed throughout both encamp* 
ments, and the capitanes exchanged ratifica- 
tions by a social smoke. 

The Uttle tribe of Jicarillas also harbored 
an enmity fi3r the Americans, which, in 1834, 
broke out into a hostile rencontre. They had 
stolen some animals of a gallant young bade- 
woodsman from Missouri, who, with a few 
comrades, pursued the marauders into the 
mountains and regamed his pr<^rty ; and a 
fracas ensuing, an Indian or two were killed 
A few days afterward all th.eir warriors visited 
Santia Fe in a body, $md ^manded of the 
authorities there, the delivery of the American 
offenders to their vengeance. Though the 
former showed quite a» disposition to gmtify 
the savages as far as jn^cticable, they had not 
helpless creatures to deal v^th, as in the case 
of the Indian prisoners already related. The 
foreigners, seeing their protection devolved 
upon themselves, prepared for defence, when 
the savages were fain to depart in peace. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Incidents of a Retam Trip from- Santa F^ — Cal9>re of our Pt. tjr 
-—Retoni CaravaAs — Remhtances—Deatb of Mr. Laogbam 
— Burial in the Desert — A sudden Attack — Confusion in the 
Camp — A Wolfish Escort — Scarcity of Buffalo — Unprofita- 
ble DelnsioD-i-Arrival — Table of Camping Sites and Di»> 
tances — Conditicm of the Town of Independence— The Mor- 
mons — Their Dishonesty and Immorality-^l'heir high-handed 
Measures, and a Rising of the People — A fatal Skirmish — 
A chivalrous Parade of the Citizens — Expulsion of the Mor* 
mons — The Meteoric Shower, and Superstition, etc.— Wan- 
derings and Improprieties of the 'Latter-day Saints' — Qor, 
Boggs' Reeiper-^TheCitybf Naviroo— Contemplated Retribv- 
tiop of the Mormons. 

I DO not propose to det^ the reader with 
an account of my joiimeyings beti^eein Mexico 
and the United States, during the se 
subsequent to my first arrival at £ 
I will here merely remark, that I ci 
plains to the United States in the fall 
and 1836, and returned to Santa 
goods eacli succeeding spring. It 
in 1838, however, that J even^ally dgsed up 
my aflfairs in Northern Mexico, and prepared 
to take myleave of the countrj^as I then 
supposed, forever. But in thi^ I was mis- 
taken, as will appear in the sequel. 

The most ususd season for the return of the 

26* 
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camvans to the United States is the antamn, 
and not one has elapsed sinee tlie commence- 
ment of the trade which has not witnessed 
some departure from Santa Fe with that des- 
tination. They have also crossed occasonr 
ally in die spring, but without any regtdarity 
Cfr firequency, and generally in very small par- 
ties. Eyen the 'fall companies^' in fact, are 
small when ounpared with the outward-bound 
camvans; for besides the numbers who re- 
main permanently in the country, many of 
those who trade southward return to the XJru* 
ted States via Matamoros or some other South- 
em port The return parties of autumn are 
therrfore comparatiyely small^ varying in num^ 
ber from fifty to a hundred men. They leave 
Santa Fe some four or five weeks after their 
arrival— generally about the first of Septem- 
ber. In these companies there are rarely over 
thirty or forty wagons; for a large portion of 
those taken out by the annual caravans are 
diroosed of in the country. 

Some of the traders who go out in the 
spring, return the ensuing fiiU, because they 
have tiiie good fortune to sell off their stock 
promptly and to advantage : others are com- 
pelled to retum in the fall to save their credit; 
nay, to preserve their homes, which, especially 
in the earlier periods, have sometimes been 
mortgaged to secure the payment of the mer- 
chandise they carried dut with them. In such 
cased, tlieir goods were not unfrequently sold 
at great saci^ce, to avoid the pelialties which 
the .bieaking of their engagements at home 
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wiMild involve* New adventaiers, tod, aie 
apt to become discouraged with an luianlici- 
pated dullness of times, and not unfrequ^itly 
sell oflf at wholesale for the best price they 
can get, though often at a serious loss. But 
ikf^e who ^e regularly engaged in this trade 
usually calculate upon employing a season — 
perhaps a year, in closing an enterprise — ^in 
selling off their goods and making their re- 
turns. 

The wagons of the return caravans are 
generally but lightly laden: one to two thou- 
sand pounds constitute the regular return car* 
go for a singly wagon ; for not only are the 
teams unable to haul heavy loads^ on account 
of the decay of pasturage at this season, but 
the approaching winter compels the trades 
to travel in greater haste ; so that ^lis trip is 
usually made in about forty days. The 
amount of freight, too, from that direction is 
comparatively small The remittances, as 
has already b^en mentioned, are chiefly in spe- 
cie»or gold and silver bullion. The gold id 
mostly dusty from the Placer or gold mine near 
Santa Fe : the silver bullion is all from the 
mines of the South — chiefly from those of 
Chihuahua To these returns may be added 
a considerable number of mules and asses — 
some buffalo rugs, furs, and wool, — ^which 
last barely pays a return freight for the wagons 
that would otherwise be empty. Coarse 
Mexican blankets, which may be obtained in 
exchange for merchandise, have been sold in 
small quantities to advantage on our border. 
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On tlie 44h of April, 1838, we departed firom 
Santa F4 Our little party was found to con* 
sist of twenty-three American?, with twelve 
Mexican servanta We had seven wagons^ 
one dearborn, and two small field-pieces, be- 
sides a large assortment of small-arma The 
principal {proprietors carried between them 
about $150,000 in specie and bullion, befing 
for the most part the proceeds of the previous 
year's adventure. 

We moved on at a brisk and joyous pace 
until we reached Ocat6 creek, a tributary of 
the Colorado, a distance of a hundred and 
thirty miles fit)m Santa Fe, where we encoun- 
tered a very sudden bereavement in the death 
of Mr. Langham, one of our most respected 
proprietors. This gentleinan was known to 
be in weak healthy but no fears were enter- 
tained for his safety. We wei:e all actively 
engs^ed in assisting the more heavily la- 
den wagons over the iniry strean^, when he 
was seized with a fit of apoplexy and ex- 
pired instantly. As we had not the means 
of giving the deceased a decent burikl, we 
were compelled to consign him to the earth 
in a shroud of blankets. A grave was ac- 
cdrdingly dug on aii elevated spot near the 
north bajik of the creek, and on tlje morning 
of the 13th, ere the sun had risen in the east; 
the mortal remains of this most woirthy man 
and valued friend were deposited in ^err last 
abode, — without a torrib-stone to consecrate 
the spot, or an epitaph to commemorate Jiiis 
virtues. The deceased was firom St Loui^ 
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though he had paired the last eleyen years 
of his hie m Santa Fe, during the whole of 
which paiod he had seen neither his home 
nor his relativea 

The melancholy rites heing concluded, we 
resumed our line of march* We now con- 
tinued for several days without the occurrence 
of any important accident or advmiture. On 
the 19th we encamped in the Cimarron val- 
ley, about twelve miles below the Willow Bar. 
The very sight of this desolate region^ fre- 
quented as it is by the most savage tribes of 
Lidians, was sufficient to strike dismay into 
the hearts of our party ; but as we had not as 
yet encountered any of them, we felt com- 
paratively at ease. Our mules and horses 
were ^staked' as usual around the wagons^ 
and every man, except the watch, betook him- 
self to his blanket, in anticipation of a good 
night's rest The hour of midnight had passed 
away, and nothing had been heard except the 
tramping of the men on guard, and the pe- 
culiar gmting of the mules' teeth, nibbling the 
short grass of the valley. Ere long, however, 
one of our sentinels got a glimpse of some 
object moving stealthily along, and as he was 
straining his eyes to ascerti^ what sort of 
apparition it could be, a loud Indian yell sud- 
denly revealed the mystery. This was ^[uickly 
followed by a discharge of fire-arms, and the 
shrill note of the * Pawnee whistle,' which at 
once made known the character of our visit* 
ors. As usual, the utmost confusion prevailed 
in our camp : some, who had been snatched 
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from the land of dreams, ran their heads 
against the wagons-— others called out for 
their gmis while they had tiiem in their hands. 
Daring the height of the bustle and uproar, a 
Mexican senr^t was observed leaning with 
his back against a wagon, and his fusil ele- 
vated at an angle of forty-five degrees, cock- 
ing and pulling the trigger without ceasing, 
and exclaiming at every snap, ** CarajOj no 
sirver — Curse it, ifs good for nothing. 

The firing still continued — ^the yeUs grew 
fiercer and more frequent; and everySiing 
betokened the approach of a terrible conflict 
Meanwhile a number of persons were en- 
gaged in securing the mules and horses which 
were staked around the encampment; and 
in a few minutes they were all shut up in the 
corral—^ huncbred head or more in a pen 
formed by seven wagons. The enemy faifing 
in their principal object — ^to frighten ofi" our 
stock, they soon began to retreat; and in a 
few minute3 nothing more vras to be heard 
of them. AH that we could discover the next 
morning was, thjit none of our party had sus- 
tained any injury, and th«^t we had not lost a 
single animal 

The Pawnees have been among the most 
formidable and treacherous ^enemies of the 
Santa Fe traders. But the former have also 
sufiered a little in turn from the caravans. In 
1832, a company of traders were approached 
by a single Pavmee chief) who commenced a 
parley with therp,^ when he was shot down by 
a Pueblo Indian of New Mexico who hap 
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peued to be with the caravan. Though this 
cruel act 6iet with the decided reprpbation of 
the traders generally, yet they were of course 
held responsible for it by the Indians. 

On our passage this time across the ' prairie 
ocean' which lay before us, we ran no risk of 
getting bewildered or Idst, for there was how a 
plain wagon trail across the entire stretch of 
our route, from the Cimarron to Arkansas 
river. 

This track, which has since remained per- 
manent was made in the year 1834. Owing 
to» continuous rains during the passage oi 
the caravan of that year, a plain trail 
was then cut in the softened tur^ on the 
most direct route across this arid desert, leav- 
ing the Arkansas about twenty miles above 
the * Caches.^ This has ever since been the 
regular route of the caravans ; and thus a re- 
currence of those distressing sufferings from 
thirst, so frequently experienced by early trav- 
ellers in that inhospitable region, has been 
prevented. . . 

We forded the Arkansas without difficulty, 
and pursued oux joumey to the Missouri bor- 
der with comparative ease ; being only now 
and then disturbed at night by the hideous 
bowlings of wolves, a pack of which had% 
constituted themSelves intd a kind of * guard 
of honor,' and followed in oiu: wake for several 
hundred miles-^-in fact to the very border of 
the settlements. They were at firat attracted 
no doubt by the remains of buffalo which 
were killed by us upon the high plains, and 
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afterwards enticed on by an occasional &gged 
animid, which we were compelled to leare 
behind, as well as by the bones and scraps of 
food, ^hich they picked up about our cainpa 
Not a few of them paid the penalty of their 
Kves for their temerity. 

Had we not fortunately been supplied with 
a sufficiency of meat and other provisions, 
we might have suffered of hunger befcwe 
readiing the settlements ; for we saw no buf- 
falo after crossing the Arkansas river. It is 
true that, owing to their disrelish for the long 
dry grass of the eastern prairies, the buffido 
are rarely found so far east in autumn as dur- 
ing the spring; yet I never saw them so 
scarce in this region before. In fact, at all 
seasons, they are usually very abundant as far 
ea&t as our point of leaving the Arkansas river. 

Upon reaching the settlements, 1 had an 
opportunity of experiencing a delusion which 
had been the frequent subject of remark by 
travellers on the ftairies before. Accustomed 
as we had been for some months to our little 
mules, and the equally small-sized Mexican 
ponies, our sight became so adjusted to thdr 
proportions, that when we came to look up- 
on the commonest hackney of our frontier 
horses, it appeared to be filmqst a monster. 
I have frequently heard exclamations of this 
kind from the new arrivals: — "How tlie 
Mssourians have improved their breed of 
horses!"— "What a huge gelding !"—-" Did 
you ever see such an animal !" This delu- 
sion is frequently availed of by the fix)ntiers- 
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«e« te p»t »ff HmX itefinnest hoihea !lo these 
d^lud^ jtHiy^U^ the most enbmi<HX8 

pjot tte 1 Jilih <rf; MJay 'we Mrived« at .IiMfe- 
pendeOQfti^ey » prcpitiojasiouniey^irf bnly 
tbiity-e^t diiygt* We faund the tawn ia a 
thriving a^ditiQn, al^tighit had come very 
near b^g Ifiid wasHiB a fywjeB».hefbte by 
the Monttoos, who had origitaaUy ^^etected this 
isecitioii of the. Qoun^ iw the \9te: i^ &dbr 
Ifew J^rasalem.: ) . In tibie they certamiyidut- 
played f^r toare taste and good. afeiiee than 
they are . g^mally isuKKwed to . he iodowed 

* Havij^eioifed ^e Frairiet be^iween Indepe^Af;^ aVid San^ Fi 
six times, 1 can now present a fable of the most'no^Ie camping 
aites, and theb ti^pectiT^ iniensediate diiBtJemeeB^ -wkh ^ttsproximale 
acctgraojr— which, |aaay psc^o acce^t^le, to aoma future tiaveQecs. 
llie whole distance nas been yarioiisly estini^ted ^t fr^m 750 to 
BOO miles, yet t feel coihfident that the aggregate terer presented it 
-Teiy newrlf lhct^i»4i*iuHjaj, , :. . ^.M 
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with : for the lich and' beantifhl uplands ni 
the vicinity of Independence might well be 
denominated the 'garden q>ot' of the Far 
-West Their principal motire for preferring 
the bolder conntiji however/ was no doubt ik 
deflire to be in the immediate yidnityof the In 
diansy as the reclamation of the ' host tribes of 
Israel' was a part of their pretended mi»aon. 
' Prior to 1883, the M<»rmons, who were then 
flocking in great swarms to this favored region, 
had made considerable purchases of lots and 
tracts of land both in the town of Independ- 
ence and in the adjacent country. A genersd 
depot, profanely styled the * Lord's Store,' was 
established, from which the faithful were sup- 
plied with merchandise at moderate prices; 
while those who possessed any surplus of 
property were expected to deposit it in the 
same, for the benefit of the mass. The Mor- 
mons were at first kindly received by the 
good people of the country, who looked upon 
Ibem as a set of harmless fanatics, very sus- 
ceptible of being moulded into good and 
honest citizens. This confidence, however, 
was not destined to remain long in the as- 
cendant, few they soon began to find that the 
com in their cribs was sinking like snow be- 
fore the sun-rays, and that th^ir hc^ and iheix 
cattle werie by some mysterious agency ra- 
pidly disappearing. The new-cotners also 
drew upon themselves much animadversion 
in consequence of the immorality of their 
lives, and in particular their disregard for the 
sacred lites of marriage. 
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. ^iU they conliiiiied to i^i^ad and miaiHr 
ply, not by conversion but by immigration, 
to an alarnung extent ; and in proportion a8 
they grew strong in numbers, they also be- 
came more exaction and bdd in their pre^ 
tensions. In a little paper printed at Inde- 
pendence imder their immediate au£^ices, 
everything was said that could provoke hos- 
tility between the * saints' and their ^worldly' 
neighbors, until at last they became so em- 
boldened by impunity, as openly to boast of 
their determination to be the sole proprietors 
of the * Land of Zion ;' a revelation to that ef- 
fect having been made to their prophet 

The people now began to perceive, that, at 
the rate the intruders were increasing, they 
would soon be able to command a majority 
of the county, and consequently the entire 
control of affwcs would fall into their hands. 
It was evident, then, that one of the two par- 
ties would in the course of time have to aban- 
don the country ; for the old settlers could not 
think of bringing up their families in the 
midst of such a corrapt state of society as the 
Mormons were estabUshing. Still the nuisance 
was endured very patiently, and without any 
attempt at retaliation^ until the ' paints' actu-* 
ally threatened to eject their- opponents by 
main force. This last stroke of impudence 
at once roused the latent spirit of the honest 
backwoodsmen, some of whom were of the 
pioneer settlers of Missouri, and had become 
famiUar with danger in their terrific wars with 
the sayagcis. They were therefore by no 
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2^U A MOS-^JktAl» BtUddkTRE. 

Hftcans $oppMipmtp salijeoto &ir yieiJdkig i<^^at 
they bebnrad to be thdir r^btsi \ Meetiilgtf 
were hek| for the purpose <tf devi&iiig^ m^iuis 
ef redress, irliicfa only tended to increaae the 
insolence of the Monnons. flndly a raiob 
was collected, which proceeded at once io 
raze the obnoxious printing establishm^it td 
the groand,1bnd to destroy all the materials 
they oould lay hands upon. One or two of 
the liformon leaders who fdl into die hands 
of the people, were treated to a ctesm suit of 
^ tar ami feathers,^ and otherwise sererely pun- 
ished The ^'Profhet Jos^ih,^ howeyer, was 
not then in. the neighboriu>od. Halving ob« 
served die 4rtorm^ouds gathering apace in 
the frontier hodzon,^ he very wisely remained 
in Ohio^ whence he issued his flbilning nimi- 
dates. i 

. Ilieseiocciifretices took place inthe monlh 
e{ Octobeiv 1<833^ aikl I reached Indepen- 
dence £rom Santa F6 while the exoitem^^ 
Was. raging at its highest fi^ Morindns 
had ladlied some tenmites westof the town^ 
whese their sbongest settlements '^^re lo- 
cated. A hoi^tile encounter was hourly €0^ 
pected r > Hay, a skirtmah actiMHy took" plae6 ^ 
s&ordy afiier/in which a respectable l9P9tf^^ 
of Independ^ee, who had ben^a an^/clcdte 
agent against' the Mormonsj was killed. ' 111 
dbiort^ tfa^Lwfaole coaiatry was in A^ state >df 
dreadful fermentation* ...t *-:r' -. 

Early on the morning after the sk&tiiybi 
just referred: ito, a report reac^^^ Itldoi^ 
dence that Ihe >Mormmis averts nuMMng^ itf 4t 
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body towards the town, with the intention of 
sacking and burning it I Imd c^ten heard 
the cry of "Indians!" announcing the ap- 
proach of hostile savages, but 1 do not re« 
member ever to have witnessed so much 
consternation as prevailed at Independence 
on this memorable occai^on. The note erf* 
alarm was sounded far and near, and armed 
men, eager for the ftay, were rushing in from 
every quarter. Officers were smnmarily se- 
lected without deference to rank or station : 
the 'spirit*stiinng drum' and the ^ew-piCTc- 
ing fife' made the air resound with music; 
ai^ a Uttle army of as brave and resolute a 
set of fellows as ever trod a fieki of battle, 
was, in a verv short time, paraded through 
the streets. After a few preliminary exercises, 
they started for a certain point on the road 
where they intended to await the i^proach 
of the Mormons. The latter^ very soon made 
their appearance, but, surprised at meeting 
with so formidable a reception, they nev^ 
even attempted to pull a tii^er, but at once 
surrendered at discretion. They were imme- 
diately disarmed, and subsequentiy released 
upon condition of their leaving the country 
without delay« 

It was very soon after this affair that the 
much talked of i^enomenon of tiie metecmo 
EhoweB^ (on the night of November 12th) oc- 
curred. TMs extraordinary visitation did not 
fail to produce its effects upon the supersti- 
tious minds of a few ignomnt people, who 
began to wonder whether^ after all, the Mor 

27» 
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31S' MOBMONS OUSTED AGAIN. 

nums might not be intheiigiit; andixdsetilieff 
thiBimsnotasigii sent fidm heaven as a le- 
rarastiance fiw the injustice they had heesi 
goiltjr' of towards that chosen mi^^ Some*" 
time afterward, a terrible niisfortone occiErred 
wliich was hi no way calcolated to aliay ttie 
sttpenrtitioiis fears d the ignorant . As some 
eight or ten citizens were retnrmng with the 
feivy4>oat which had crossed the last Mormcais 
orer the Missouri river, into Clay coinxty, tlia 
distxict selected for their new home, Ate craft 
filled with water and sunk in tiie middle of 
the current; by which accident three or four 
men were drowned ! It was owing perhi^ 
to the ciaziness of the boat, yet some persons 
suspected the Mormons of having scuttled it 
by secretly boring auger-bcdes in the bottoni 
jdstb^re they had left it .^ 

^ After sojounmig a few rnoiitlusai Oky comi/- 
ty^tD the serious annojrance of the mhabit* 
ante {though, in fac^ they had been kindly 
reeeiinedai first), ibe perseeutedi.f^LELitBr day 
Saiate' were again compelled to shift their 
quarteis^ further ofi! They .now sought to 
estaUish thensielves in the new county of 
Caldwell, and founded their town ci Far 
West, where they lingered in . oompsoatrve 
peacfe filr a £ew^yeBr& Asthe county begim 
ta£U up wi& setd^rs, howevi^, quarrels re- 

:''..:■'•. ' ' .- ■* ■ 

* In, Nor^em Mexia>> as I learned afterwards, ^ credulity ol 
the BUpetstiticytis was still more severely tried l>y tins celestial phe- 
oomenoiL Their Ch«itk had been depnmA of tome importai^ 
pntilijget hy the Conmss but a short time before^ and the peoj^ 
could not he jtersuaded l)ut that the meteoric shower was intended 
as B eteae iipod lite Aididn'm eobseqoeiH^ ^ Aal siciik^^ 
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FINAL EXTOLSftnt fSOM JUSSOUBL SiM 

peatediyi broke <h»I, mitil ai lastj m^tSBS,.i\ix^ 
fbiaii4 l^mselires again at opien urar with theur 
tteighbcnis. They appeas to haT^ set tlie laws 
of th« stsdB at defi^lnee, and to have acted bo 
tocbdleifftfy tfarmighodt^ tiiat Govempr Bog^ 
deeaied it {iboeMary to ord^ out b Uige force 
of'Stefe miUtia to sabfect them : which was 
eamlyaccomphiriYed without bloodsheds From 
that time the Jifbrmoisi have harbored a mor- 
tel enmity towards the Grovemca* : cmd the at« 
tempt which was afterwards made to assassi- 
nate him at Independence, is generally be- 
lieved tcjhave been instigated, if not absolute- 
ly perpefrated, by that deluded sect 

Being once more forced to emigrate, the> 
passed into niinois; whwei /they founded the 
famous * City of Nauvoo.' It would seem that 
their reception from the people of this state 
was even more strongly marked with kind- 
ness and indulgence ti^an it had been else- 
where, being generally looked upon as the 
victilns of persecution on account of their re- 
ligious beUef ; yet it appears that the good 
^ people of Illinois have since become about as 
tired of them as were any of their former 
neighbors. It seems very clear then, that fe- 
natical delusion is not the only sin which 
stamps the conduct of these people with so 
much obhquity, or they would certainly have 
found permanent friends somewhere ; where- 
as it is well known that a general aversion has 
prevailed against them wherever they have 
sojourned. 

Before concluding tiiis chapter^ it may be 
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proper to remaric, diat the liwmons hare in-. 
Tanably lefijaed to sell any of the i^operty 
they had acquired in Missomi bat have on 
the contrary expressed a firm determination 
to reconquer their lost purchasea Of these, 
a large lot, atoated on aneleT€dedp<»nt at In- 
dependence, known as the ' Temple Lot,' upon 
which the ^ Temple of Zion' was to have been 
raised, — has lately been ' im)fmied,' by culti- 
vation, haying been conrerted into a corn- 
field ! 
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Containing such Spaoifh at J^pano^Me^pcan VfotdM aa ocanr 
undefined in this wortc, or laoar without definition after haTiQf 
been once tranilated. 



Jl, «/, to, to th0. 

Abt^n, down, iuid«r, beloWf 

jteeqi ia, ditch, canal. 

Jiddi -ttoi*, cov^rnor of a pwriaef. 

Adkty adiei^kuewelL 

JtdmiMtratl^deRaUatt a emtom-lumw 

officer. 
^<(o»e, a iort of nnbonit Mek. 
,^fkerMy withoat, abroad. 
jSguMdoTf water-canler. 
Jlgitardiemte^ brandy. 
JUacrmm, acatpkm. 
JUameda, pablic watk^-wiOi iDWi of 

trees, usually the Hamt. 
AUm« (in Meiieo), cotton-wood. 
Mcalde, Justice cm the peace. 
MegriOy mirth; a plant 
Am, there. 
Amifo, friend. 

AnehHOf adventure of goods. 
AngelUe, little anfel. 
Angattura, narrpwness. 
Aflartfo, sort of pack-saddle.' 
Aqvit here. 
.^Sraace^, tariiK 
Amuu, aiif^. 
Arriba^ up, above. 
Arriero, mnleteCT. 
jSaanMiOi assembly. 
AatueiAj cunning, artUtee. 
Jtujo, drove of pack mules, Ice. 
Atoie, sort of thick gmel. 
jtutOt act, edict. 
AioUoi flat roof, tenace. 



BmUty ball, dance. 

BtrndUin, species of small guitar. 

BArbarc, tiarbarous ; a savage. 

Barrot ingot, bar of silver, me. 

BaMt0%t Btnft, cane. 

Blanco^ white. 

BoUUj pocket, purse. 

BonaniOy prosperity. 

BMtito, pretty. 

gtfU,boot, leg|^' 

BTu&9f Haw, Beld* 



illMIM, good. 

Burro, wu, 

Cahal l aiMf dicrve of hones, ifcc 

CBM/0r», gentleman, kadAt 

Qiki/fo, horse. 

CocifiM, Indian ehlef or pdnei. 

Cttfi^ coflee; coflbe-honee. 

CttitibotOt dungeon, Jail. 

Cs/mbCs, warm, hou 

Caminoj road. 

paii^f0y field, CMm. 

Pmi^ Mute, cemetery without a ehnfdb 

€3s««ii, deep gotge or mvln* ; caBBoa 

C^pttfe, chapel. 

Caftan, captain. 

Cdr^Of aa oath ; scoftoidreL 

GsraiMma, caravaa. 

C*fM<,prtSINl,^. 

08rja,load. 

€3styai<0r, carrier. 

CsfyasMiiC#, cargo, 

Ctrnero^ male sheep. ' 

Gsrrete, cart 

i^orro, wagon, dte. 

HuOf house, 

Ca«<t«o, captive. 

G^'a, brow. 

Orafro/wsM, eenird gotenuneut 

C«fT0, mound. 

Okoco/, Jackal. 

OUm, small; small person. 



Cfcfitf, red pepper. 
CihoUro, bulmlo-huater. 
CiMot the American buflhlo. 
Cyorrtto, little cigar. 
Ctrmrro^ cigar. 
OmarrM, wild. 
Ctoe«, small copper ooltt 
Cocke^ coach. 
Coeina, kitchen. 
Cocintroy female eook. 
CWa,taU; glue. 
iM^rad^mL 
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<>wto,Chrtst. ^^ 

CMI«i«, l»odMr-i»4aw 
D^dd^oi, of the, lie. 
l>«rceU»tax; righl. 




/>«iM^ tirttt. 



iHilwtiiHH 



JD;tlM;lM,Us. 
Jte jwita, In covneU. 



Jm«^ hat, wifwaai. 

Jvte, cf^per c^a, penny. 

.Amuule, day's tiaT^ ; joimey. 

J^MXvJadte. 

J^uKa, eonadl ; unloa. 

Lm, It, the; her, it, them. 
Lakm', labor ; field ; miaing-pit. 
Lmlrmi*r, laborer, fiuraier. 
Z4idrm,thiei; robber. 

TeiiTeda, thraet witka laaee. 




StyaSwT^iaaiah 
jeKa,ie,heii»itie,lu. 



Eatufm, eeli; elofa. 
Aetara, iavoke. 



kwUd 
Jk, frith. 
Aric&lr. 



#{Mte,ftast 

#bade, eatiaf-houa, Ina. 

A^^ JVof , mer. 

J"! V'* t beaai 

Amtm, chartered pd Ttf af M , 

Ood^pta, Spaaludia Anertea. 

0«/ifa«,hen. 

0«/fo,eock. 

Oaaed*. cattle. 



0«lwa<d>rcitf». petty ffuveraor, or chief. 
Q eli wa t, goverameat 
Oreaa, species of pass. 
Orsa,/rsa^ great, large. 
Cr ea ifiri . gi ea te ess , graad 
OriaiipaMu 



Oesrrfii, gaaid, watch; watch-! 



Gate, sort of paasport fern pitoia 
Omitmi; cooked, slewed. 
Oattarra, guitar. 



■ropiietorofaal 

. MksMth. ' 
JitdeZM, aoUemaa. 
IfiffOeai; hash, lEc 

Mbwitn ku0iu, arUtrafor. 

ButtrMms, OMst lllttstrioae. 
Im f nm H t pfiatiag-fDaoe. 



Zi^tiit, littie laaok 
XiSM, BooeiBg ropa. 
IfruM, leagae. 
i:.i^fr«, vapiboi . 

Xieae,plaia; prairie 
i>,lM, the; it, them. Ice 



Mamjfimu maaifrtt: bill of 
seated to the castian-hoa 
JKmCa, covering; cottoe-ctoth. 
JVarM, weight of eight oanees 



JVMoae, saad-hiU. 
JMtdM, Imlf ; picayane. 
JUmmt, less, inferior. 
JWbm, table ; taUe-plala. 
JHesomi ian, liold. 
JMiuttze, mongrel. 
Jfezfatts, a tree, acada. 
Jft, SMS, my. 
lUii 



MonUf tk game ; grove ; atonat 
M«rm, malberry. 
MurU, dead ; dead maa. 
Jtfti/a,mQle; onsalable item. 

Jftgro, black ; a Mack person. 

AVrta, machine for dnwiag water ; walL 

AVrts, north. 

JiMieUto, giving iafiMnMtiea. « 
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K«,iok 



' ^ •;• : tpriaf of water. 

Pa4r«, fttheft; prlMt 

PMiriiM, godfiither, tp 

PoMMM, coantrynian. 

PoteeM, pAlaea. 

Pmizc, paoscli- 

Pi^po, pop»; potato. 

Ptuyig9,fiai»; eaBiplBf*cUe. 

PflHMte, leUtiTe, Un.. 

ParrofnU, paiiih ; pariah ekweh. 

PoMfiaislii. 

PSa«^ pleamia walk or rida. 

Pom, paat, passan ; stop. 

PatUr^ pastor; Aepherd. 

P«C»#, eowt, aBclosed yari. 

Pate,diick. 

PatrvMea, patriotic. 

Potitof mto, moM. 

P«<a,liair. 

Pwft wi ct a, pftn aa ca, penltaaea. 

P«T«,d0f. 

P«M, dollar; weight. 

PMnhstoDO. 

PiiuUy Ibod at parched Indiaa meal 

stirred in water. 
Pbcer, pleasure ; goldregioa. 

Pteta, square; place ; TiUafe. 

P9put», very little. 

PvrtMi, porch, corridor. 

Pr^eU0y prerect 

PrtcMlM, garrison, tet 

Pre$to, qaiek, soon. 

JVitfwiarpro&ae. 

PrraKaeiMMNfo, act of maUBg a pmhlie 

declaration. 
Ptwyoeto, prqiect, plan. 
PUlie0, public 

P^mM«, people ; Catholic ladiaaB, lEc 
pMrta, door. 
Purtf pore ; poie tobacco cigar. 

JUmektroy conntrr woooan. 
iUaaaria, Tillafe of wUd Indians, 
inhautai 



flkKhaU, parlor. 
Sklimm, salt pood or pit. 
•Sea, «mt», amifa, saint, holy 
■Sttadio, watermelon. 
Au^gre, blood. 
8a$m9im0t most holy. 
Sofnitf, sack, DiUafe. 
'Sam^ptf, sort of blanket 



Mtantofarancho. 
AaacAa, stock-form. 
ItaMadiirtt, erasure ; rasptng. 
Jtasi, a coin ; royal, real, nand. 
iialMtf, mnffler, species tXwtut 
tUwteUti remedy, niedieine. 
Jtsv,king. 
JUea, r^; rtch 



80M0r, sir, Mr. ; lord. 
SeMormy madam, lbs.; lady. 
«0««Ha, lordship. 

<S««M^ tf twtHraia, tide of a bWuf^ IM 
SeiioriU, madam, miss, Bfnu, Ibc 
'S<j«rra, ridge (rf'moantiUas; saw. 
Siuta, aflnaoon*s sleep, 
sa/o. chair; i '" 



&rf,i 



'SMRfctrw, hat 

80m0r9M0, dtlaen of Boaora. 

8m, na, his, her. Its, their. 

Thirds, evening. 

THerrth coimtry, land, 

Tierrm 4/kerm (in Mezieo), the exterior, 

or country near the coast, 4kc. 
TVsM, Indiaa mantle. 
7*M, uncle. 

TWa, all, every, whole. 
TWiKttt*, screw. 
TtrtiUa, thin cake, dimlnative of tarla. 

cake, loaf 

rad0,ford. 

Fe/imte, valiant, brave. 

FM*, valley, dale. 

Fofiwra, cowherd. 

Fofntta, diminutive of vaea, cow. 

Fare, Spanish yard of 33 inches. 

FenU, sale ; sale-brand ; Inn 

Fardedere, true. 

rtTuBy green. 

Ffie^vice. 

FMriMa, Friday. 

17m ««a, a,one. 

r.^and. 
Fata, gypsum. 

ZaaiAa, oApriag of the ladhar tad- 
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